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To  the  Honorable  Alf  M.  Landon,  GoTornor  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 


The  report  of  the  studies  and  invest igatibns,  directed  or  made 
by  this  Coimaission,  with  the  deliberations  of  the  Coinmisaion,  their 
recoinniendations,  and  proposed  Legislation  are  herewith  presented  to 
you.  It  has  been  the  earnest  intent  of  this  Coinaission  to  view  the 
whole  problem  of  public  welfare  on  the  basis  of  sound  business  eco- 
nomics, scientific  procedure,  humane  treatment  of  the  unfortunates, 
preventive  methods  and  successful  restoration. 

We  believe  our  propose'd  plan  for  reorganization  of  our  present 
machinery  will  coat  the  state  lass,  make  Kansas  a forerunner  in  ef- 
ficient methods  of  public  welfare,  and  restore  a greater  number  of 
individuals  to  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizenship. 


Respectfully  submitted  - 
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Chapter  287. 

Session  Laws  of  1931 

CREATING  A TEMPORARY  COMISSION  TO  MAKE  A SURVEY  CONCERNING  THE 
CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  PENAL  PROBLElvlS  AND  INST  ITUT  IT  IONS 
AND  MAKING  APPROPRIATION  THEREFOR. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Section  I.  A temporary  commission  is  hereby  created  to  (a)  gather  in- 
formation concerning  the  methods  used  in  the  best  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  in  this  and  other  states;  (b)  survey  the  most  helpful 
methods  of  caring  for  the  insane  and  feebleminded;  (c)  investigate  the 
cause,  prevention  and  cure  of  crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  epilepsy,  evil 
home  conditions,  defectiveness  and  degeneracy;  (d)  make  a general  survey 
and  compilation  of  facts  relative  to  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  psy- 
sically  and  mentally  defective  (handicapped)  individuals  in  our  state.  In 
making  such  survey  the  commission  may  confer  with  the  representatives  of 
civic  bodies,  service  clubs  and  other  state  and  local  organizations  and 
groups,  public  and  private,  which  have  made  special  study  of  the  subject, 
or  are  in  a position  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  availing  Itself  of  their 
experience  or  facilities;  (e)  compile  existing  laws  with  reference  to  pub- 
lic welfare  and  make  a study  of  the  methods  and  extent  of  their  enforcement 
and  of  the  conditions  in  our  institutions  with  reference  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  inmates,  overcrowding,  correctional  methods  used,  educational 
facilities  and  means  employed  in  rehabilitation. 

Section  II.  Such  commission  shall  consist  of  five  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Section  III.  The  commission  shall  choose  from  its  members  a chairman 
and  a vice  chairman,  and  shall  employ  an  executive  secretary  and  such  sub- 
ordinates as  may  be  needed  (not  to  exceed  four).  It  may  take  such  testi- 
mony as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  may  contribute  to  the  purpose  of 
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their  appointment,  canpel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books  and  papers,  and  otherwise  have  all  the  powers  of  a l^islative 
conmittee,  as  provided  by  law,  including  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  proceedings. 

Section  IV.  The  members  of  such  commission  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  the  actual  eipenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  duties  not  to  exceed  #10  a day  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Section  V.  The  commission  shall  make  a report  of  its  findings  to  the 
governor  not  later  than  January  15,  1933,  together  wich  such  recommendations 
as  will  adequately  meet  existing  needs  together  with  probable  cost,  also 
propose  such  legislation  for  the  legislature  of  1933  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

Section  VI.  The  sum  of  #10,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  first 
year  and  #5,000  for  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  necessary  and  actual  expense  of  the  commission  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  payable  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  the  state  and  the  order  of  the  chairman 
of  such  commission. 

Section  VII.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  publication  in  the  statute  book. 

Approved  March  13,  1931, 
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PLAN  OF  RBPOBT 


In  writing  the  report  the  general  policy  of  assembling  and 
editing  factual  material  gathered  in  the  studies  and  surveys  was  fol- 
lowed; authorities  on  modern  standards  and  preventive  practices  were 
quoted;  facts  gathered  were  analyzed  to  show  wherein  Kansas  rose  above 
or  fell  below  standard. 

For  convenience  the  report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
contains  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  - terse  statements; 
the  summary  report  of  the  findings  contained  in  the  surveys;  the  pro- 
posed laws  establishing  State  and  County  Welfare  Boards. 

Part  II  contains  special  studies  and  surveys.  The  studies  of 
State  Institutions  pertained  to  analyses  of  inmate  populations;  pol- 
icies of  commitment  and  discharge;  standards  of  education  and  train- 
ing; qualifications  of  staff  personnel;  analysis  of  certain  laws. 

The  County  V/elfare  Survey  included  administrative  costs  and 
procedure;  analysis  of  county  welfare  laws;  qualifications  of  county 
officials;  extent  of  vocational  reeducation  of  the  handicapped  for 
self-support;  discovery  and  treatment  of  the  unadjusted  child;  and 
county  jails  as  a part  of  our  penal  system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF 


THE  KANSAS  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TET.IPORARY  COM^JISSION 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Primary  Reconmendatlona 

(1)  Unpaid  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Seven  members  appointed  by  Governor  with  advice  and  consent  of  senate. 

Term  four  years.  Removed  for  cause  only.  Each  bonded  ^10,000.  No  pay  for  ser- 
vices. Receive  only  necessary  expenses.  Direct  all  penal,  all  state  correction- 
al and  benevolent  institutions.  Take  over  all  work  of  present  Board  of  Administra- 
tion, and  Managers  of  Patriotic  Institutions  and  develop  and  direct  a State  Welfare 
program. 

Board  appoints  a salaried  commissioner  of  public  welfare  and  general  executive. 

Two  divisions  of  work; 

(a)  Business  administration  with  a paid  business  manager  approved  by  the 
Board. 

(b)  Social  service  with  a paid  director  or  manager  approved  by  the  board, 

to  care  for  all  social  service  duties  in  state  institutions,  and  throxigh- 
out  the  state. 

ADVANTAGES  - Economy,  concentration  of  responsibility,  \inification  of  all  state  work. 

(2)  Establishment  of  unpaid  county  welfare  boards,  by  order  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  each  county  only,  to  be  known  as  county  boards  of  public  welfare.  Five 
members,  three  appointed  by  county  officers,  two  by  state  board.  All  residents  of 
the  county;  no  pay;  care  for  all  county  social  work,  linploy  trained  helpers  when 
funds  are  provided  by  coiinty  commissioners;  administer  poor  relief,  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  Institutions  for  delinquent  and  dependent  children,  mothers’  pensions, 
parole  and  probation  work. 

Act  for  state  board  in  county  matters.  Receive  counsel  and  assistance  from  state 
board.  Two  or  more  cotmties  may  join  in  one  board. 

ADVAIfTAGES  - Economy,  coordination  with  state,  mutual  assistance  betv/een  state  and 
county. 

Secondary  Recommendations 

Employment  of  institutional  employees  on  a basis  of  qualification  and  training 
rather  than  the  political  spoils  system. 

Reorganization  of  the  educational  program  of  the  state  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions with  standards  of  qualifications  and  training. 

Consolidation  of  the  two  colored  schools,  namely,  W'estern  University  anc<  Kansas 
Vocational  School, 

Adoption  of  the  proposed  court  bill  of  the  Kansas  Judicial  Council. 
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Converting  the  State  Orphans*  Home  into  a Receiving  Home  and  Child  Research  Lab- 
oratory, transferring  the  Child  Research  Bureau  now  located  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  to  the  Receiving  Home. 

Revision  of  adoption  laws  into  one  consistent  code. 

Adequate  probation  and  parole  system. 

Supervised  home  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  in  lieu  of  the  present  poor 
farm  system. 

Change  the  present  method  of  handling  misdemeanor  cases. 

Provision  for  female  criminal  insane. 

Discontinue  the  transference  of  young  girls  from  Girls*  Industrial  School  to 
Women *s  Industrial  Farm. 

Discontinuance  of  medical  treatment  of  women  at  State  Industrial  Farm  for  Women 
except  for  coxirt  committed  cases. 

Commitment  to  penal  Institution  on  basis  of  case  history  instead  of  age. 

Commitment  of  women  misdemeanants  to  Women* s Industrial  Farm  or  county  Jails  be 
made  discretionary  with  trial  judge. 

Restatement  of  laws  pertaining  to  delinquent,  dependent  and  neglected  to  dis- 
tinguish classification  and  treatment  of  these  groups. 

Vocational  reeducation  of  the  physically  handicapped  as  prerequisite  to  pension 
with  appropriation  of  state  grant  to  match  federal  grant. 

SUMMARY  RSPORT. 


In  all  of  its  activities  the  Public  Vi/elfare  Conmi&sion  of  Kansas  has  had  tw6  ob- 
jectives; (1)  To  develop  a plan  which  would  guarantee  to  those  in  need  adequate  and 
humane  service.  (2)  To  provide  administrative  machinery  of  such  nature  and  type  as 
to  insure  to  the  people  of  the  state  a dollar *s  worth  of  service  for  a dollar  expended. 

We  believe  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  will  tend  toward 
these  two  objectives.  They  are  in  line  not  only  with  tried  and  proved  principles  of 
public  administration,  but  they  apply  to  government  the  same  principles  that  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  in  business.  The  next  state  legislature  is  going  to  be  confront- 
ed with  two  problems  - economy  which  in  the  larger  sense  must  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  government;  adequate  and  humane  care  which  must  be  given  to  those 
who  are  wards  of  the  state.  We  believe  ,the  report  of  the  Commission  makes  possible 
both  of  these  objectives. 

In  support  of  our  proposed  legislation  we  briefly  siommarize  below  the  findings  of 
the  studies  made  \inder  the  direction  of  the  Commission.  V/e  urge  however  that  the  full 
reports  be  given  careful  attention. 

I.  The  report  of  the  Child  Welfare  Section  brings  out  some  salient  facts  concern- 
ing our  procedure  with  children. 
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Early  Detection  and  Guidance. 

Except  in  a few  instances  there  is  no  attempt  to  detect  and  remedy  physican  and 
mental  handicaps  in  their  incipient  stages.  Our  school  system  makes  little  provision 
for  discovering  the  unadjusted  child  and  planning  the  educational  system  to  fit  his 
needs.  The  school  code  commission  has  presented  adequate  plans  which  have  not  been 
accepted  and  legislative  proposals  which  have  not  been  adopted  that  would  remedy  this 
situation  by  providing  that  school  districts  or  counties  shall  fvirnish  an  educational 
system  fitted  to  train  and  educate  these  children  rather  than  transfer  responsibility 
to  the  state* 

ProTision  for  Local  Care, 


There  are  legal  provisions  for  welfare  officers  in  counties  as  follows: 

District  Truancy  officers  in  the  counties 

Truancy  officers  in  the  cities  of  first  and  second  class 

County  Poor  Conmlssloners 

City  Poor  Consalsaioner 

Overseers  of  the  Poor 

Probation  Officers. 

Consolidation  of  these  various  offices  into  one  to  be  filled  by  a trained  worker 
is  the  least  expensive  and  most  efficient  method  as  the  covmty  welfare  survey  in- 
dicates. The  tax  for  poor  relief  is  thus  kept  at  a minimum  and  commitments  to  state 
Institutions  will  be  fewer. 

Our  laws  governing  delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent  children  do  not  distin- 
guish between  these  various  classifications.  Laws  affecting  persons  contributing  to 
delinquency,  dependency  or  neglect  are  rarely  enforced.  The  courts  lack  the  power  or 
assistance  to  make  proper  investigations  and  to  prosecute  according  to  need.  Thus, 
commitment  to  state  institutions  is  the  method  generally  followed.  Children  are  ad- 
judged neglected  and  are  committed  to  state  and  penal  institutions  and  parents  escape 
punishment  or  responsibility  for  the  support  of  their  offspring. 

The  dependent  child,  orphaned  or  partially  orphaned,  is  subject  to  a series  of 
inconsistent,  haphazard  law,  as  the  section  on  adoption  graphically  indicates,  f/e 
need  a consistent  code  of  adoption  laws* 

The  Mothers’  Aid  Law  aims  to  supplant  economic  dependence  in  an  adequate  way  to 
retain  the  solidarity  of  home  and  family  and  to  give  the  child  the  normal  advantages 
for  growth  and  development. 

A study  of  Inmates  in  our  childrens’  institutions,  the  Boys’  Industrial  School, 
the  Girls’  Industrial  School,  the  Orphans’  Home,  and  State  Training  School,  disclose 
that  children  of  normal  and  superior  intelligence  have  been  committed  to  the  institu- 
tion for  feebleminded,  that  dependent  children  are  sent  to  schools  for  delinquents, 
that  many  children  in  the  State  Orphans’  Home  are  neglected  rather  than  dependent. 

The  study  of  the  Juvenile  Coxirt  shows  most  of  the  Judges  unqualified  for  the  particul- 
ar problem  of  a Juvenile  Court  and  without  staff  or  equipment  to  handle  problems  con- 
cerned with  social  maladjustments— delinquency,  dependency,  mental  defectiveness,  neg- 
lect. Out  of  the  studies  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Kansas  and  reasons  for  conmitment 
to  State  Institutions  have  grown  the  recommendations  that  commitments  be  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Administration  and  that  the  State  Orphans’  Home  become  a Receiving  Home 
and  Child  Research  Laboratory  where  borderline  cases  may  be  sent;  that  the  Child  Re- 
search Ciinic  now  established  by  law  at  Kansas  University  be  operated  in  connection 
with  this  Receiving  Home  to  study,  classify,  and  commit  or  place  the  children. 
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Institutional  Care  and  Training. 

Within  the  public  state  institutions  it  was  found  that  the  methods  and  policies 
are  primarily  penal  and  custodial  in  nature,  although  the  laws  emphasize  training 
and  education  for  better  citizenship. 

The  records  are  inadequate,  unorganized  and  not  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  necessary  equipment  to  know  a child  thoroughly  and  to  understand  the  reasons  and 
causes  of  his  difficulty  in  order  to  train  him  or  her  for  successful  citizenship. 

The  educational  curriculi  is  an  incidental  appendage  to  the  institutions  without 
standards  or  supervision  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  sets  for  the  state  system. 
Teachers  are  not  certified  to  teach  the  special  subjects  for  which  they  are  hired, 
equipment  is  usually  antiquated,  pupils  are  not  graded  according  to  ability.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Special  Committee  for  all  the  institutions  bear  out  these  and  other 
facts.  Recognizing  that  the  children  have  been  institutionalized  because  they  did 
not  measure  up  to  ordinary  conduct  and  attitudes  of  character  and  citizenship  we  in- 
vestigated the  training  program  to  develop  behavior  traits— responsibility,  honesty, 
morality,  trustworthiness. 

That  there  is  need  for  complete  reorganization  in  institutional  ’detail*  or  in- 
dustrialism substituting  for  them  project  methods  in  domestic  art,  manual  training, 
agriculture  and  vocational  pursuits  is  evident. 

Special  problems  were  revealed  in  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  concern- 
ing particularly  the  securing  of  reliable  census  data  and  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  law. 

The  name  *State  Training  School*  at  Winfield  is  a misnomer  as  that  institution  is 
purely  custodial  for  helpless  imbeciles  and  idiots.  Only  a minority  of  the  1000  com- 
mitted to  that  institution  are  mentally  capable  of  receiving  training.  This  group 
added  to  the  subnonnals  or  feebleminded  in  other  institutions  as  well  as  many  others 
not  in  institutions,  need  institutional  training  for  self  support.  This  is  not  pro- 
vided in  the  Training  School,  There  should  be  a custodial  division  for  idiots  end  im- 
beciles, and  a training  school  for  those  capable  of  vocational  and  manual  training. 

Standards  of  care,  training,  supervision  and  placement  governing  private  orphan- 
ages and  boarding  homes  have  not  been  established  by  the  state. 

The  study  of  returned  paroled  or  Indentured  children  indicates  that  the  size  of 
this  group  is  out  of  proportion  compared  with  statistics  of  other  states.  Lack  of 
investigation  before  placement  and  little  or  no  supervision,  or  follow-up,  seems  to 
be  the  principle  cause  of  this  disproportion.  Instead  of  parole  and  placement  officers 
for  every  institution,  which  would  occasion  much  overlapping  and  considerable  expense, 
we  recommend  a county  welfare  organization  with  a trained  worker  for  a county  or  group 
of  counties.  This  would  provide  someone  on  the  ground  who  can  give  constant  supervi- 
sion who  knows  the  resources  of  the  community  and  is  able  to  put  them  to  work,  and  who 
would  be  available  for  family  consxiltation  and  for  service  to  the  courts, 

II.  The  Section  on  Adult  Rehabilitation  reveals  that  our  procedxire  has  been  hap- 
hazard,^ vmsucoessful  and  expensive  when  measured  in  terms  of  actual  rehabilitation. 

Dependency, 

Bills  providing  special  pensions  have  been  presented  to  the  legislature.  Analysis 
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of  such  pension  laws  should  have  as  a basis  a provision  for  vocational  training  and 
reeducation  of  the  physically  handicapped  with  a view  to  self  support  before  grant- 
ing a pension.  The  Federal  Government  provides  a grant  in  aid  to  states  matching 
such  funds. 

The  study  of  our  Poor  Farms  proves  these  to  be  an  antiquated,  \inscientific  dtanp- 
ing  ground  and  generally  an  expensive  plan.  The  Feebleminded  and  Senile  should  not 
be  housed  in  such  institutions.  Children  and  families  are  often  placed  in  the  Poor 
Farm  to  fill  space  and  cut  down  overhead  without  thought  for  the  training  of  child- 
ren or  education  of  families  in  self -maintenance. 

Penal  System. 

The  reform  of  our  penal  system  from  county  jails  to  penitentiary  is  needed.  Com- 
mitment to  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  should  be  based  on  individual  case  his- 
tory, likelihood  of  repetition  of  offense  and  such  matters  rather  than  on  age  as 
fixed  byouir  present  law.  The  purpose  back  of  the  reform  should  be  to  care -for  ha- 
bitual offenders  emd  to  provide  training  and  treatment  for  youthful  offenders,  mis- 
demeanants and  first  offenders. 

The  Survey  of  the  County  Jails  shows  that  the  Kansas  jail  system  is  out-moded 
and  expensive.  The  report  points  out  clearly  that  the  chief  problems  and  difficult- 
ies are  the  lack  of  accepted  standards  on  the  part  of  county  officials,  indifference 
of  the  public,  constantly  changing  and  vmtrained  officials  in  charge,  mixing  all 
grades  of  prisoners  indiscriminately,  and  lack  of  provision  for  securing  case  his- 
tories. A state  system  of  standards  and  supervision,  the  use  of  jails  primarily  for 
those  awaiting  trial,  and  state  provision  for  training  and  reform  of  convicted  mis- 
demeanants is  in  line  with  the  proposed  reform  suggested  for  our  penal  system.  Many 
of  the  problems  and  failures  of  our  present  system  which  are  found  in  the  several  re 
ports  would  be  solved  if  the  proposal  of  the  judicial  coxancil  for  a uniform  court 
system  were  enacted. 

Study  of  adult  probation  and  parole  discloses  that  our  law  uses  these  words  with 
out  regard  to  their  meaning.  Here  again,  this  need  will  be  filled  by  the  proposed 
county  welfare  organization  with  a trained  worker  for  a county  or  group  of  counties 
to  whom  is  assigned  also  the  responsibility  of  adult  probation  and  parole  officer. 
This  would  necessitate  courts  being  given  power  of-  probation. 

Care  of  Mentally  111  or  Disturbed. 

Provision  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  is  a blot  on  the  public  welfare 
program  in  Kansas,  The  law  specifies  "An  Asylum  for  dangerous  insane",  not  for 
"criminal  insane".  Attention  is  called  to  the  important  difference  between  the 
terns.  The  basis  for  corapiitment  is  on  the  legal  technicality,  not  on  the  basis  of 
dangerousness  or  degree  of  insanity  or  criminality.  In  our  state  hospitals  we  have 
the  dangerous  insane  who  may  have  committed  murder  who  were  not  adjudged  criminal. 

In  our  ward  for  the  dangerous  insane,  we  may  find  the  harmless  moron.  There  is  no 
institutional  provision  for  women  adjudged  criminally  insane. 

The  state  hospitals  for  mental  disorders  are  in  the  main  custodial  institutions. 
These  institutions  suffer  a sevese  handicap  that  might  be  averted  if  voluntary  ad- 
mission in  the  early  stages  of  the  breakdown  were  more  generally  the  policy.  By 
court  commitment  and  method  of  transportation  of  patients  the  jail  or  prison  aspect 
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is  impressed  upon  us  instead  of  hospitalization.  Not  increased  appropriations  but  a 
reallocation  of  funds  so  that  some  provision  could  be  made  for  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  and  a social  service  department  would  be  a saving  to  the  state. 

Unless  we  modernize  our  system  for  a preventive  program  and  thereby  check  the 
rate  of  increase  of  cases  Kansas  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  for  insti- 
tutional care. 

III.  Schools  for  Negro  Youth. 

By  special  request,  the  Commission  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  two  schools  for 
colored  youth,  V/estern  University  and  Kansas  Vocational  School.  It  seems  that  for 
effective  operation  these  schools  shovild  be  consolidated. 

IV.  Political  Patronage. 

In  our  studies  of  State  Institutions,  we  find  the  most  outstanding  need  is  that 
they  shall  be  removed  frcsn  political  patronage  and  that  staff  personnel  shall  bo 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  administrative  ability,  knowledge,  training  and  experience  in 
dealing  with  their  particular  problems.  Such  requirements  for  administrative  heads 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  tubercular  are  recognized.  It  is  equally  important 
that  penal  institutions,  the  institution  for  the  feebleminded,  and  the  special 
schools  for  the  handicapped  should  be  under  qualified  and  professional  administration. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  future  development  of  Public  Welfare  in 
the  State  cannot  be  built  upon  the  present  organization  and  plan  for  the  following 
reasons; 


With  every  change  of  administration,  there  has  been  a complete 
change  in  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  spoils 
system  is  applied  also  to  all  employees  of  all  institutions. 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  connected  with  the  department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Institutions  men  or  women  trained  to  de- 
velop a program  looking  toward  diminishing  crime,  pauperism,  de- 
fectiveness and  degeneracy.  The  obligation  to  perform  these  is 
designated  in  the  law. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  correlate  state  activities  with  the 
county  and  local  communities  who  are  in  the  first  place  responsible 
for  the  individuals  committed  to  the  state. 
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IN  ACT  relating  to  the  publio  welfare  and  parole,  creating  a department  of 
public  welfare,  defining  its  powers  and  duties  and  of  the  officers  there- 
of, abolishing  the  state  board  of  administration  and  board  of  managers  of 
the  state  soldier’s  home,  repealing  sections  74-101,  74-102,  74-103, 

74-104,  74-105,  74-107,  74-108,  74-2302,  74-2303  and  74-2304  of  the  Reyised 
Statutes  of  1923,  and  sections  74-106  and  74-2301  of  the  Reylsed  Statutes 
Supp«  of  1931,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  insofar  as  they  conflict 
with  this  act. 


BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS: 

Section  1.  The  following  words  and  phrases  nhen  used  in  this  act  shall 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act  have  the  meaning  respectively  ascribed  to  them  in 
this  section,  except  in  those  Instances  where  the  context  clearly  indicates 
a different  meaning;  (a)  "Department,"  The  State  department  of  public  wel- 
fare, (b)  "Board."  Th©  state  board  of  public  welfare,  (c)  "Commissioner." 
The  state  CoibbIss loner  of  Publio  Welfare,  (d)  "Director,"  Th©  state  director 
of  social  service,  (e)  "Bxxsiness  Manager."  The  state  business  manager  of 
state  institutions  and  departments  and  divisions  under  control  of  the  state 
board  of  public  welfare. 

Sec,  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a State  department  of  public  welfare 
consisting  of  a Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  its  employees.  The  Board  of  Pub- 
lio Welfare  shall  consist  of  seven  electors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
emd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

See.  3.  The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than 
August  1,  1933  and  shall  hold  their  offices  as  follows:  Two  \intil  Jiily  1, 
1934,  two  until  July  1,  1935,  two  until  July  1,  1936  and  one  until  July  1, 
1937,  as  designated  by  the  Governor  and  thereafter  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  said  Board  shall  be  for  a terra  of  foirr  years,  each  term  to  ex- 
pire on  the  first  day  of  July,  provided  that  each  member  shall  hold  his 
office  \mtil  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified;  provided  further  that 
the  Governor  may  remove  any  member  of  said  Board  for  cause  which  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  writing,  when  in  hla  judgment  the 
publio  service  demands  it. 

Sec,  4.  Each  of  the  members  of  said  Board  so  appointed  shall  forthwith, 
end  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  execute  a bond  in  the 
siun  of  ten  thousand  dollars  (^0,000),  payable  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  sign- 
ed by  a surety  company  duly  authorized  to  do  such  business  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  which  bond  shall  be  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all 
such  duties  as  are  or  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  members  of  said  Board, 
Such  bond  shall  be  approved,  filed  and  recorded  according  to  law,  and  the 
coats  and  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  Itombers 
so  appointed  shall  each  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  of  office  to  be  filed 
with  said  bands. 
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Sao*  5*  The  numbers  of  said  Board  after  organizatioa  shall  meet  for 
the  transaction,  of  business  the  first  week  in  February,  April,  October  and 
December  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman* 
Four  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6*  The  members  of  said  Board  sheQ.1  serve  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  allowed  actual  traveling  and  necessary  ezpenses  incurred  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
shall  be  provided  by  Ihe  State  executive  council  with  sxiitable  furnished 
offices  in  the  state  capitol  building  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Sec.  7*  The  Board  shall  appoint  a Coosaisaioner  of  Public  Welfare 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  and  who  shall  be  the  general 
executive  officer  and  Seoretiuy  of  the  Board.  He  shall  be  a person  quali- 
fied by  training  and  erperienoe  to  administer  public  welfeure  work,  and 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  determined  in  the  budget  of  the 
Board* 

Sec.  8.  All  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  powers,  authority,  jurisdic- 
tion and  duties  of  the  present  state  board  of  administration  and  all  the 
functions,  powers,  properties,  appropriations,  rights,  duties  and  obliga- 
tions heretofore  assigned  to  or  exercised  by  said  board  of  administration, 
and  the  board  of  managers  of  the  state  soldiers*  home  are  hereby  adopted 
as  fully  as  though  herein  i.'eenacted,  and  all  the  powers,  authority,  jviris- 
diction  and  duties  pertaining  thereto  now  imposed  by  law  upon  the  state 
board  of  administration  are  hereby  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the  public 
welfare  commission,  and  shall  from  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act 
devolve  9^pon  the  public  welfare  commission,  and  such  cosanlssion  is  hereby 
en5>owered  to  do  all  things  necessary  ari  convenient  for  the  exercise  of 
all  such  powers,  jurisdiction,  authority  and  duties.  Wherever  the  term 
"board  of  administration"  la  used  in  the  laws  of  Kansas,  and  relates  to 
the  present  state  board  of  administration,  it  shall  be  interpreted  to  ms^n 
the  public  welfare  comolsslon  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
shall  be  to  administer  all  activities  and  institutions  of  the  State  having 
to  do  with  poverty  and  crime  and  its  prevention.  It  shall  also  study  the 
extent  and  causes  of  poverty,  delinquency  and  mental  and  physical  abnoimal- 
Itles  in  the  State  and  provide  remediable  measures  for  the  same  where  pos- 
sible. m carrying  out  those  duties  it  shall  have  power  to  collect  all 
needed  statistics  from  ever>-  soiorce  in  the  State,  both  public  and  private 
by  any  official,  or  his  employee,  or  by  any  individual  citizen  and  such 
statistics  shall  be  furnished  promptly  when  asked  for.  The  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Directors  of  the 
Penal,  Correctional,  Educational  and  Benevolent  Institutions  of  the  state 
of  Kainsas  excepting  those  under  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  shall  con- 
trol and  manage  institutions* 

Courts  having  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  oases  may  place  any  child  in 
custody  under  the  care  and  custody  of  said  department  of  public  welfare  and 
any  child  committed  to  it  shall  become  the  ward  of  the  department;  and 
while  so  committed  the  county  of  the  child's  residence  when  committed  shall 
pay  for  its  care  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  week. 
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In  addition  tha  dapartiaent  is  hereby  vested  with  the  following  powers, 
Jvirisdiction  and  duties: 

(a)  To  provide  through  a oaoiaittee  or  Connaittees  of  the  Departaient 
for  thoroiigh  study  of  all  applicants  for  parole  frcm  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  under  its  management  and  to  require  of  said  committees  re- 
ports and  recommendations  on  which  the  Board  may  base  its  action  as  to 
paroles  and  the  Department  shall  hereafter  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
appoint  persona  to  act  as  parole  officers  or  exercise  parole  supervision 
and  may  correlate  the  parole  work  of  the  state  Institutions  with  each  other 
or  with  other  lines  of  field  work* 

(b)  To  place  dependent  children  that  are  in  its  custody  to  board  in 
private  families  and  to  pay  their  board  frcaa  the  funds  of  the  institution 
in  whose  care  they  have  been  placed  or  from  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  and  the  rate  of  pay  shall  not  exceed  the  per  capita  cost  of 
caring  for  such  a child  in  the  institution  where  such  child  might  other- 
wise be  kept* 

(c)  To  receive  and  administer  all  funds  of  the  Federal  Government, 
borrowed,  granted  or  otherwise  given  into  its  possession  for  relief  work 
in  the  State  of  Kansas* 

(d)  To  receive  gifts  of  money  or  goods  from  any  and  all  aoiirces  for 
general  state  relief  of  poverty  or  destitution  and  to  administer  the  same* 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  or  Committees 
appointed  by  it  which  shall  each  Include  at  least  one  member  of  the  Board, 
to  visit  all  institutions  administered  under  its  authority,  at  least  once 
each  year  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  as  public  records  written 
reports  of  such  visits* 

(f)  It  shall  also  in  like  manner  be  its  duty  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Governor  any  institution  or  social  problem  when  requested  by  the 
Governor* 

Sec*  10*  There  are  hereby  created  two  divisions  of  work  under  the 
Depeurtment  to  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Social  Service  and  the  Division 
of  Business  Administration  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  a Director  of 
Social  Service  to  have  charge  of  the  Social  Service  Division  and  a Busi- 
ness Manager  to  have  charge  of  the  Division  of  Business  Administration, 
each  of  whom  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  determined  in  the  budget 
of  the  Board* 

The  Director  of  Social  Service  shall  be  a person  with  broad  scientific 
knowledge  of  social  problems  and  of  extensive  experience  in  administering 
practical  social  work,  and  shall  be  responsible  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  for  establishing  the  best  possible  standards  of  care  for 
the  Inmates  in  all  the  state  institutions,  and  the  said  director  shall: 

(1)  supervise  and  develop  the  field  service  under  the  Board  in  the  Interests 
of  Inmates  of  the  Institutions,  including  parole  work,  child  placing,  and 
social  work  for  the  mental  patients.  (2)  Investigate  all  applicants  for 
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admission  to  Institutions  to  determine  who  should  be  responsible  for  their 
support  and  to  what  extent;  and  shall  under  the  authority  of  his  superiors 
fix  the  financial  terms  on  which  the  inmates  are  admitted  to  these  insti- 
tutions, including  collection  of  money  due  for  their  support;  and  gather 
information  as  to  proper  treatment  of  inmates  and  shall  help  to  maintain 
a proper  adjustment  between  the  inmates  and'  their  families  and  local 
communities  during  their  stay  in  the  institution;  and  shall  also  arrange 
with  the  families  and  friends  of  inmates  for  their  care  when  released  and 
supervise  those  given  conditional  release.  (3)  Administer  all  relief  and 
service  rendered  by  the  Department  to  persons  assisted  by  it  without  being 
committed  to  em  institution;  supervise  emd  administer  the  Choteau  Fund 
for  prisoners  and  their  families  at  the  State  penitentiary  and  all  like 
plans  for  assisting  inmates  of  state  institutions  and  their  families;  and 
collect  and  analyze  social  statistics  and  make  such  research  into  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  poverty,  crime  and  misery  as  the  Department  may 
undertake.  (4)  Give  cooperation,  supervision  or  inspection  to  the  city, 
county  or  private  agencies  as  comes  within  the  scope  and  authority  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  (5)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  directed  by  and  have  such  other  powers  as  may  be  given  him  by  the  Board 
of  Public  Welfare. 

Sec.  11.  The  Business  Manager  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Business 
Administration  shall  have  a broad  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  shall 
have  had  extensive  experience  as  a business  executive.  Said  Business  Manager 
shall;  (1)  Be  responsible  under  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper  forms  amd  methods  of  bookkeeping 
in  all  branches  of  work  under  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
also  see  that  proper  inventories  are  kept.  (2)  Analyze  the  costs  of  the 
various  business  operations  imder  the  Department  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  V/elfare  all  necessary  measures  to  promote  business 
efficiency  throughout  the  organization.  (3)  Oversee  the  industrial  opera- 
tions at  the  various  state  institutions,  (4)  Recommend  industries  suitable 
for  employment  of  inmates,  (5)  Be  responsible  for  the  pvir chase  of  all 
supplies  required  by  divisions,  departments,  and  institutions  under  the 
Board  and  shall  perform  all  other  duties  prescribed  by  law  or  ordered  by 
the  Board, 

Sec,  12.  The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  have  power  to  change,  re- 
arrange' or  transfer  the  duties  of  the  two  divisions  of  work  provided  for 
in  section  10  of  this  act,  and  provide  for  subdivisions  of  work  and  to 
prescribe  the  titles  and  duties  of  all  their  employees  end  to  fix  their 
number  and  seG.aries  within  the  limits  allowed  by  law  and  to  appoint  its 
employees  to  serve  on  committees  of  the  Board, 

Sec.  13,  The  Board  shall  place  under  suitable  bond  and  oath  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Welfare,  the  Business  l»fenager  and  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  herein  provided  for  and  such  other  enployees  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
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Sec.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of  all  employees  and 
the  necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  em- 
ployees and  for  any  and  all  expenses  of  the  management  of  the  office  the 
legislature  shall  loake  and  provide  suitable  appropriation. 

Sec.  15.  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping  a full  and  correct 
record  of  aH  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  which,  when  approved,  shall  bo 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Board  and  by  the  Commissioner  as  Secretary. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Kansas  ahaH  be  the  treasurer  of  said  Board. 

Sec.  16.  That  Sections  74-101,  74-102,  74-103,  74-104,  74-105, 

74-107,  74-108,  74-2308,  74-2303  and  74-2304  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Kansas  of  1923  and  sections  74-106  and  74-2301  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
Supp.  of  1931,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  is  so  far  as  they  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec,  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  1933,  and  after  its  publication  in  the  statute  book. 
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AN  ACT  authorizing  the  creation  of  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  in  any  counties  of 
Kansas  or  in  a District  composed  of  two  or  more  counties  and  defining  the  powers 
and  duties  of  said  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  and  Hepealing  any  and  all  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  said  Act, 

BE  IT  ENACTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  in  Kansas  are  here- 
by authorized  to  establish  a Covmty  Department  of  Public  Vi/elfare  and  whenever  they 
have  decided  to  establish  such  a Department  they  shall  forthwith  notify  the  state 
Conmissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  and  he  shall  without  charge  to  the  County  for  his 
services  cooperate  in  establishing  such  a department.  The  Co\mty  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  shall  consist  of  a Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  its  OTiployees, 

Sec,  2,  There  is  hereby  created  a county  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  each  county 
of  the  state  which  by  vote  its  county  conmis si oners  shall  so  decide.  Such  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  shall  consist  of  five  members  who  are  citizens  of  the  county,  one  to 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  County  Commissioners  who  may  be  one  of  their  own  number 
to  serve  for  3 years,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  juvenile 
matters,  to  serve  for  two  years;  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Co\inty  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  serve  for  two  years  and  one  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  one  year; 
each  term  to  be  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.  The  successors  to  all  the  original  members  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  for  three  years. 

Sec.  3,  The  members  of  the  county  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  serve  without 
compensation.  The  Board  shall  meet  first  upon  call  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  organize  and  thereafter  shall  meet  at  least  once  a month. 

Sec,  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board  of  public  welfare  created  under 
this  Act  to  plan,  promote,  and  assist  activities  in  the  interests  of  social  welfare 
in  the  county.  When  the  board  of  county  commissioners  appropriate  s\ifficlent  funds 
the  Board  shall  establish  a County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  by  employing  a sup- 
erintendent of  public  welfare  who  shall  be  its  general  executive  officer  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  all  the  business  transacted  under  its  au- 
thority and  shall  act  as  its  secretary,  but  the  board  shall  only  employ  as  co\mty 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  a person  who  has  a certificate  stating  that  he  meets 
the  standards  of  character,  education,  training,  and  experience  prescribed  for  cotinty 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  or  a 
permit  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  stating  that  he  is  permitted  to 
act  as  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  the  period  specified  in  the  per- 
mit which  shall  be  issued  only  on  condition  that  he  has  agreed  to  complete  within 
a reasonable  time  a coiu'se  of  training  prescribed  by  the  Department.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  State  Department  to  establish  and  publish  the  qualifications  for 
county  superintendents  and  public  welfare  workers  authorized  in  this  bill  and  to 
issue  certificates  or  permits  to  qualified  candidates  and  to  provide  or  arrange 
training  for  them  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  5,  The  county  Board  of  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  to  create  such  posi- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  the  proper  execution  of  its  work  and  the  county  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Welfare  is  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants  as  the  board 


may  authorize  and  approve,  but  all  assistants  other  than  clerical  workers  shall 
have  certificates  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  they  meet  the 
standards  required  by  said  State  Department  for  public  welfare  workers. 

The  county  board  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  the  salaries  of  both  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  assistants. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  departments  of  public  welfare  created  herein  are  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  superintendents  for  and  administer  charitable  institutions  here- 
tofore conducted  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  may  be  authorized  by  the 
judge  having  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  cases  to  administer  any  county  institution  for 
dependent  or  delinquent  children  heretofore  administered  by  him;  and  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  administer  relief  to  the  poor  and  to  perform  all  the  duties  toward  the 
poor  heretofore  imposed  by  law  upon  the  board  of  county  coianissioners. 

The  covinty  department  of  public  welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  probation  officers  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  all  the  co^^rts  having  juris- 
diction in  the  county  in  regard  to  persons  tried  in  the  county  or  living  in  the 
county  on  parole  or  probation  when  designated  by  said  courts  to  do  so;  such  service 
to  be  rendered  on  any  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  court  and  the  county  board. 

The  county  department  of  public  welfare  is  hereby  made  responsible  for  exercis- 
ing the  duties  of  truancy  officers  or  attendance  officers  in  all  the  school  districts 
of  the  county  excepting  those  districts  containing  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class. 

To  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  county  may  have  suitable  home  and  family 
life  the  department  shall  administer  pensions  to  needy  mothers  and  shall  endeavor  to 
provide  care  for  needy  children  in  other  private  families  when  proper  care  cannot  be 
provided  in  their  own  homes.  The  county  department  of  public  welfare  shall  also 
render  such  assistance  as  is  needed  to  the  children  of  its  county  to  enable  them  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  laws  in  behalf  of  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent  and 
defective  children  and  shall  be  responsible  for  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  all 
laws  designed  for  the  protection  of  children  or  for  the  restriction  of  child  labor 
or  the  promotion  of  wholesome  recreation. 

Said  cotmty  department  of  public  welfare  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  state  de- 
partment or  agency  which  has  responsibilities  pertaining  to  public  welfare  within 
the  county  when  requested  or  designated  by  said  state  department  or  agency  to  act 
as  its  agent. 

Sec.  7.  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  department  of  public  welfare  to  pre- 
pare annually  a budget  of  the  funds  estimated  by  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duties  and  submit  the  same  to  the  county  commissioners. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  assist  so  far  as  possible 
in  establishing  county  departments  of  public  welfare  and  in  developing  the  welfare 
activities  of  counties  without  public  welfare  departments  and  shall  supervise  said 
departments  and  activities  and  prescribe  forms  or  records  and  reports,  and  shall 
have  power  to  delegate  to  them  authority  to  act  as  agents  of  said  state  department 
or  board.  Said  state  department  or  board  is  also  authorized  to  assist  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  financially  in  such  amounts  as  are  authorized  in  its  budget. 
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Sec.  9.  Joint  or  District  Departments  of  Public  Welfare.  The  county  commis- 
sioners of  two  or  more  covmties  in  the  state  are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for 
services  from  each  other  along  the  lines  contemplated  in  covinty  departments  .of  public 
welfare  or  make  arrangements  with  each  other  in  such  form  and  manner  as  they  see  fit 
to  operate  joint  or  consolidated  institutions  or  projects  to  care  for  the  needy  cit- 
izens of  their  respective  counties  or  to  adopt  any  form  of  district  public  welfare 
board  which  is  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  establish  dis- 
trict departments  of  Public  VJelfare  which  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  herein  given 
to  county  departments  of  public  welfare,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Vifelfare 
shall  assist  in  working  out  joint  or  district  public  welfare  departments  or  projects. 
Two  or  more  county  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  may  employ  jointly  the  same  person 
to  act  as  superintendent  of  public  welfare  for  their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  10,  If  any  particular  section  or  provision  of  this  Act  is  fo\ind  to  be  in- 
valid the  invalidation  of  such  section  or  provision  shall  not  invalidate  the  other 
sections  and  provisions  but  they  shall  have  the  same  force  as  though  they  were  enac- 
ted separately  and  independently. 

Sec,  11,  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec,  12,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  frcra  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1933,  and  after  its  publication  in  the  statute  book. 
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PART  II 

INSTITUTIONAL  SURVEYS  AND  SPECIAL  STUDIES 
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BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Pturpose.  The  Board  of  Administration  was  established  in  1917,  with  a business  manager,  to 
bring  all  institutions  under  1 board  of  trustees  and  1 expert  business  manager,  and  to  abolish 
other  several  boards  of  trustees  and  directors.  It  was  charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
of  diminishing  pauperism,  defectiveness  and  degeneracy, 

Except  in  3 Instances,  special  boards  of  trustees  or  directors  have  been  abolished,  A 
board  of  non-resident  managers,  with  salaries  and  expenses  paid,  for  the  two  Patriotic  Homes, 
manages  the  affairs  of  those  2 institutions;  a board  of  trustees,  part  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  state,  part  by  the  A,M,E,  denomination,  governs  the  affairs  of  Western  University,  This  is 
not  a salaried  board. 

Kansas  has  another  method  for  handling  special  problems,  in  the  form  of  Advisory  Boards  or 
Commissions,  These  are  unpaid  boards,  except  for  expenses,  who  act  in  advisory  rather  than 
managerial  capacity.  The  Board  of  Regents  is  an  advisory  board  for  a group  of  related  institu- 
tions, the  schools  of  higher  learning.  The  Advisory  Commission  serves  in  a similar  capacity 
the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanltorium,  and  a Commission  for  the  Blind  is  established  to  carry  out 
a program  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation  for  the  Blind, 

The  Special  Committee  on  Education  in  our  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions,  reconmend 
a reeducation  division,  graphically  illustrated  by  the  chart  below: 


Special 

State 

Education 


:e-Educatioi 


SPECIAL  STATE  EDUCATION 

Crippled 

u yO—— Blind 

Handi./^ 

capped^^'  ' 1^*®* 

'—^^eeble. minded 

y—— University 

Normal/  Agriculture  and 

Higher  \ Mechanical  Arts 

'—Teachers  Colleges 

el  inquent 
ependent  and 
Neglected 
elinqucnt 

Del  inquent 
Adults  Delinquent 


(1) 


See  Brief  of  the  laws  governing  the  Board  of  Administration,  p. 
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This  reconnnendatlon  grew  out  of  the  studies  of  the  education  systems  made  in  the  several 
penal  and  correctional  institutions, ^ which  bring  to  light  the  low  standards  of  our  education- 
al training  in  the  state  Institutions  as  compared  with  the  general  standards  of  the  state.  In 
considering  placing  educational  problems  in  the  various  types  of  our  state  Institutions  under 
1 board  such  as  Board  of  Regents  or  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  F.  D.  Farrell,  says: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  errors  wo  have  made  in  the  management  of  institutions  of 
the  kind  referred  to  above  is  that  we  have  attempted  in  their  management  to  lump  them  in  with 
many  other  institutions  with  essentially  different  problems  and  needs.  This  attempt  appears  to 
be  based  on  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  a man  or  a small  group  of  men  who  may  be  successful 
in  their  own  respective  business  are,  therefore,  qualified  to  manage  any  section  of  the  state’s 
affairs,  however  intricate  and  specialized  it  may  be.  The  more  different  types  of  Institutions 
we  place  under  the  control  of  a single  board  the  more  likely  it  is  that  some  of  these  institu- 
tions will  suffer  because  no  member  of  the  board  has  the  necessary  interest  and  technical 
qualifications  properly  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  institutions.  A practical  way 
to  meet  this  problem  is  to  group  the  institutions  on  a basis  of  their  character  and  needs  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  people  to  whom  they  appeal  and  then  place  each  group  under  the 
control  of  a board  whose  members  are  properly  qualified  to  deal  with  that  particular  group  and 
genuinely  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  group," 

Personnel.  The  Board  of  Administration  is  a paid  board.  There  are  no  specified  qualifi- 
cations as  to  experience  or  general  knowledge  of  welfare  work,  as  might  be  expected  of  a board 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  diminishing  pauperism,  defectiveness  and  degeneracy  and  es- 
tablishing standards  of  institutional  treatment. 

The  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  have  no  training  in  social  work  nor  are  they  required 
to  have  any.  Salary  schedule  for  the  1931  period  is: 


Vice  Chairman 

Annually 

$4,000 

Member 

4,000 

Member 

4,000 

Business  I^nager 

5,000 

Assistant  Business  Manager 

3,300 

Secretary 

2,700 

Accountant 

2,400 

Assistant  Secretary' 

2,400 

Bookkeeper 

1,800 

Secretary  to  Business  Manager 

1,800 

Chief  Clerk 

1,800 

Record  Clerk 

1,800 

Clerk -Typist 

1,800 

Clerk -Typist 

1,560 

Clerk-Typist 

1,350 

This  budget  is  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  a personnel  specifically  trained  In  administra- 
tion and  methods  of  treatment  for  prevention,  reeducation  and  rehabilitation  of  our  socially, 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  groups. 

Revised  statutes  74-102  specifies  that  members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  for  a period  of  foiir  years,  without  regard  to  party  pol- 
itlcs.'  ' The  records  show  what  has  actually  happened: 

^^^See  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Institutional  Surveys. 

^^Wvised  Statutes  76-101  and  129. 
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Peraonnel  of  Board  of  Admialatration  appointed  in  1917. 

Arthur  Capper,  Goyernor 

E.  W.  Hock,  Marion,  Term  expired  July  1,  1921 
C.  W.  Green,  Kansas  City,  Term  expired  July  1,  1919 
Wilbur  N.  Mason,  Topeka,  Term  expired  July  1,  1921. 

Biennial  Period  ending  June  30,  1920 

Jlenry  J.  Allen,  Governor 

Wilbur  Mason,  member,  July  1,  1921 

H.  J.  Penney,  Vice-Chairman,  July  1,  1923 

E.  L.  Barrier,  Vice-Chairman,  July  1,  1921 

Biennial  Period,  ending  June  30,  1922. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  Governor 

H.  J.  Penney,  Vice-Chairman,  Term  expired  July  1,  1923 
E.  L.  Barrier,  Term  expired  July  1,  1925 
E.  N.  Underwood,  Term  expired  J\ily  1,  1925. 

Biennial  Period,  ending  June  30,  1924. 

Jonathan  M.  Davis,  Governor 

A.  B,  Carney,  Vice-Chairman,  Term  expired  June  30,  1927 
Roger  M,  Williams,  Term  expired  June  30,  1925 
W.  P.  Lambertson,  Term  expired  June  30,  1925. 

Biennial  Period,  Ending  June  30,  1926. 

Ben  S.  Paulen,  Governor 

Chas.  S.  Huffman,  Columbus 
Lacey  M.  Simpson,  Canton 
Harry  E.  Peach,  Emporia 

Biennial  Period,  ending  June  30,  1928. 

Ben  S.  Paulen,  Governor 

Chas.  S,  Huffman,  Columbus 
Lacey  M.  Simpson,  Canton 
Harry  E.  Peach,  Emporia 

Biennial  Period,  ending  June  30,  1930. 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  Governor 
Lacey  M.  Simpson 
Charles  S.  Huffman 
Robert  B.  Grimes 

Biennial  Report,  ending  June  30,  1932, 

Harry  H.  Woodring,  Governor 
W.  F.  O'Brien 
Ed  Armold 
Geo.  L,  McCarty 

By  this  arrangement  there  should  be  1 new  appointment  1 biennium,  and  2 alternate  biennixims 
ratified  by  the  senate.  This  plan  was  apparently  followed  until  1923  when  there  was  a complete 
change  in  Board  personnel,  and  again  in  1925,  Incidentally,  in  these  years  there  was  a change 
in  party  politics.  In  1927  Governor  Paulen  reappointed  his  entire  Board  and  in  1929  the  suc- 
ceeding governor  reappointed  2 members  each  to  serve  for  their  5th  and  6th  years.  In  1931,  there 
was  a complete  change  in  personnel,  again  with  a change  in  the  party  in  administrative  control. 

Duties  and  Functions. ^ The  Business  Manager  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Administration  is 
given  "full  authority  to  manage  and  control  state  institutions  and  to  purchase  all  supplies." 


^Revised  Statutes,  74-100. 
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This  statement  of  purpose  is  followed  by  further  specific  prowisions  as  for  example  the  hand- 
ling of  incomes  from  institutions  for  sale  of  products,  fees,  exc.,  which  seem  to  nullify  the 
purpose  of  the  Business  Manager  to  unify  the  business  management  of  the  Institutions,  The 
Business  Manager  is  specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  handling  the  moneys 
of  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  to  draw  on  such  moneys  from  the  Woman’s  Farm,  and  to  pre- 
pare a statement  of  income  of  the  Kansas  Vocational  School. The  Board  of  Administration  is 

(2) 

also  the  specified  body  to  regulate  expenses,  receive  moneys,  of  certain  institutions,  spe- 
cified as  follows:  School  for  the  Doaf;^^^  School  for  the  Blind; State  Tuberculosis 

SanitoriumP^  Hospital  for  Epileptics; Western  University; ^ Lamed  State  Hospital. 

Although  the  Board  of  Regents  has  bean  appointed  to  handle  the  business  of  the  Institu- 

(9 ) 

tions  of  higher  learning,  the  Board  of  Administration  rather  than  Board  of  Regents  or  Busi- 
ness Manager  is  given  the  responsibility  for  the  erection  and  regulation  regarding  management 
and  operating  fvind  of  the  school  dormitories.  Other  institutions  are  evidently  included  under 
the  broad  power  of  the  Business  Manager,  referred  to  in  Revised  Statutes  74-108, 

A similar  analysis  of  the  laws  governing  reporting,  accounts,  property,  etc,  shows  a lack 
of  uniformity  in  placing  the  duty  and  function  with  the  Business  Manager,  or  with  the  Board  of 
Administration.  Revised  Statutes  76-108  states  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Administration  in 

the  same  language  used  in  Revised  States  74-108  concerning  the  Business  Manager.  Board  of 

Administration  are  "Board  of  Trustees  or  Directors  of  State  Institutions  to  Control  and  Man- 
age  -." 

The  appointment  of  Superintendents,  fixing  salaries,  application  for  commitment  or  admis- 
sion, transfers,  discharges,  indenture  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Administration.  The  laws  do 
not  show  a similar  lack  of  uniformity  in  assigning  these  responsibilities  as  was  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  property,  moneys,  etc, 

A brief  of  the  statutes  pertaining  to  the  purpose,  organization  and  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  and  the  Business  Manager  is  appended 

^Revised  Statutes 

^Revised  Statutes 

^76-1007 
(4) 

^ '76-1102 

^76-1505 

(6) 

76-1405 
^'^^76-803 

^76-1301 

^76-159  to  161 


76-2304,  2523,  901. 
76-156. 
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I.  PUBPOSE  OF  BOARD  Of  AMINISTRATION 


1.  To  employ  expert  business  manager  and  bring  all  institutions  under  one 
board  of  trustees. 

Other  several  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Directors  abolished. 

2.  Diminish  pauperism,  defectiveness  and  degeneracy,  humanitarian  side 
shall  not  be  neglected. 

II.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AIMIMISTRATION 

1.  Composition  and  chairman 

2 . Tenure 

3.  Bond  and  Oath 

4.  Time  for  work 

5.  Salaries  and  offices 

6.  Officers  and  Employees  of  Board 

(a)  Appointment  by  board  subject  to  civil  service  76-101 

{b ) Not  subject  to  discharge  for  political  affiliation  76-101 

Attempt  to  influence  political  affiliation  76-129 

(c)  Must  not  be  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  Board  76-101 

7.  Business  Manager 

( a ) Appointment  by  Board  of  Administration 


(b)  Purpose,  have  full  authority  to  manage  and  control 
state  institutions  and  to  purchase  all  supplies 

(c)  Duties  and  Functions  of  Business  Manager 

1.  Determine  supplies  on  hand  and  needed, 
purchase  supplies,  reject  any  or 
all  bids.  76-101  and  76-1 08A 

Western  University  76-803 

Penalty  for  expenditures  in  excess 
of  appropriation  76-102 

Penalty  for  accepting  gifts,  gra- 
tuities, etc.  76-126 


2.  Sale  and  condemnation  of  obsolete 
property 

3.  Tedte  inventories,  see  that  build- 
ings, grounds,  improvements,  are 
cared  for  and  preserved 


76-116-A,B,C-R 


76-101 


4.  Prepare  biennial  estimates  of  appro- 
priations 76-101 

5.  Report  to  legislative  committee 

upon  request  76-101 


76-107 
76-m 

76-122 

74-101 
74-102 
74-103 
74-104 
(Revised)  74-106 
74-107 


74-108 


74-108 
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6.  With  the  Board  of  Administration 
and  State  Architect  have  charge 

of  erection  of  buildings  76-101 

7.  Secure  v/ritten  reports  from  Insti- 
tutions 76-101 

8.  Incomes  from  institutions  for  sale 
of  products,  fees,  etc. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory  76-2304 

Women's  Farm  (only  draws  on  moneys)  76-2523 
Kansas  Vocational  School 

Statement  of  Income  76-901 

9.  Signs  contracts  for  prison  labor  76-2431 


III.  FUNCTIONS  AND  DOTIES  OF  BOARD  OF  ADI.IINISTHATION 

1.  Make  own  rules  for  proper  ezercise  of  its  powers  76-104 

2.  Management  of  State  Institutions 


(a)  Appointment  of  Superintendents,  employees  of  each 


institution,  fix  salaries,  etc,  76-101 
Warden  for  four  years  76-2404 
Superintendent  of  Orphans'  Horae  76-1707 
Superintendent  of  State  Training  School  76-1604 
Superintendent  of  Lamed  Hospital  76-1301 
Superintendent  of  Deaf  School  76-1003 
Superintendent  of  Woman's  Industrial  Farm  76-2504 
Superintendent  of  Norton  Sanitorlum  76-1504 


(with  advice  and  recommendations  of  Advisory  Board) 
Other  institutions  are  not  especially  named 


Approve  appointments  of  other  institutional  employees 


and  fix  salaries 

Reformatory  76-2303 

Confirm  appointment  of  parole  officer,  G.I.S.  76-2203 

At  Penitentiary,  V/arden  appoints— Board  and  Warden 

decides  on  number  78-2401 

Sajne  for  State  Orphans'  Home  76-1707 

Same  for  State  Training  School  76-1604 

Same  for  State  Hospital  at  Lamed  76-1301 

Same  for  State  School  for  Deaf  76-10C3 

Same  for  State  Sanitorium  at  Norton  76-1504 


Administer  oaths  and  require  bonds 
State  Reformatory 
State  Penitentiary 
Appoint  Business  Manager 


7 6-106 
76-2305 
76-2404  and  18 
74-108 


Removal  of  executive  officers  of  Institutions 

for  failure,  neglect  or  refusal  to  abide  by  rules  76-105 

(b)  Are  Board  of  Trustees  or  Directors  of  State  Insti- 
tutions to  control  and  manage  same  76-108, A, B,C 

Make  rules  and  regulations  regarding  management 

and  employment,  discipline  and  Instructions  in 

Reformatory  76-2301,  76-2315  and  20 

Penitentiary  76-2404,6,7,10 


State  Orphans'  Home  76-1707 

State  Training  School  76-1603 

Industrial  Farm  for  Women  76-2504,13,14,18 

(Seeks  to  improve,  build-up,  educate  inmates) 
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Boys’  Industrial  School 
Girls*  Industrial  School 
Blind  and  Deaf 

(Fix  academic  year) 
Hospital  for  Fplleptics 
State  Sanitorium  at  Norton 


76-2101  & 76-2112 
76-2201  & 76-2211 
76-1103  & 76-1008 

76-1402  & 76-1403 
76-1503 


3.  Inmates  or  Wards 


(a)  Applications,  Commitments,  Admissions 


1.  Applications  to  Board  who  shall  assign  them 

2.  Furnish  legislature  with  nvimbar  refused  to 
Hospital  for  Insane  and  number  of  days  patient 
was  supixjrted  by  county 

3.  Provision  for  Insane  whose  residence  is  unknown 

4.  Take  action  of  property  if  commitment  is  questioned 

5.  Application  to  Industrial  School  made  to  board 
with  power  to  delegate  authority  to  superintend- 
ents 

6.  First  made  to  Board  who  shall  give  notice  when 
person  can  be  admitted. 

Boys*  Industrial  School  76-2119 

Girls*  Industrial  School  76-2216 

State  Training  School  76-1605,1606,1607 

(Prescribe  and  publish  blanks) 

State  Hospital  at  Topeka  and  Osawatomie 
for  private  patients  76-1212,1213,1220 

State  Sanitorium,  Norton,  patients 
not  able  to  pay  76-1510 

Home  for  Cripples  at  Atchison  76-1715 


76-119 


76-120 

76-123 

76-124 


76-148 


(b)  Transfers 

From  Penitentiary  to  Peformatory 
From  Reformatory  to  Penitentiary 
From  State  Orphans'  Home 
From  Woman’s  Farm 


76-2311 

76-2314 

76-1709 

76-2521 


(c)  Discharges 

1.  Admitted  with  contagious  disease  76-135 

2,  Institutions 

Reformatory,  terminate  sentences  not  to 

exceed  maximum  terms  76-2306  & 76-2320 

Fix  uniform  system  of  marks  and  credits  76-2313 

Boys*  Industrial  School 

Dismissal  of  Incorrigible  boys  76-2118 

Penitentiary 

Removal  in  case  of  fire  or  contagious  disease  76-2419 

Discharge  — good  time  76-2451  & 76-2421R 

State  Orphans*  Horae  76-1708 

Woman’s  Industrial  Farm  76-2505,10,2512,16 

Confer  diplomas  on  graduates  from 

School  for  Deaf  76-1009 

School  for  Blind  76-1104 


State  Hospitals  at  Topeka  and  Osawatomie 
Require  return  or  arrest 

Reformatory  (and  pay  reward) 

Boys'  Industrial  School 
Woman's  Farm 


76-1224 

76-2316  and  22 
76-2113 
76-2515 


(d)  Indenture 

Seek  out  persons  to  whom 
and  cancellation  of  same 
Boys*  Industrial  School 
Girls*  Industrial  School 
Consent  to  adoptions 


to  indent’ore  minors 

76-141 
76-2117  & 76-2114 
76-2215  & 76-2212 
76-1711 
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( e) 


(f ) 


(s) 


Supervise  relinquishments  of  indenture 
and  adoption  for  all  orphanages 
Investigate  improperly  indentiired  pupils 
of  Girls*  Industrial  School 

Board  of  Administration  is  Legal  Guardian  of 
children  in  State  Orphans’  Home 


38-117  & 38-118 
76-2206 

76-1706 


Earnings  of  Inmates 

Penitentiary.  Pay  not  less  than  lOjf  a day  76-2421H 

Letting  and  control  of  contracts  for 
prison  labor  76-2424,27,32,36,37  and  48 

Fix  uniform  r\ile  of  earnings,  3gf  to  5g? 


a day — Woman’s  Farm 

Reformatory.  Pay  not  less  than  10<^  a day 
Care  and  Treatment 

1.  Investigate  and  encourage  scientific  treatment 


7 6 -251 w 
76-2321 


76-122 


2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


of  Insane,  Epileptic,  and  Feebleminded 
Furnish  readers  for  Blind  in  Schools  of  higher 
learning  76-157-158 

Sterilization  of  Inmates,  orders,  controls, 
records,  procedure,  etc.  (Does  not  violate  fed- 
eral or  state  constitution)  76-149,50,51,52,53,54,55 


Provide  dental  treatment 
Provide  fire  protection  at  Institutions 
Give  special  attention  to  methods  of  care 
and  treatment 

Require  records  of  inmates 
Reformatory 
Woman's  Farm 

State  Hospital  at  Topeka  and  Osawatomie 


(h)  Prevention 

1.  Make  special  investigation  of  conditions,  causes, 
prevention,  cure  of  crime,  pauperism,  etc.  Employ 
expert  investigator,  salary  not  to  exceed  :^5  a day 

2.  Members  attend  annual  conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  Expenses  not  to  exceed  $400.00 

3.  Gather  information  regarding  best  and  most 
successful  methods  in  this  and  other  countries 


76-162 

76-125 

76-122 

76-2312 

76-2511 

76-1223 


76-122 

76-140 

76-122 


4.  General  Administration  of  Institutions 

(a)  Investigate  management  of  affairs  of  any  institution  76-134 

(b)  Require  system  of  accounting  76-110 

(c)  Permit  contingent  funds  to  Institutions  and  provide 

account  forms  76-130-131 

(d)  Provide  revolving  salary  funds  for  resignations 

or  discharges  during  month  76-144 

(e)  Inspect  books,  records,  stores,  furnishings, 

properties  of  Institutions  76-118 

(f)  Administer  and  enforce  laws  relating  to  Insane,  in 

and  out  of  hospital  76-135 

(g)  Make  annual  reports,  provide  state  forms  76-122 

(h)  Nuisances  within  one  half  mile  of  institution  76-142-143 

(1)  Receive  monthly  reports  from  Superintendents  76-128 

Penitentiary 

Itonthly  reports  of  accoxmts  76-2412 

Clerk  to  file  reports  of  financial  transactions  76-2416 
Monthly  and  annual  report  of  accounts  by  warden  76-2408,09 
Reports  of  government,  policy,  etc.  76-2404 

Boys'  Industrial  School.  Reports  of  delegated 

visits  76-2115,16 

Norton  — Report  to  Board  76-1508 

Lamed  — Report  of  all  moneys  76-1302 
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Western  University  stateaent  of  eolXections  76-804 

Industrial  School,  statement  of  collections  76-901 

From  all  Institutions  regarding  buildings, 

properties,  etc,  76-101 

5,  Private  Institutions  with  state  aid,  control  and  aid  subject 
to  same  visitation,  inspection,  supervision,  as  are  Public 
Institutions 

6,  Property 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


le) 

(f) 

(s) 

(h) 


(i) 

(J) 

(k) 

(l) 
(m) 


Secretary  of  state  shall  have  custody  of  deeds  of 
property  7 6-137 

Grant  licenses  to  railroads  to  build  spurs  76-2324  & 76-139 

Condemnation  of  land  76-147 

Lease  lands  for  oil,  gas  or  other  mineral 

purposes  76-2433  and  7 6- 112, 112a, 112b, 112c ,112d 

113,114,115 

Sale  of  material  to  coxmties  for  roads  con- 
tiguous to  Institutions  76-116 

Construct,  equip,  maintain  tanks  76-117 

Suits  by  or  against  board  hold  property,  receive 
executive  trusts  76-109 

Fees,  charges,  moneys,  received  from  rentals,  sales, 
or  Federal  Government,  etc,  76-156 

School  for  Deaf,  prescribe  and  collect  charges  76-1007 

School  for  Blind,  prescribe  and  collect  charges  76-1102 

State  Sanitorium,  Norton,  fix  charges  76-1505 

Hospital  for  Epileptics  76-1405 

Western  University  - provide  and  regulate  expend- 

itures  76-803 

Lamed,  draw  on  moneys  received  76-1301 

Erection,  regulations,  regarding  management  and 
operating  fund  of  school  dormitories  76-159-160-161 

Care  and  preservation  of  buildings  and 

properties  76-101  & 76-132-133 

Rules  and  Regulations  regarding  bids  and 

contracts  76-1237-38  and  76-103 

No  personal  interest  in  purchases,  moneys 

from  sales,  etc,  76-138 

With  business  manager  and  State  Architect  have 

charge  of  erection  of  buildings  76-101 


7,  Reports 


(a)  Board  of  Administration  Reports 

Make  Annual  reports  76-122 

To  State  Treasurer  regarding  moneys  received  from 

Hospital  for  Epileptics  76-1405 

State  Sanitorium  76-1514 

(b)  To  Legislature 

1,  Time  books  and  pay  roll  76-127 

2,  Upon  request  regarding  appropriations  76-101 


( c )  To  Governor 

Suggestion  respecting  legislation 


76-145-146 


76-101 


CHILD  WELFARE  IN  KANSAS 


Child  welfare  work  of  today  is  haaed  on  certain  cardinal  principles; 

TPhe  duty  of  goTernment  to  assxire  to  every  child  proper  protection  and 
support  and  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity;  and  to  safe- 
guard family  life  In  so  far  as  possible  from  social  and  economic  dis- 
orders. 


"The  responsibility  of  the  government  and  private  philanthropy  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  and  adequate  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  all, 
handicapped  children  according  to  their  individual  requirements."'^' 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  field  for  prevention  lies  in  the  policies  and  methods  of 
the  child  welfare  work  in  a state,  the  studies  on  this  subject  have  been  directed  toward  a 
searching  analyses  of  our  various  kinds  of  child  welfare  work,  public  and  private,  to  ascertain 
what  we  are  doing  and  the  results  of  success  or  failure  of  our  methods. 

Foremost  in  our  minds  are  the  questions;  - What  protection  are  we  giving  our  children  to 
prevent  dependency,  delinquency,  neglect,  mental  and  physical  handicaps? 

What  are  we  doing  to  help  a child  make  normal  adjustments  who  happens  to  have  been  born 
in  a family  or  a neighborhood  of  social  disorder  and  conflict  that  would  contribute  to  depend- 
ency, delinquency,  neglect,  defectiveness,  or  other  handicaps? 

What  kind  of  home  are  we  giving  the  child  who  becomes  ward  of  our  state  or  private  insti- 
tutions? How  nearly  do  we  approach  normal  foster  home,  family,  and  comraonity  conditions  of 
living? 

How  do  we  build  right  attitudes  of  responsibility,  fair  play,  honesty,  wholesome  family 
relationships,  self  support  arid  individual  self-development  in  these  children? 

We  in  Kansas  are  not  recognizing  in  practice  or  in  law  o\ir  unadjusted  children  who  are  the 
incipient  defectives,  delinquents,  or  dependents.  Equally  serious,  we  do  not  discriminate  be- 
tween these  various  classifications  or  give  special  attention  to  root  causes  of  each  classifi- 
cation of  maladjustment.  Our  laws  are  confused,  wordy,  and  indiscriminate.  We  urge  readers 
to  give  particular  attention  to  these  problems  as  we  of  the  Commission  have  done  in  directing 
our  studies  and  in  our  report. 

In  order  to  picture  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  in  Kansas  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
viously stated  classifloations,  we  quote  excerpts  from  the  law  pertaining  thereto.  We  ack- 
nowledge the  correlation  between  our  local  eomnunlty  welfare  programs  and  our  law;  the  per- 
sonnel and  practices  of  our  courts  and  our  stats  institutions  and  agencies.  We  realize  that 
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provision  for  allowances  and  pensions  are  an  integral  part  of  the  local  program.  We  assume 
that  the  treatment  and  educational  policies  of  our  institutions  must  be  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  the  socials  educational  and  mental  status  of  the  inmate  population.  We  make  comparisons 
with  other  states,  but  more  generally,  with  proved  and  admittedly  more  efficient  methods  of 
prevention,  treatment  or  training,  and  personnel  qualifications  for  carrying  out  the  policies. 

The  report  follows  the  general  outline:  (1)  The  unadjusted  child,  who  has  not  become  a 

sufficiently  se'^ious  problem  to  have  been  classified  as  delinquent  or  defective;  (2)  the 
Juvenile  Court;  (3)  the  neglected  child;  (4)  the  dependent  child,  who  is  orphaned,  deserted 
or  whose  family  is  poverty  stricken;  (5)  the  delinquent  child;  (6)  the  physically  handicapped 
child;  (7)  the  mentally  handicapped  child. 
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THE  UNADJUSTED  CHILD 


Grown-ups  since  time  immemorial  have  had  decided  ideas  about  ways  of  getting  children  to 
conform  to  social  standards  - making  them  behave,  we  used  to  say. 

If  prompt  obedience,  respect  for  elders,  truthfulness,  industry  and  honesty  could  not  be 
Inculcated  through  kindly  guidance,  harsh  measures  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  child's  own 
good.  Ha  must  learn  to  get  along  with  people  and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

This  reasoning  was  perfectly  soxmd,  but  much  of  the  effort  went  wide  of  the  mark  because 
there  was  no  understanding  of  the  cause  of  the  child's  rebellion,  and  submission  at  one  point 
led  to  outbreak  at  another.  The  child's  conflict  carried  over  into  adulthood,  accounts  for 
many  a defeated  life  and  perhaps  for  much  of  our  lawlessness. 

There  is  now  evidence  to  show  that  many  of  the  emotional  frictions  in  early  life  may  be 
quite  readily  relieved.  Fears,  strong  dislikes,  physical  defects,  an  inferiority  complex, 
glandular  imbalance,  language  difficulties,  etc.,  may  be  their  source.  When  the  particular 
difficulty  is  removed,  entirely  normal  behavior  usually  results. 

Far  too  little  use  is  still  being  made  of  the  knowledge  at  our  command,  but  we  are  stir- 
ring somewhat  out  of  the  shadows. 

Provision  and  Methods  of  Treatment 

Truancy  Officers.  One  of  the  early  attempts  to  deal  with  juvenile  waywardness  outside  the 
home,  was  through  truancy  officers.  The  Kansas  law,  72-4802,  passed  in  1903,  amended  in  1907 
and  1923  provides  that  the  county  superintendents  of  public  instruction  shall  divide  their 
counties  into  truancy  districts,  and  with  the  consent  of  county  commissioners,  appoint  a truancy 
officer  in  each  district.  Likewise  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  first  and  second  class 
shall  appoint  truancy  officers  for  their  respective  cities.  These  officers  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  parents  keep  their  children  in  school  according  to  law. 

There  are  in  Itonsas  88  truancy  districts  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  the 
balance  of  the  state  is  divided  into  127  districts.  In  1930,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
published  figures,  the  number  of  eases  receiving  the  attention  of  the  truancy  officers  was 
14,645.  Of  these,  2,965  were  placed  in  school  by  law. 

While  this  strong  arm  method  has  very  evident  limitations,  it  undoubtedly  results  in 
better  school  attendance.  During  the  15  years  following  the  legal  provision  for  truancy 

^Report  on  Unadjusted  Children  contributed  by  Herman  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Kansas 
Children's  Home  and  Service  Leag'ue. 
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officers,  the  dai-ly  average  attendance  compared  with  the  total  school  population  was  8^  higher 
than  in  the  15  years  preceding,  and  the  percentage  has  continued  to  grow. 

The  newer  methods  of  resolving  behavior  difficulties  seek  to  get  nearer  the  root  of 
trouble  and  apply  the  needed  remedy  case  by  case. 

Special  Rooms.  The  first  attack  was  inaugurated  by  the  school  system  in  providing  special 
rooms  for  backward  children.  A law  passed  in  1927  provides  (72-1035-36)  that 

"The  Board  of  Education  and  the  attendance  officers  in  every  school  district  of  the 
state  ascertain  the  number  of  children  three  years  or  more  retarded  in  school  prog- 
ress" and  where  fifteen  or  more  such  children  are  found,  a special  class  or  classes 
may  be  established  to  "provide  instruction  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  such 
children." 

In  compliance  with  this  act,  siz  cities  have  taken  a census  of  their  children  and  or- 
ganized ungraded  rooms.  These  cities  are:  Arkansas  City,  Emporia,  Lawrence,  Neodesha,  Salina 

and  Topeka.  These  cities  in  1930  had  an  eligible  population  of  334,  of  whom  280  enrolled  in 
compliance  with  the  law.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  such  as  Kansas  City  and  Wichita,  have 
"opportoinity  rooms"  or  their  equivalent,  which  do  not  conform  exactly  to  the  law,  but  perform 
much  the  same  function. 

In  all  such  plans,  the  attempt  is  to  segregate  the  backward  problem  children  into  smaller 
groups  to  which  trained  teachers  can  give  specialized  attention.  This  has  enabled  a number  of 
children  to  be  reinstated  in  regular  classes  and  has  saved  many  others  from  falling  hopelessly 
behind. 

Little  can  be  done  with  the  problem  as  a whole  until  we  know  just  how  many  children  Kansas 
has  who  have  so  far  lost  their  grip  on  our  learning  process  as  to  slip  back  three  grades.  We 
may  estimate  from  the  meager  statistics  that  the  number  is  probably  over  5,000.  As  repeating 
a grade  costs  the  school  system  $76.35  a year  per  pupil,  from  this  standpoint  alone,  the  matter 
would  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  school  authorities. 

Visiting  Teacher. A second  attack  on  child  waywardness  has  drawn  on  social  service  ex- 
perience and  methods,  and  is  known  as  visiting  teacher  work.  It  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
most  conduct  difficulties  in  children  may  be  traced  back  to  home  relationships  and  training. 

We  can  succeed  with  the  child  only  when  we  bring  teacher,  parents,  playmates,  and  perhaps  the 
child  himself  into  sympathetic  understanding,  and  work  out  a constructive  plan  to  overcome  his 
particular  handicap. 


^^^See  Source  Book  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  f\irther  discussion. 
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The  strategy  of  the  attack  consists  in  employing  highly  trained  sympathetic  persons  to 

serve  as  intimate,  personal  counsellors  for  school  children  in  trouble  and  for  their  perplexed 

parents  as  well;  visitors  who  can  get  at  the  real  root  of  the  trouble,  and  then  bring  all  the 

resources  of  the  community  to  its  solution, 

1 successful  experiment  in  visiting  teacher  work  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in 

Hutchinson  with  the  aid  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  but  has  been  discontinued  for  lack  of  money. 

In  Wichita,  the  work  has  become  quite  well  established  and  four  teachers  are  employed.  Last 

year  they  handled  1,466  cases  classified  thus; 

513  referred  on  account  of  scholarship 
199  n **  n n behavior 

287  tt  n n n bome  conditions 

72  " " " for  miscellaneous  causes. 

Of  the  children  with  whom  visiting  teachers  come  in  contact,  less  than  Vfa  are  later  sent 
to  correctional  institutions.  Faith  in  the  movement  is  thus  expressed  by  one  of  the  teachers: 
"The  Visiting  Teachers  are  working  at  the  beginning  of  social  problems.  They  feel  that  if 
symptoms  can  be  diagnosed  and  treated  at  a time  when  prevention  and  direction  are  still  pos- 
sible, life  for  those  Individuals  as  adults  may  be  quite  altered," 

Research  Laboratory,  k third,  and  the  newest  approach  to  the  unadjustment  problem  is  the 
Research  Laboratory.  This  is  a center  where  a psychologist  and  co-workers  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  inner  workings  of  a child’s  thoughts  and  emotions  and  prescribe  remedies  for  such 
traits  as  hinder  his  successful  adjustment.  It  aims  to  give  helpful  service  to  all  agencies 
concerned  with  child  welfare. 

To  such  a Laboratory  children  may  be  referred  by  social  agencies,  visiting  teachers, 
school  principals  and  teachers,  physicians,  public  health  officers  and  parents. 

It  is  foimd  that  personality  traits  can  be  traced  to  early  life,  to  unfortiinate  environ- 
ment, to  unhealthy  mental  and  physical  habits,  to  warped  emotional  attitudes,  or  to  wrong  ways 
of  reacting  to  life's  experiences.  The  child  himself  is  often  quite  as  much  at  a loss  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  as  his  elders.  When  he  has  talked  things  out  and  is  shown  the  "why"  of  his 
troubles,  he  will  usually  cooperate  to  direct  himself  into  a different  outlook  on  life. 

We  have  at  hand  the  results  of  two  such  publicly  supported  Laboratories  in  Kansas,  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  at  the  Bell  Memorial  Hospital  of  Kansas  University  which  is  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  the  Child  Research  Laboratory  at  Friends  University,  Wichita.  At  the 
latter  from  the  date  of  opening,  September,  1930  to  April  1,  1932,  276  children  were  examined. 
Among  the  reasons  for  examination  were: 
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Tests  for  adoption  or  placement  42 
Speech  problems  16 
School  difficulties  33 
Fears  7 
Lying  and  stealing  4 
Temper  tantrums  2 


Habit  spasms  3 

Jealousy  and  negativism  12 

Delinquency  6 

Bmotional  maladjustment  29 

Poor  motor  coordination  14 

Masturbation,  enuresis,  thumb-suck- 
ing and  nail-biting  7 


The  intelligence  quotients  in  the  group  varied  from  46  to  130, 

Reporting  concerning  the  work  at  the  Laboratory,  Dr.  Edwina  Cowan,  Director,  says; 

"Of  the  cases  of  school  failure  we  examined  last  year,  one  half  of  them  were  child- 
ren perfectly  capable  of  doing  the  work  but  handicapped  by  reading  disabilities 
acquired  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  These  children  were  costing  the  school 
system  large  amounts  of  money  each  year  by  repeating  grades  and  getting  no  benefit 
themselves  from  the  work.  Each  case  had  developed  an  interesting  set  of  behavior 
problems  ranging  from  delinquent  to  psychopathic." 


Nothing  is  more  evident.  Dr.  Cowan  feels,  than  that  "the  police  departments  mishandle 
large  numbers  of  cases  each  year;  while  everywhere,  parents  are  punishing  their  children  daily 
for  showing  signs  of  insecurity  which  have  been  developed  by  home  conditions." 

The  fourth  approach  is  through  the  Juvenile  Court, 


( 2 ) 

A Practical  Beginning  for  Kansas 

As  a result  of  our  study  of  the  Unadjusted  Child,  two  facts  stand  out; 

Much  of  our  delinquency  and  dependency  can  be  presented  by  dealing  with 
behavior  problems  in  their  early  stages. 

Such  a procedure  will  result  in  great  human  gain  and  in  the  long  run  will 
prove  an  economy  in  money  to  be  raised  by  taxes  and  voluntary  contributions, 

A practical  beginning  is  not  beyond  o\ir  reach  in  Kansas.  In  sparsely  settled  counties, 
a social  worker  with  Visiting  Teacher  training  will  be  able  to  meet  the  present  needs.  Cities 
of  the  first  and  second  class  may  desire  to  employ  one  or  more  visitors  for  their  own  com- 
munities, These  workers  could  take  the  place  of  truancy  officers  and  do  relief  and  probation 
work  as  well,  except  in  larger  cities  able  to  employ  workers  in  each  sijecial  field. 

The  expert  service  needed  for  study  of  problem  cases  is  more  difficult  to  secure.  Here, 
again,  however,  Kansas  has  at  hand  splendid  equipment  which  could  be  converted  to  this  use. 


^^^See  Section  on  Juvenile  Court,  this  Report. 
(^^Contributed  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Behavior  Clinics 
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Jhe  State  Orphans’  Home  at  Atchison  could  easily  be  equipped  as  a Receiving  Home  and  Research 
Laboratory,  where  problem  children  could  be  sent  by  the  courts  of  the  state  for  study  and 
treatment.  With  trained  workers  in  the  counties,  many  of  these  children  could  soon  be  returned 
to  their  homes  under  supervision. 

A Research  Laboratory  woxild  meet  another  crying  need.  It  could  give  expert  advice  to 
local  Juvenile  Courts,  the  State  Board  and  others  in  the  allocation  of  children  to  the  various 
Institutions  of  the  state.  Children  of  high  intelligence  need  no  longer  find  their  way  into 
Winfield  in  haphazard  fashion.  Bright,  placeable  children  would  find  homes  through  Homefind- 
ing agencies  rather  than  spend  their  impressionable  years  in  an  orphanage,  tiarginal  children 
would  be  placed  where  they  would  receive  training  in  the  simple  tasks  which  give  them  satis- 
faction, Feeblemindedness  would  not  be  treated  as  delinquency. 

As  a still  further  service,  the  Receiving  Home  could  be  a center  where  certain  types  of 
problem  children  needing  institutional  care  and  special  supervision  would  receive  extended 
treatment. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  influence  of  the  institution  would  spread  as  the  work  de- 
veloped. In  time  the  same  staff  of  experts  could  assist  with  extension  work  in  other  centers 
of  the  state.  What  we  are  concerned  with  now,  however,  is  that  a start  be  made  in  intelligent 
care  and  treatment  of  our  \inadjusted  children. 

As  Doctor  Haven  Emerson  said  in  his  address: 

"Can  the  health  officer  who  speaks  with  authority  of  the  separate  identities  of 
small  pox  and  chickeupoi,  of  German  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  state  with  the 
same  authority  that  retardation  and  maladjustment  of  behavior  at  school  rarely 
appear  in  the  same  boy  and  have  different  and  commonly  preventable  factors? 

"Can  the  probabilities  of  stealing  and  truancy  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
today’s  records  of  boys  who  have  motherless  homes  or  breakfastless  mornings? 

Why  is  it  less  the  province  of  a doctor  of  public  health  to  concern  himself 
with  the  incidence  of  temper  tantrums  than  with  the  prevalence  of  rickets  in 
a community? 

"If  half  of  the  boys  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  police  have  suffered  from  bad 
companionship,  is  that  not  as  important  a social  fact  demanding  preventive  com- 
munity expenditures  as  that  half  the  babies  who  die  of  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
had  unpastieurized  mllk?"^^^ 


^^^Haven  Emerson,  M.D. , The  Iitognitude  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  as  a Public-Health 
Problem;  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Tol.  1,  p,  212, 
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Case  Studies 


A summary  case  study  of  a Negro  child  who  was  a bothersome  youngster  to  say  the  least, 
both  at  home,  in  school,  and  in  the  neighborhood,  has  been  secured  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  of  Ifensas  University,  to  illustrate  the  type  of  information  that  is 
needed  before  one  can  even  begin  to  understand  underlying  causes  of  behavior  problems. 
Identifying  information:  MFN.  Age  8;  P School;  Grade  3. 

Nature  of  Behavior  difficulty:  Very  slow  in  school;  creates  a discipline  problem; 

very  inattentive. 

I.  Family  History 


A.  Social  History: 

1.  Father’s: 

lai;  negro;  unemployed;  education  very  meagre.  The  father  is  divorced  from 
the  mother  and  is  a source  of  trouble  in  that  the  mother  has  custody  of  the 
child  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  see  her.  As  a consequence  he  comes  to  the 
school  and  takes  the  child  away  without  any  of  the  family  knowing  her  where- 
abouts, The  father  lives  in  City.  He  does  nothing  for  the  child  and 

is  not  liked  by  the  child,  nor  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  He  is  a source 
of  distrust  and  antagonism. 

2.  Mother's: 

EBN;  negro;  unemployed;  income  void;  mentally  defective.  The  mother  is  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  the  child  duo  to  her  mental  instability;  she  must 
almost  be  taken  care  of  by  other  members  of  the  family,  is  actually  a prob- 
lem of  mental  deficiency.  She  has  no  power  whatsoever  over  the  child  and 
does  not  try  to  acquire  such.  The  child  lives  with  the  mother,  two  a\jnts 
and  an  uncle.  The  latter  three  take  care  of  the  child.  The  mother  is  the 
outcast  of  the  family,  and  so  considered  untouchable.  Thus  the  daughter  is 
not  given  the  best  of  care.  However,  one  uncle  is  trying  very  hard  to  rear 
her. 

3.  Maternal  grandparents: 

The  grandfather  is  dead;  the  grandmother  is  living  and  has  been  bedridden 
with  a broken  hip  for  a considerable  time.  She  is  cross,  and  does  not  allow 
the  child  around.  She  requires  all  the  attention  of  the  family. 

4«  The  Paternal  Grandparents  are  dead, 

5,  Brothers  and  Sisters  - none, 

B,  Medical  History: 

1,  Physical; 

None  of  the  members  can  recollect  any  disease  in  the  family.  There  are  no 
physical  abnormalities.  The  mother  is  mentally  defective, 

II,  History  of  the  Individual 

A,  Medical -Physical  record: 

1,  Birth  Conditions; 

The  mother  had  a normal  pregnancy;  child  was  a normal  time  baby;  had  a normal 
birth, 

2,  Early  Physical  Habits: 

The  child  was  bottle  fed  because  of  the  condition  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of 
birth;  its  feeding  hoiu's  were  very  irregular  due  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
mother;  the  child  was  taken  away  from  the  mother  by  the  aiuits  and  brother 
when  eighteen  months  old. 
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3.  Sleeping  habits: 

The  child  has  no  special  bpd  time,  awakens  easily;  tosses  and  kicks  the  night 
through.  Sleeps  alone  in  an  adequate  room,  well  ventilated.  There  is  a 
ritual  of  going  to  sleep.  The  aunt  sleeps  in  the  room  with  the  child, 

4.  Disease  Record: 

•Red  Measles',  Mumps  and  Chicken  Pox  - all  slight  cases  between  five  and 
eight  years  of  age, 

B,  Social -Personal  History  of  the  Individual: 

1.  ige  of  walking  and  talking  normal. 

2.  Temper  Tantrums: 

The  child  displays  no  temper;  is  very  passive  in  her  response  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

3.  Fears: 

She  has  no  fears  except  of  her  father  who  visits  the  school  and  takes  her 
away  for  a week-end  to  stay  with  him.  She  is  not  afraid  in  the  dark,  nor 
to  be  alone,  nor  in  most  situations  in  which  a child  would  show  fear. 

4.  Anxiety  reactions: 

Constantly  picks  her  nose  and  bites  her  fingernails. 

5.  Day-dreams  and  fantasy  life: 

Lives  in  a fantasy  life,  plays  alone  and  is  constantly  talking  of  and  about 
herself  when  alone.  Is  very  conscious  of  her  actions  and  must  have  a 
mirror  at  all  times. 

6.  Inferiority  Feelings: 

The  child  has  a marked  inferiority  feeling.  She  is  a constant  source  of 
amusement  to  the  children  by  her  actions  behind  the  teacher's  back;  she  is 
not  liked  by  her  playmates.  In  the  third  grade,  she  is  much  larger  than 
the  other  children  of  the  room,  which  she  feels  keenly,  as  she  thinks  she 
is  behind  and  so  dumb.  Really  she  is  average  in  school  work,  especially  in 
reading.  The  other  children  shun  her  at  play  hour,  saying  she  is  too  rough. 
When  she  plays  alone  with  dolls  she  is  constantly  beating,  scolding,  and 
kicking  them  around. 

7.  Discipline: 

The  child  is  obedient  away  from  home,  but  is  reluctant  in  obeying  at  home 
unless  the  uncle  speaks  to  her.  (He  is  very  severe  with  her.) 

8.  Self-assertive  tendencies: 

Is  self  assertive;  tends  to  dominate  and  boss  other  children.  She  boasts 
a great  deal  about  what  she  has  and  what  she  can  do,  and  has  an  obsession 
for  showing  off. 

9.  Play  habits: 

Plays  alone  most  of  the  time.  A few  boys  and  girls  her  size  come  to  visit 
her  occasionally.  Does  not  participate  easily  with  other  children  although 
she  has  opportunity  for  play  and  access  to  adequate  play  environment.  Has 
many  toys.  Is  intensely  interested  in  funny  papers.  She  walks  around  to 
neighbors*  houses  and  even  is  late  to  school  hunting  funny  papers  to  read. 

The  family  takes  two  papers. 

10.  Recreational  Activities: 

Is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  movies;  is  interested  in  books  and  reads  all  the 
time,  the  family  notices  this  trait  and  buys  her  books  and  magazines. 

11.  Companions: 

Has  no  companions.  The  children  call  her  nick-names  which  she  abhors.  As 
family  lives  in  a "white"  neighborhood,  she  plays  with  white  children  when- 
ever she  plays  with  anyone. 
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IS.  General  emotional  stability: 

Is  not  easily  angered  or  frightened,  but  seems  queer,  and  eratlc  at  times. 
She  does  things  at  times  which  to  the  obserYer  has  no  adequate  foiindatlon. 
The  child  is  shy  in  company  and  self-conscious.  She  feels  that  everyone, 
when  whispering,  is  talking  about  her  size  for  her  age. 

C.  Sducational  History: 

1.  School  Progress: 

Has  an  IQ  of  37;  is  above  the  average  in  reading  and  takes  pride  in  that. 
Arithmetic,  Art,  Music,  and  Physical  Training  are  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects. Is  in  the  third  grade;  has  been  regular  in  attendance;  has  not 
been  retarded;  and  has  not  been  advanced  by  skipping  a grade. 

2.  Teacher-pupil  relationship: 

The  child  likes  her  teacher  and  tries  to  show  it  by  bringing  flowers  and 
presents  to  her.  The  teachers  believe  that  she  is  a case  for  whom  nothing 
can  be  done.  As  a consequence  they  ignore  her. 

3.  Special  talents: 

Heading  is  her  most  outstanding  talent;  penmanship  and  spelling  rank  next. 

4.  Classroom  reactions: 

la  nervous  in  the  class  room,  and  seems  to  have  an  emotional  conflict.  She 
is  unruly  and  worrisome,  an  annoyance  to  pupils  and  teachers, 

III,  Family  Factors, 

A.  Home  Conditions: 

1.  Physical  factors: 

The  residence  is  a large  brick  house  with  well  ventilated  rooms,  and  tidy. 
The  family  owns  their  own  home  which  is  surrounded  with  a spacious  yard. 

The  physical  characteristics  are  ideal  for  the  rearing  of  a child.  There 
are  11  rooms  with  a sleeping  porch;  sanitation  good,  equipped  with  modern 
plumbing,  lighting  and  heating  apparatus. 

2.  Family  Life; 

(a)  Relation  of  parents  to  each  other:  Parents  are  divorced;  the  child 

being  in  custody  of  the  mother, 

(b)  Child-parent  relationship:  The  child  hates  her  father  and  hardly 

knows  her  mother,  although  she  is  living  in  the  house  with  the 
mother. 

(c)  Influence  of  relatives:  The  urcle  punishes  her  severely;  thinks  that 

she  has  inherited  criminal  blood.  He  sees  it  as  his  Job  to  get  her 
out  of  her  ways  of  doing  things  with  whippings.  She  is  blamed  for 
being  slow  and  lazy  and  uninterested  in  things.  Since  she  is  the 
only  child,  and  has  relatively  what  she  wants,  the  family  think  she 
should  be  an  angel.  The  relatives  practically  have  all  the  control 
of  the  child.  They  provide  for  her  the  necessities  of  life  and  a 
few  luxuries. 

3.  Occupational  Status  of  Home: 

The  family  has  status  in  the  community.  It  has  one  of  the  outstanding 
Negro  btisinesses  in  the  middle  west. 

4.  Religious  affiliations: 

The  family  is  Baptist,  and  there  is  no  religious  conflict  within  the  home. 

5.  Other  community  relations  reflected  in  the  Home: 

The  uncle  is  a Mason  and  is  quite  active  in  Masonic  affairs.  The  family 
is  relatively  isolated  due  to  the  location  of  the  home. 

B.  Neighborhood: 

1.  Location: 

The  neighborhood  is  a desirable  part  of  the  city.  They  are  not  near  any 
race  neighbors.  They  get  along  very  well  with  their  white  heighbors. 
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9,  School: 

The  school  is  interested  in  the  problem  but  does  nothing  about  it  for  they 
have  no  way  of  getting  at  the  factors  in  the  home.  The  guardians  are  in 
harmony  with  the  school  and  cooperate  with  any  project  that  the  school  tries 
to  put  over  in  dealing  with  the  child. 

Recommendations: 

It  seems  essential  to  change  the  environment.  The  child’s  salvation  does  not  lie  in  the 
way  of  continual  punishment.  The  following  we  suggest  as  a possible  solution: 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  for  playmates  of  her  own  age  and  race  group. 

2.  If  a normal  father-daughter  relationship  could  be  secured,  if  he  could 
furnish  a decent  home  the  court  might  change  custody  of  the  child. 

This  would  remove  influences  of  mother,  bedridden  grandmother,  and  \mcle 
who  punishes  so  severely.  It  might  place  her  where  she  is  "wanted", 
not  "accepted". 

3.  Those  in  custody  must  be  interested  in  her.  Through  proper  recreational 
activity  and  a congenial  environment  she  may  become  adjusted  so  that 
anxiety  and  insecurity  habits  will  be  broken. 

Since  this  approach  to  conduct  problems  is  new  and  little  understood,  we  cite  two  cases 
which  suggest  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  service. 

I,  VP;  a 7 year  old  girl  had  attended  kindergarten  one  year  but  made  no  progress 
of  any  kind.  Placed  in  IB,  failed  completely  during  the  first  six  months,  at 
which  time  she  was  brought  to  the  Laboratory.  Doctor  reported  speech  and 
motor-coordination,  especially  of  the  hands,  very  defective.  Examiner  unable 
to  get  good  hearing  test  because  of  the  child’s  inability  to  follow  directions. 

She  apparently  had  sufficient  hearing  to  enable  her  to  understand  ordinary  con- 
versation. Advised  that  she  be  taken  out  of  school  and  given  blindfold  train- 
ing for  motor-coordination,  special  speech  training,  and  private  academic  train- 
ing at  home  and  at  Laboratory. 

From  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of  the  now  term  VP  was  put  in  the  kindergarten 
where  she  perfected  her  skipping  and  made  good  social  adjustment.  She  was  then 
put  into  IB  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term.  The  mother  and  teacher  report 
that  she  is  doing  excellent  work  and  is  a leader  in  school.  Her  speech  is  almost 
normal. 


II.  LBJ;  a boy  15  years  old,  a school  failure,  disciplinary  case,  social  problem. 
Deferred  by  Chief  of  Police.  Was  kept  on  Poor  Farm  which  humiliated  him.  Was 
afraid  of  people.  Fought  the  doctor  who  examined  him;  fought  the  driver  who  took 
him  to  the  doctor.  Took  bath  only  when  forced  to  do  so.  Had  vivid  fear  of  being 
sent  to  an  institution. 

Doctor  found  him  a case  of  glandxiLar  imbalance  requiring  a carefully  prescribed 
and  supervised  course  of  medical  treatment. 

Examination  at  the  Laboratory  revealed:  "In  personality  he  is  somewhat  introvert. 

Shows  tremendous  insecurity  and  a deep  seated  and  long  standing  sense  of  social 
inferiority.  Goes  to  bed  at  five  o’clock,  gets  up  at  three-thirty  in  the  morning 
"because  mother  thinks  I will  be  more  refreshed  for  study."  Social  adjustments 
are  undeveloped  because  of  unfavorable  home  environment.  Has  an  abiding  loyalty 
for  his  feeble-minded  mother  and  is  burdened  by  realization  that  she  is  not  like 
other  boys’  mothers.  Is  desperately  determined  that  nobody  shall  find  out  through 
him  that  she  is  different  or  that  his  life  has  been  made  different  because  of  her. 
His  tremendous  reserve  is  perhaps  due  to  his  fear  of  punishment  by  his  father  or 
to  family  loyalty. 

Was  finally  placed  in  Kansas  Children’s  Home  and  Service  League  Boarding  Home, 
visits  the  Laboratory  and  is  steadily  growing  more  normal. 
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THE  JUVENILE  COURT 


The  Juvenile  Court  embodies  the  principle  that  the  best  policy  in  dealing  with  children 
is  to  guard  and  protect  them  rather  than  to  punish  them,  and  that  in  relation  to  its  neglected, 
dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  children,  the  State  shall  stand  in  character  of  parens- 
patrlae  - "in  the  place  of  a parent." 

Qualification  and  Salary  Scede.  Kansas  requires  no  special  qualifications  of  training 
or  education,  legal  or  social,  for  this  office.  The  salary  scale  provided  by  article  28-113 
and  28-308  granting  salaries  of  $500  per  annum  in  the  sparsely  populated  counties  to  $4,000 
per  annum  in  coimties  with  a population  over  111,000  normally  precludes  the  possibility  of  re- 
quiring adequately  trained  personnel  under  the  present  coxirt  system.  The  provisions  for  the 
Kansas  courts  with  the  standard  as  laid  down  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  and 
standards  of  other  states  are  compared. ^ 


The  Ideal  or  Standard 


Kansas 


Other  States 


The  Judge 

Should  be  chosen  be- 
cause of  special  qualifi- 
cations for  juvenile  work. 
Legal  training,  acquaint- 
ance with  social  problems 
and  understanding  child 
psychology. 


Probate  judge  shall 
be  juvenile  judge. 

No  qualifications 
other  than  being 
probate  judge. 


Tenure  of  Office. 

Sufficiently  long  to 
warrant  special  prepara- 
tory studies  and  develop- 
ment of  special  interests 
in  juvenile  work,  prefer- 
ably not  less  than  6 yrs. 


No  mention  made  of 
this. 


Must  be  attorney,  practiced  3 or  4 
years,  interested  in  children,  knowl- 
edge of  social  service,  philanthropy 
and  child  psychology. —Ge. 

Elected  by  Senate. — Ala. 

Judge  of  Superior  Court. — Ariz. 

Legal  voter  of  state,  a parent  ar;d 
not  more  than  40  years  old. — Ind. 

Qualified  elector,  completed  study 
of  law  and  admitted  to  practice. La. 

Duly  admitted  lawyer,  etc. 

Six  years,  appointed  by  judge  of 
superior  court. — Ga.;  La.;  Ore. 

Five  years — appointed  by  the 
Governor. — ^N.  J. 


The  Court 

Should  be  available 
in  every  community,  a 
court  equipped  to  deal 
with  children’s  cases. 


There  shall  be  crea- 
ted in  each  county-- 
a court  whose  juris- 
diction shall  pertain 
to  the  care  of  depend- 
ant. neglected  and 
delinquent  children. 
(38-401  R.S. ) 


County,  District  and  Circuit  courts 
have  original  jurisdiction. — Ky. ; Mass. 
Okla.;  R.I.;  Wash.;  Tex.;  Tenn.;  N.D.; 
N.Y.  (some  exceptions)  N.M, ; K. J. ; Mont 
Nebr.;  Md.;  Minn.;  Ohio,  West  Va.;  111. 
(except  counties  of  500,000). 

Municipal  justice,  probate  and 
police  justices  have  jurisdiction. — N.E 
Ver.;  S.C.;  (counties  of  100,000)  Colo. 
Va.;  (except  counties  of  25,000  to 
100,000. ) 


(1) 


The  Juvenile  Court,  by  Dorothy  Grauerholz  Wriglit 


i 


Atchison,  Kansas 
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The  Court,  con’t. 


Disposition. 

Disposition  of  child 
should  not  be  lawful 
evidence  against  child  In 
any  civil  or  criminal  or 
other  cause  in  any  other 
coiirt. 


Nature  of  proceedings. 

Should  not  be  crim- 
inal in  nature. 


Should  have  jurisdic- 
tion for  adults  contri- 
buting to  delinquency. 


Ill  coxirts  of  state  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  Wisconsin. 

Creation  of  Special  Courts 

(a)  In  counties  of  specified  population 

75.000  in  Ala. 

70.000  in  Ga. 

Over  500,000  in  111. 

Cities  of  100,000  in  Indiana 

(b)  In  all  cities,  towns  and  boroughs. - 

Conn. 

(e)  Only  in  two  counties. — Maryland 
(d)  In  each  judicial  district. — ^Utah. 


In  no  case  shall  pro- 
ceedings, orders  or 
judgment  be  deemed  a 
criminal  act  on  the 
part  of  any  child. 
38-415. 


No  record  of  juvenile  offenders 
shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  any 
criminal  or  civil  court. — Ariz.;  Conn.; 
Idaho;  Ky. ; Mass.;  I.Iich. ; N.J.;  N.D.; 
Ohio;  R.I.;  S.C.;  Tenn. ; Texas;  Utah; 
W.Va. 

Destroy  records  after  3 years  of 
good  behavior.  Ind.;  Wash,  (when  child 
is  21.  ] 


Provides  for  hearing 
in  a room  other  than 
regular  courtroom 
whenever  practical 
and  when  held  in  the 
regular  courtroom,  it 
must  be  at  least  two 
hours  after  regular 
court  session. 


The  punishment  for  con- 
tributing to  delin- 
quency is  a fine  not  to 
exceed  $1000  or  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed 
1 year  or  both.  This 
jurisdiction  comes  under 
the  county  courts. 


Court  to  have  jurisdiction  only  of 
chancery  courts. -r-Ala. 

Proceedings  are  at  no  time  to  as- 
sume form  of  adversary  suit.— Ark. 

In  no  case  shall  order  of  juvenile 
court  be  deemed  a conviction  of  crime. - 
Calif.;  Minn. 

Title  to  proceedings-’*The  people  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  involved?-Col. 

No  child  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
an  offense  in  a juvenile  court. — Conn. 

Child  may  be  cared  for  as  in  a 
court  of  chancery. — Ky. 

Hearing  shoiild  be  without  regard  to 
technicalities  of  procedure. -Maryland. 

Proceedings  are  not  to  be  deemed 
criminal. — Ltass. 

Not  to  be  heard  according  to  law 
of  criminal  procedure. — S.C. 

Criminal  statutes  shall  not  operate 
while  child  is  in  custody — Delinquent 
children  are  to  be  treated  parently, 
and  not  as  criminals.— Tenn. 

Vftien  child  is  foxmd  guilty  or  charged 
with  a crime. — ^La-. ; Nebr. 

Left  to  court  to  decide  whether  child 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  juvenile  or  crim- 
inal coxu't. — Mo.;  Ore.;  Va.;  S.C.;  Tenn.; 
Ga. 


Juvenile  court  may  prohibit  rela- 
tions with  child,  but  prosecution  must 
be  made  by  other  courts. — Ala. 

Juvenile  court  holds  hearing.  Can 
put  on  probation  not  exceeding  2 years, 
bond  not  exceeding  $2000. — Colo. 

Other  courts  have  jurisdiction  with 
jury  of  6.— Ga. 

Hearing  in  Juvenile  Court  but  trial 
in  criminal  or  cincnit  court. — Ind. 
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Hearing  in  Juvenile  Court. — la. 

Fine  and  imprisonment — trial  in 
other  courts. — Tez. ; Nebr.;  Maine;  W.Va. 
Nev. ; Ore.;  S.D. 

Juvenile  Coxirt  has  complete  juris- 
diction.— N.y. ; Utah;  Wash.;  Wis. 


The  Kansas  Juvenile  Court  Law. 


38-302.  Apprehension  of  Child. 

Any  constable,  sheriff,  police  or  other  peace  officer  may  apprehend  without  war- 
rant, and  bring  before  any  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  as  neglected,  any  child 
apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  if  a boy,  of  sixteen  if  a girl,  who  comes  within 
the  following  descriptions,  namely:  (a)  who  is  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support, 
or  is  fo\ind  begging  or  receiving  alms  or  thieving  in  any  street,  thoroughfare,  tavern, 
or  place  of  public  resort,  or  sleeping  at  night  in  the  open  air;  (b)  who  is  found  wander- 
ing about  at  late  hours  at  night,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode  or 
proper  guardianship;  (c)  who  is  found  associating  or  dwelling  with  a thief,  drunkard, 
or  vagabond,  or  other  dissolute  or  degraded  person,  who  by  reason  of  neglect  or  drunk- 
enness or  other  vices  of  its  parents  or  gmrdian  is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without 
salutary  parental  control  and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  the  child  to  an 
idle  and  dissolute  life;  (d)  who  is  found  in  any  house  of  ill-fame  or  in  company  with 
a reputed  prostitute;  (e)  is  foxind  destitute,  being  an  orphan  or  deserted  by  its 
parents,  or  having  a single  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  imprisonment  for  crime. 

38-402.  To  What  Children  Juvenile  Court  applies;  Terms  Defined. 

This  act  shall  apply  only  to  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  now  or 
hereafter  inmates  of  any  state  institution  or  any  industrial  school  for  boys  or  indus- 
trial school  for  girls  or  some  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state: 
Provided,  That  when  jurisdiction  has  been  acquired  under  the  provisions  hereof  over 
the  person  of  a child,  such  jurisdiction  may  continue  for  the  purpose  of  this  act 
until  the  child  has  attained  its  majority. 


Court  Reorganization  Reooiamended  by  Judicial  Council. The  Kansas  Judicial  Council 
have  been  working  on  a plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Court  system  in  Kansas.  With  regard 
to  the  reorganization  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  has  to  do  with  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Justice  W.  W.  Harvey  of  the  Supreme  Court  says:  "The  theory  the  Covmcil  had  in  mind  in  ref- 

erence to  the  probate  court  was  to  try  to  have  in  each  county  a court  with  personnel  and  with 
such  other  facilities  that  might  be  needed  that  would  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  matters 
that  might  arise  for  consideration. " 

Appendix  "G"  of  tho  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Judicial  Council,  1931,  is  the  section 
that  provides  particularly  for  the  function  of  the  probate  court,  which  in  Kansas  is  the 
Juvenile  Court  under  the  new  plan. 

Non-Resident  Cases.  Tne  present  law  limits  Juvenile  Court  procedure  to  resident  cases 
only.  There  is  no  Juvenile  Court  process  of  law  for  handling  vagrant,  runaway  or  transient 
minors,  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  educational  law,  or  governing  non-resident  dependents, 


(1 ) ^ 

' 'Personnel  of  the  Kansas  Judicial  Council;  W.  W.  Harvey,  Chairman;  J.  C.  Ruppenthal, 
Secretary,  Edward  L.  Fischer,  Roscoe  H.  Wilson,  John  W.  Davis,  George  Austin  Brown, 
Charles  L.  Hxint,  Robert  C.  Foulston,  and  Chester  Stevens. 
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delinquents  or  neglected  or  defective  children.  This  is  a serious  handicap  in  these  days 
■when  we  have  thousands  of  youths  tramping  the  co\intry.  It  is  a handicap  too,  in  the  treatment 
of  children  sent  from  institutions,  without  legal  residence.  Examples  are  given  under  the 
Kansas  Soldiers'  Home  at  Fort  Dodge. 

Records.  Records  of  the  Juvenile  Court  consist  of  commitment  papers  only.  Until  we  have 
courts  and  probation  officers  who  know  the  technique  of  social  service  work,  and  who  have  cler- 
ical help  to  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  records,  the  purpose  of  a juvenile  court  system 
cannot  be  realized  in  Kansas.  Our  laws  use  the  terms  detention,  probation,  parole,  dependency 
and  delinquency  indiscriminately.^^^ 

Commitments.  Reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Nash's  study  under  State  Training  School  at  Winfield, 

and  to  other  institutional  reports  concerning  children  wrongly  committed  to  our  institutions. 

This  situation  must  be  faced.  We  do  not  have  in  our  counties  the  personnel  or  the  equipment 

to  adequately  study  a child  to  determine  his  classification  and  therefore  his  treatment.  We 

report  the  case  of  a 12  year  old  boy  as  an  illustration  of  what  would  have  happened  to  him 

(2) 

had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Child  Research  Laboratory,  a story  of  what  is 
happening  daily  in  those  communities  which  are  not  fortunate  in  having  access  to  this  or  a 
similar  facility. 

AG  Age  12  years.  Itole. 

A doctor  and  a judge  recommended  that  the  boy  be  sent  to  Winfield  thinking  from  the 
father's  story  that  he  was  below  par  mentally.  The  father  wished  "something  to  be  done  with 
him".  Apparently,  when  the  truth  was  known,  he  wanted  to  dodge  his  ovm  responsibility.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Stanford  Binet  Intelligence  test,  the  boy  had  an  IQ  of  110,  superior  intel- 
ligence. 

The  social  history  showed  "In  his  childhood  his  father  deserted  the  home  on  several  oc- 
casions leaving  the  family  without  financial  support,  which  meant  that  the  mother  was  the 
only  stable  factor  in  the  home  environment  of  the  child.  Being  the  oldest  child,  his  mother 
depended  upon  him,  made  him  a confidant  and  treated  him  in  such  a way  as  to  develop  him 
somewhat  beyond  his  age.  His  security  was  inevitably  founded  on  his  confidence  in  her. 

When  she  died  before  he  was  seven  all  the  stability  went  out  of  his  environment. 

Since  then,  his  life  has  been  checkered.  At  times  he  has  been  under  institutional  care, 
then  again  he  has  been  looked  after  by  adults  in  whom  he  had  little  or  no  confidence  and  who 
had  less  trust  in  him.  There  has  been  nothing  to  help  him  overcome  the  shock  of  his  mother's 
death  or  to  regain  confidence  in  his  environment  and  in  himself.  He  is  baffled  and  perplexed. 

He  runs  away,  shows  violent  temper  tantrums,  attacks  his  younger  brothers  and  lies.  For  a 
few  weeks  he  was  placed  in  a detention  home  to  take  him  from  his  home  environment  that  was 
cruel  and  antagonistic  to  him,  and  it  was  recommended  that  he  be  placed  with  the  Kansas 
Children's  Home  and  Service  League.  He  has  been  in  boarding  home  for  more  than  a year.  He 
seemed  to  get  along  nicely  — there  was  a little  trouble  with  falsehoods  early  in  the  place- 
ment but  is  now  doing  splendidly.  He  makes  average  or  better  grades  in  school.  Reports  to  the 
Laboratory  are  made  regularly,  and  the  little  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  have  been 
worked  out  satisfactorily  to  all. 


)see  also  "Our  Court  System",  Source  Book  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  by  Judge  Grover 
Pierpont. 

^^^Child  Research  Laboratory,  Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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Tlie  following  case  illustrates  the  perplexities  that  arise  with  non-resident  defective 
cases,  who  lose  right  to  juvenile  court  jurisdiction.  It  illustrates  further  the  responsibility 
of  the  court  to  commit  a child  to  the  institution  which  can  properly  train  him  before  dis- 
charge and  give  parole  supervision  until  he  has  become  capable  of  being  discharged: 

"Two  boys,  one  13,  one  11,  were  deserted  by  their  father.  Ragged  and  hungry, 
they  hitch-hiked  to  City,  hoping  to  live  with  their  mother. 

Both  parents  were  remarried  after  their  divorce.  At  the  time  of  the  divorce 
the  children  were  given  into  the  custody  of  the  father.  The  boys’  step-mother  was 
killed  in  a railroad  accident  about  a year  ago.  Their  own  mother  remarried  and 
now  has  four  small  children.  Her  health  is  very  poor  and  her  husband  has  little 
work.  Since  1927  they  have  received  public  aid,  except,  at  the  time  when  he  re- 
ceived his  "bonus"  money. 

If  these  boys  were  bright  children,  homes  right  be  found  for  them.  About 
eight  years  ago  they  were  taken  from  their  father  by  the  authorities  in  — — County, 
snd  placed  in  the  Orphans’  Homs.  From  there  they  were  sent  to  V/infield.  For  some 
reason  or  other  their  father  was  allowed  to  take  them  out.  They  state  that  they 
have  never  attended  school,  and  they  proved  to  be  the  slowest  pupils  in  the  first 
grade  room  here  this  fall.  School  authorities  have  decided  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  teach  them  along  with  other  first  grade  children.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
teaching  of  the  sub-normal.  The  boys,  therefore,  are  out  on  the  street  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  and  sooner  or  later  will  fall  into  crime. 

We  wrote  the  Judge  of  County,  the  Juvenile  Court  who  committed  them  to  the 

Orphans’  Horae,  but  he  states  that  they  are  no  longer  under  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  State  Training  School  is  willing  to  take  them  back 
into  the  school  but  only  at  the  expense  of  this  County.  Obviously  they  are  not  a 
legal  responsibility  of  this  County.  They  should  have  reinained  in  the  Training 
School  after  having  been  committed  there," 


We  recommend  that  support  be  given  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Council  for  the  adoption  of 
its  recommendations;  that  a system  of  county  or  district  welfare  organizations  with  a trained 
worker,  through  which  all  case  work  may  be  coordinated,  is  needed;  that  commitment  be  to  a 
state  receiving  home  or  Child  Research  Institution  as  heretofore  recommended. 

"It  o'jght  to  be  possible  to  send  people  to  the  institutlona  in  which  they  belong; 
instead  of  to  those  which  suit  the  convenience  of  the  judge  because  he  has  no 
other  way  of  dealing  with  them"'^' 


(1) 


Hon.  Herbert  C,  Parsons,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation,  State  of  Massachusetts 
First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Yol.  1,  p,  602« 


the  neglected  child 


The  term  "neglected  child"  is  generally  used  synonymously  with  the  term  "dependent  child." 
This  is  true  of  the  Kansas  Law,  38-402,  which  reads:  "the  words  dependent  child  and  neg- 
lected child  shall  mean  any  child  who  for  any  reason  is  destitute  or  homeless  or  ahindoned, 
etc. 1,^1)  Yet  discrimination  must  be  shown  in  the  use  of  these  terms. 

Granted  that  delinquent  conduct  is  the  overt  act  or  acts  of  a child,  one  of  '^ur  Juvenile 
Courts  says:  "There  are  few  cases  where  the  parents  are  not  responsible  for  the  aelinquency  of 

a child."  In  the  opinions  of  eight  Juvenile  Courts,  Probation  Officers  and  Social  Workers, 
seven  expressed  the  need  for  setting  out  a separate  charge  of  neglect.  To  quote  a few  of  these 
opinions: 


"I  am  convinced  if  we  have  a statute  whereby  parents  might  be  chargeable  with  neg- 
lect this  law  might  be  a factor  in  forcing  parents  to  do  their  duty." 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  help  in  securing  a conviction  of  a parent,  if  the 
law  was  so  worded  that  neglect  was  set  out  as  a separate  and  independent  cause 
of  action." 

"I  submit  three  cases  as  samples  of  the  injustice  done  when  adults  are  not  punished 
for  their  part  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  neglect.  As  for  neglected  children, 
how  can  they  be  blamed  for  their  conditions? 

"Case  1 - is  that  of  a fourteen  year  old  boy  brought  into  court  on  a theft  charge. 

Second  in  a family  of  four  children.  Father,  lazy,  dishonest;  mother  from  a good 
family  but  dragged  down  to  chronic  pauperism,  sends  children  out  to  beg.  Boy  now 
on  parole  under  supervision  of  probation  officer, 

"Case  2 - the  child  brought  into  court  on  sexual  charges.  Father  deserted  mother 
when  girl  was  only  eight  months  old.  Later  mother  married  again.  Stepfather  guilty 
of  first  offense  against  the  girl.  A woman  of  loose  morals  helped  the  stepfather 
to  influence  the  girl, 

"Case  3 - two  brothers  in  Boys'  Industrial  School  since  1926.  Father  never  supported 
family;  children  in  rags,  no  attempt  to  keep  them  in  school.  Sent  them  to  steal 
coal  off  cars  in  railroad  yards." 

The  superintendents  of  the  State  Industrial  Schools,  the  State  Orphan’s  Home,  some  of 
the  private  orphanages,  the  State  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded,  are  concurrent  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  large  number  of  children  who  are  committed  because  they  are  neglected, 
not  because  they  are  dependent  or  delinquent.  The  law  on  Contributory  to  Delinquency  and  De- 
pendency includes  also  neglect: 


(1) 


Cf. 


R.S. 


38-402.  1923. 
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38-416.  Contributory  Delinquency  or  Dependency, 

In  all  cases  where  any  child  shall  be  a delinquent,  dependent  or  neglected 
child,  as  defined  by  the  statutes  of  this  state,  the  parent  or  parents  or 
other  persons  who  shall  by  any  act  have  caused,  encouraged,  or  contributed 
to  such  delinquency,  dependency  or  neglect,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mi  sdeameanor , 

The  law  seems  to  be  stated  simply  enough.  The  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  lack 
of  definition  and  the  confusion  of  terminology.  The  whole  subject  of  neglect  would  involve 
also  a related  study  of  our  desertion  and  non-support  laws,  illegitimacy  laws,  and  laws  govern- 
ing establishment  and  responsibility  of  paternity  and  a comparison  of  our  laws  with  those  of 
other  states. 
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THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD 


Definition  and  Cauaea 


(1) 


•Economic  security  or  continuous  ability  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  housing, 
leisure  for  recreation,  medical  care,  and  some  surplus  for  temporary  incapacity  to  earn,  and 
for  the  waning  productivity  of  old  age,  is  a fundamental  requisite  to  wholesome  family  life. 

The  normal  and  socially  desirable  situation  is  one  in  which  the  infant  is  born  into  a family 
in  which  a mother  is  continuously  present  during  his  period  of  helplessness  to  attend  to  his 
needs,  and  where  a father  is  at  work  and  earns  enough  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life. 
Whether  a father  works,  where  he  works,  and  what  he  earns,  are  factors  of  the  first  importance 
to  all  who  are  dependent  on  him, 

"Among  the  major  causes  of  child  dependency,  are  sickness,  mental  disturbances,  accidents, 
premature  death,  irregular  employment,  unemployment,  and  insufficient  income  when  employed, 

"Sickness.  The  costs  of  illness  to  the  people,  including  loss  of  wage  during  illness 
(but  not  including  future  net  earnings  lost  on  account  of  premature  death)  means  in  coixntless 
instances,  a deficit  in  what  otherwise  might  be  a satisfactory  family  budget  for  the  year. 

"The  Social  loss  is  not  susceptible  of  like  measurement,  but  is  obviously  very  serious. 

The  ill  mother,  whatever  her  courage  and  devotion,  cannot  provide  for  her  children  all  that 
constant  watchfulness  and  unceasing  solicitude  which  tax  to  its  utmost  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  mother  whose  health  is  unimpaired, 

"Mental  Disturbances.  Based  on  the  latest  data  available,  there  were  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  Kansas,  5,100  persons.  Almost  all  of  these  were  adults.  The  actual  age  distribution 
is  not  available,  but  tremendous  numbers  of  persons  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  of  the  age 
periods  at  which  the  men  would  normally  be  supporting  feunilies  and  the  women  caring  for  house- 
holds. 


"We  aro  just  beginning  to  realize  that  probably  the  total  volume  of  responsibility  placed 
upon  society  by  mental  disease  and  defects  is  about  equal  to  that  of  all  other  disease  and  de- 
fects put  together,  not  including  those  acute  situations  that  lead  to  institutional  care, 

"Loss  Through  Accidents.  The  number  of  persons  injured  or  killed  in  accidents  in  this 
coxmtry  each  year  exceeds  the  total  casualties  sustained  by  the  American  forces  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  World  War,  Although  the  exact  number  of  those  injured  or  killed  at  work 
is  not  known,  estimates  based  on  available  data  place  the  number  at  over  2,000,000  each  year. 

"There  are  over  14,000  children  in  the  United  States  who  are  orphaned  annxially  by  fathers 
dying  from  accidents  met  while  engaged  in  earning  a livelihood  for  their  families. 

"At  present,  all  but  four  states  have  some  type  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 

In  Kansas  approximately |L, 500, 000  is  expended  annually  in  awards  and  medical  benefits.  About 
175,000  employees  are  covered  by  the  Act  in  Kansas,  However,  many  thousands  of  employees  are 
not  protected,  as  these  laws  do  not  cover  certain  occupations.  Hailway  workers  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  a notable  example.  In  this  occupation  there  were  almost  1,700  deaths 
from  accidents  in  1927  in  United  States,  Iitost  of  the  laws  exempt  agricultural,  domestic,  and 
casual  employment;  twelve  states  exclude  non-hazardous  employments;  and  twenty- three  states 
exempt  employers  of  less  than  a stipulated  number  of  employees.  Occupational  diseases  are 
compensable  in  only  a few  instances.  Employments  in  the  course  of  employer's  trade  or  business, 
mining  and  building  work  without  regard  to  number  of  men  employed,  and  railway,  motor  transport- 
ation line,  factory,  mine  or  quarry,  electric,  building  or  engineering  work,  laundry,  nat\iral 
gas  plant,  county  and  municipal  work,  and  all  employments  wherein  a process  requiring  the  use 
of  any  dangerous  explosive  or  inflammable  materials  is  carried  on,  and  where  five  or  more  work- 
men are  employed  continuously  for  more  than  one  month  before  the  accident,  except  mines  and 


White  House  Conference,  1930,  page  331-335. 

Kansas  figxires  substituted  for  U.S.  ones  taken  from  Kansas  Commission  of  Labor 
Report,  1931,  page  7. 
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building  work  which  come  within,  without  regard  to  number  employed  or  period  of  time  employed. 
Agricultural  occupations  expressly  excluded.  Not  applicable  to  interstate  commerce.  Not  sub- 
ject to  legislative  power  of  state. 

"Compensation  benefits  must  in  many  cases  be  supplemented  by  public  or  private  relief. 
According  to  the  latest  reports  of  four  state  industrial  commissions,  over  one-half  the  injured 
workers  earned  thirty  dollars  a week  or  less.  It  is  apparent  that  any  interruption  or  reduc- 
tion of  income  will  work  hardship  on  their  dependents. 

"Besides  the  industrial  accidents  and  the  31,000  automobile  fatalities  and  23,000  public 
accidents,  there  are  23,000  domestic  fatalities,  all  of  which  affect  the  lives  of  children. 
Estimates  for  Kansas  could  not  be  secured, 

"Premature  Death.  The  deaths  that  disrupt  families  and  create  dependency  are  primarily 
those  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty.  On  the  last  date  for  which  figures  are  now  avail- 
able, the  three  largest  causes  of  deaths  among  women  in  the  entire  registration  area  of  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  were  the  following:  Tuberculosis, 

Childbirth  and  Heart  Disease. 

"Among  men  and  women  from  twenty  to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  the  four  leading  causes  of 
death  in  the  Kansas  registration  area  in  1926  were  in  the  following  order: 

Death  by  violence  (excluding  suicide)  399 


Tuberculosis  437 
Pneiuaonia  6 32 
Heart  Disease  2192 
Childbirth  121 


"Irregular  Employment  and  Unemployment.  Seasonal  activities,  a failure  to  adjust  supply 
to  changing  demands,  and  an  excessive  niunber  of  workers  accustomed  to  a particular  occupation, 
deprive  many  thousands  of  families,  most  of  them  in  the  lower  wage  groups,  where  at  best  the 
regular  wage  barely  suffices  to  meet  the  current  needs,  of  that  regular  income  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  a normal  standard  of  living.  In  addition,  the  displacement  of  labor 
by  the  invention  of  new  machinery  or  the  improvement  of  technical  processes  produces  at  all 
times  a substantial  amount  of  unemployment  of  persons,  who,  at  best,  can  only  gradually  find 
places  in  other  occupations. 

"In  addition  to  this,  business  cycles  and  obscure  factors  of  a social,  economic,  and  pol- 
itical character,  create  business  depressions  which  cause  huge  volumes  of  unemployment  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods. 

"These  various  types  of  irregular  employment  and  indefinite  employment  are  a major  factor 
in  privation  and  want  among  children. 

"A  review  of  the  social  history  of  many  states  and  countries  suggests  that  as  they  become 
conacious  of  serious  social  needs,  their  social  policy  expresses  Itself  over  a term  of  years, 
as  a rule  in  four  stages,  in  this  order:  (1)  neglect;  (2)  relief;  (3)  insurance;  and  (4) 

prevention. 

We  quote  from  the  1930  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  because  it 
places  the  dependent  child  in  the  category  of  economic  dependence  in  clear  cut  fashion.  As  we 
analyze  the  four  stages  of  social  policy  and  compare  them  to  our  law  and  our  policy  in  Kansas, 
we  would  suggest  the  number  be  changed  to  five  and  that  a stage  of  confusion  be  added  after 
neglect  or  relief.  Both  our  policy  and  our  law  confuse  the  issue  of  dependency.  The  laws  of 
Apprehension  and  To  What  Children  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  applies  define  the  dependent  and  neg- 
lected child  as  the  same,  laying  emphasis  on  conditions  of  crime  and  neglect  rather  than  on 
economic  dependency  and  its  alleviation.  0\ir  Mother's  Aid  Law  in  itself  might  save  us  from 
criticism  to  which  our  dependency  laws  subject  us,  but  the  facts  concerning  the  application 
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of  the  law  and  its  ineffective  use,  again  invita  further  condemnation.  A study  of  children 
committed  to  our  various  state  institutions  proves  that  our  Juvenile  co^^rta  indiscriminately 
commit  dependent  children.  Some  who  have  normal  or  superior  intelligence  are  landed  in  the 
State  Training  School  for  feeble-minded,  others  are  sent  to  the  institutions  for  delinquents, 
and  those  who  do  get  to  the  State  Orphans'  Home  find  themselves  in  a conglomerate  group  of 
feeble-minded  and  delinquents  who  have  been  wrongly  committed  to  the  State  Orphans'  Horae. 


Provisions  for  Care  other  than  Institutional 


Not  so  long  ago  institutional  care  of  children  was  a rather  abhorrent  thing.  Following 
this  era  we  came  into  a period  of  patting  ourselves  on  our  backs  as  we  'inspected*  or  'visited* 
an  institution,  because  the  buildings  were  clean,  warm,  and  orderly,  and  the  children  fairly 
well  fed.  "How  much  better  than  the  home  from  which  they  came"  we  said.  Content  with  this 
superficial  judgment,  we  weren't  so  very  much  concerned  with  the  deeper  values  of  attitudes 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child,  or  with  preserving  and  improving  family  relationships. 

Mother's  Aid.  The  Mother's  Aid  law  is  the  best  provision  we  have  in  Kansas  for  extra- 


institutional  care  of  children  who  are  not  orphaned  or  motherless. 

The  Purpose  and  Spirit  of  Mothers  Aid.  Quoting  William  Hard:  "The  mother  must  not  be 

regarded  as  a dependent,  but  as  an  independent  citizen  kept  from  self-support  only  by  the 
presence  of  future  generations  at  her  knees,  and  requiring,  in  order  that  as  she  fiilfills  her 
indirect  civic  duty  to  the  state,  the  means  of  support  for  them  and  only  incidentally  for  her- 
self, Her  true  position  is  determined  not  by  her  poverty  but  by  her  duty;  for  her  stipend 
stops  when  her  duty  has  reached  fulfillment,  when  the  future  citizens  in  her  charge  are  at 
an  age  of  entrance  into  the  self-supporting  world, 

Summary  of  the  Law.  In  1915,  Kansas  enacted  its  Mothers*  Aid  Law,  (R.S,  39-601)  An 
amendment  was  added  in  1917  and  one  in  1921,  These  amendments  have  covered  such  changes  as 
maximum  amount  to  be  allowed,  years  of  residence,  and  age  of  children.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  provides  that  a maximum  of  ^0  a month  may  be  granted  to  mothers  who  are  widowed, 
divorced,  or  whose  husbands  are  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  earn  a living  or  confined 
in  a penal  or  other  state  institution,  or  who  have  been  deserted  for  three  months  without 
just  cause,  such  mothers  being  provident  women  of  good  moral  character  and  fit  persons  to 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  their  child  or  children.  The  maximum  age  of  the  children  is  14 
year  and  the  mother  is  required  to  have  resided  two  years  in  the  state  and  one  year  in  the 
county. 

Our  law  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other  states  both  in  its  inclusiveness  and  in 
its  provisions.'  ' 


William  Hard;  also  see  Mothers*  Pensions  Selected  Articles  Debaters  Hand  Book  Series,  1915; 
also  18  articles  William  Hard  in  Delineator  1912-1913;  also  Survey  29,:  769-73  March  1, 

1913,  article  by  William  Hard. 


(2} 


Some  states  have  included  unmarried  mothers. 


a provision  not  made  in  our  Kandas  law. 
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The  Ineffectiveness  of  the  Law  in  Kansas 


Forty-four  out  of  one  hundred  and  five 


U) 

• 

counties  are  not  giving  Mothers’  Aid.  Of  those  counties  reporting  in  1931,  four  give  less 
than  $10  a month,  thirty-one  between  $10  and  $20,  eleven  between  $20  and  $30,  and  one  between 
$30  and  $40.  At  no  time  has  any  county  given  aid  in  an  amoimt  close  to  the  maximum  of  $50. 
According  to  the  reports  of  previous  years  the  amounts  allowed  have  remained  practically 
stationery.  The  policy  evidently  errs  intentionally  toward  parsimony. 

To  understand  the  substantial  failure  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law  in  Kansas,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  its  relation  to  the  prevailing  system  of  public  poor  relief,  administration  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  bodies  of  incorporated  places,  county  commissioners  and  town- 
ship trustees.  Traditional  practices  of  administration  have  grown  up,  the  chief  features  of 
which  may  be  summarized. 

1.  Superficial  investigation  of  the  family’s  economic  status. 

2.  Economic  aid  sufficient  to  provide  bare  necessities  only  and  to  support  the  family 
on  a pauper  level,  below  that  of  self-supporting  elements  of  the  community. 

3.  Publicity  for  all  cases  which  are  "on  the  county." 

In  general  then  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  our  law  is  one  thing,  the  practice  is  quite 
another.  There  has  never  been  a case  in  the  courts  to  test  whether  the  law  is  mandatory  or 
permissive.  The  meagre  amoimts  allowed  indicate  that  the  funds  are  allotted  as  poor  relief, 
rather  than  as  an  allowance  to  maintain  a home  and  a family  respectably. 

Da^^Jtos^i^.  An  interesting  bit  of  legislation  is  that  providing  for  levying  a tax  for 
the  maintenance  of  Day  Nurseries.  The  limitations  of  the  act  would  indicate  the  law  was  passed 
to  provide  funds  for  a specific  situation.  It  appears  the  plan  back  of  the  law  is  sound  and 
of  good  intent. 

To  provide  well  kept  and  properly  supervised  day  nurseries,  where  mothers  who  must  work 

to  support  their  families  could  leave  children  under  school  age,  or  to  which  small  children 

could  go  from  school  for  noon  lunch  and  care  and  afternoon  and  after  school  supervision,  is 
indeed  a worthy  project.  Why  the  law  should  limit  the  provision  to  towns  of  20,000  to  30,000 

population  and  should  not  include  o\ir  larger  cities  is  certainly  open  to  question. 

The  Law. 

13-1068.  Levy  for  day  nxirsery. 

In  all  cities  of  the  first  class  having  a population  in  excess  of  20,000  and  not  exceed- 
ing 30,000,  for  the  care,  support  and  maintenance  of  orphan  children  or  children  of 


^^Ws.  Pearl  Clark  on  Mothers  Aid,  see  Hand  Book  of  Social  Resources  in  Kansas. 
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indigent  parents,  a tax  not  exceeding  three-tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Section  13-1069  to  13-1072  regulates  certification,  budget  items  of  upkeep  and  preventing 
operation  of  nursery  for  profit. 

Motherless  Children.  One  of  the  problems  freq.uently  presented  to  the  Conmission,  is  that 
of  the  motherless  child  whose  father  is  \Tilling  and  eager  to  keep  his  home  and  faiaily  together, 
but  who  is  financially  unable  to  do  so  in  an  acceptable  way.  If  he  hires  the  type  of  house- 
keeper he  is  able  to  afford  with  his  meager  earnings,  he  is  suspected  of  unconventional  or 
iimoral  relationships.  If  he  wishes  to  consider  placing  his  children  temporarily  in  an  or- 
phanage, he  finds  the  boarding  cost  prohibitive  or  exceeding  the  cost  of  some  sort  of  home 
arrangement  he  might  make  and  keep  his  children  with  him.  After  the  usual  run  of  troubles  of 
poor  or  bad  housekeepers,  and  an  unbalanced  budget,  he  appeals  to  county  commissioners  or 
juvenile  court  for  help.  He  finds  them  as  a rule  settled  on  1 policy  - commitment  to  the 
State  Orphans’  Home  where  it  costs  the  county  nothing.  In  desparation,  the  father  may 
acquiesce,  sometiities  not  realizing  that  once  a child  is  committed  to  the  Home,  the  state  be- 
comes its  guardian,  and  proceeds  with  indenture.  The  father  loses  all  right  and  claim  to  the 
child  even  though  the  family  stress  may  have  been  purely  economic  and  temporary.  From  such 
cases  should  we  not  read  into  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Mothers'  Aid,  the  vfish  to  keep  families 
together,  to  preserve  their  integrity,  and  to  give  the  children,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
parents,  the  right  to  the  parental  and  filial  relationships  into  which  they  were  born.  Perhaps 
this  Day  Nursery  provision,  expanded  so  as  to  be  efficient,  can  be  made  to  fill  this  need, 

in  Law^^and^^^act£c^.  ^ ^ Anyone  connected  with  work  for  dependent 
children  in  Kansas  soon  comes  to  realize  there  is  much  confusion  in  our  practice  relative  to 
the  adoption  of  children  and  transfer  of  responsibility  for  their  care.  The  explanation  is 
easily  found  in  that  we  have  on  our  statute  books,  laws  passed  through  the  years  since  1867, 
dealing  with  situations  as  they  arose.  Sometimes  we  made  new  regulations  in  contradiction  of 
the  old,  or  added  alternative  coxarses  of  action. 

These  various  enactments,  covering  a period  from  1867  to  1909,  have  never  been  consistent- 
ly combined.  We  may  therefore  proceed  to  determine  the  destiny  of  children  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Statutes  now  in  force  afford  seven  ways  in  which  parents  may  dispose  of  their  children. 
Children  may  come  into  the  Juvenile  Court  with  any  one  of  five  varieties  of  guardian. 


^^^Vritten  by  Herman  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Kansas  Children's  Horae  and  Service  League. 
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The  exact  procedure  In  any  given  situation  may  depend  largely  on  the  preference  of  the 
local  judge  for  ways  old  or  new;  his  liking  for  exact  or  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  law;  or 
opportunities  at  hand  for  getting  a child  cared  for  at  small  expense.  In  any  case  he  is  within 
his  rights  under  existing  conditions. 

Even  our  modem  law  of  general  application,  the  Juvenile  Court  law  of  1906,  (more  than 
25  years  old,  be  it  noted),  needs  strengthening  at  a number  of  points  to  safeguard  our  children. 
Numbers  of  children  are  adopted  without  any  serious  effort  of  the  co\irt  to  locate  an  absentee 
parent;  without  finding  out  if  there  be  a legal  guardian  to  consult;  or  whether  a relative  may 
be  well  able  and  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  child. 

A court  has  been  known  to  change  the  custody  of  a child  which  the  court  itself  had  pre- 
viously committed,  without  notifying  the  first  appointed  guardian.  In  another  instance,  the 
same  child  was  adopted  twice  by  the  same  parents. 

Standing  in  need  of  protection  by  the  state  most  of  all  are  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
From  this  group  more  than  any  other,  children  are  passed  from  person  to  person,  sometimes  for 
gain,  by  irresponsible  individuals  and  organizations  under  no  supervision  by  the  state. 

These  and  other  leaden  facts  suggest  that,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  present  confusion 
in  legal  procedure,  and  establish  responsible  transfer  of  authority  over  children,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  all  our  laws  pertaining  to  dependency  be  reduced  to  one  consistent  code. 

2,  That  in  all  cases,  except  where  children  are  placed  by  their  own  parents,  the 
power  to  consent  to  adoption  be  limited  to  agencies  and  institutions  which, 
having  met  required  standards,  are  licensed  for  the  pxarpose,  and  whose  work  is 
constantly  subject  to  review  by  the  State  Welfare  Board, 

The  Kansas  adoption  laws  have  been  analyzed  and  charted  according  to  the  year  of  enact- 
ment and  the  following  categories: 

1.  How  may  parents  dispose  of  a child? 

2.  By  what  authority  can  transfer  be  made? 

3.  What  children  may  be  committed? 

4.  To  whom  may  children  be  transfered? 

5.  V^ho  can  appear  in  adoption  proceedings? 
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Institutional  Care 


Private  Institutions  and  Agencies.  There  are  in  Kansas  19  institutions  and  agencies 
caring  for  dependent  children.  In  the  course  of  a year,  from  750  to  800  new  children  are  ad- 
mitted as  inmates  or  as  wards,  and  a like  number  are  discharged.  The  average  number  under 
care  at  any  one  time  is  not  far  from  2800. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  children  sent  to  the  State  Orphanage  at  Atchison  {about 
100  yearly)  nor  those  placed  by  District  and  Juvenile  Courts  in  families  other  than  their  ovm 
(about  300  yearly). 

Of  the  19  organizations  caring  for  dependents,  17  are  Institutions  (orphanages),  and  2 
are  Home-finding  Societies.  Of  the  Institutions,  7 are  under  Church  boards,  7 are  non-sectar- 
ian, and  3 are  conducted  by  fraternal  organizations.  Of  the  2 Home-finding  Societies,  one  is 
denominational,  the  other  non-sectarian.  Each  maintains  a Heceiving  Home,  but  only  a limited 
number  of  their  wards  are  cared  for  in  these  institutions. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  organizations  with  their  capacity: 


Private  Children’s  Homes 


Name 

Location 

Licensed  ( 

Brown  Memorial  Home 

Abilene 

25 

St.  Joseph's  Orphanage 

Abilene 

80 

Mariadahl  Receiving  Horae 

Cleburne 

30 

Goodlander  Horae 

Ft.  Scott 

30 

Door  of  Hope  Orphanage 

Independence 

25 

Children's  Home 

Kansas  City 

45 

Children’s  Horae  & Day  Nursery 

Kansas  City 

30 

Life  Line  Orphan's  Home 

Kansas  City 

70 

Menonite  Children's  Home 

Kansas  City 

30 

St.  Vincent's  Home 

Leavenworth 

100 

Methodist  Orphan's  Home 

Newton 

30 

Topeka  Orphan's  Home 

Topeka 

20 

Wichita  Children's  Home 

Wichita 

150 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Home 

Wichita 

40 

Fraternal  Children’s  Homes 

I.O.O.F.  Home 

Manhattan 

50 

S.B.A.  Children's  Horae 

Topeka 

50 

Masonic  Home 

Wichita 

110 

Home 

Finding  Societies 

Children’s  Friend  Society 

Winfield 

35 

(Receiving  Home) 
Kansas  Children’s  Home 

Topeka 

35 

and  Service  League 

tc 

(Receiving  Home)  (2) 

Wichita 

(Home-finding  work  is  not  limited  by  Receiving  Home  capacity) 
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Sta^^^^uge^isi^.  Provision  is  made  in  the  1901  statute  for  supervision  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  societies  by  the  State  Board  of  Administration.  They  are  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  which  shall  include  a statement  of  the  number  of  children  cared  for 
during  the  year,  received,  placed  in  homes,  died,  or  returned  to  friends. 

The  law  also  requires  that  a financial  statement  be  rendered  annually,  the  report  on 
receipts  to  include  amounts  from  — (a)  public  f\mds;  (b)  donations;  (c)  other  sources. 
Expenditures  must  show  salaries  and  other  expenses  in  the  report. 

The  blanks  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Administration  inquire  concerning  other  items  such 
as: 

. (a)  religious  affiliation 

(b)  purpose  of  institution  and  date  of  incorporation 

(c)  requirements  for  admission  - age,  sex,  color,  cause  of  dependency, 

physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  - legal  requirements,  etc. 

(d)  governing  boards  and  executive  officers 

(e)  methods  for  inspecting  foster  homes 

(f)  methods  for  supervising  placed-out  children 

(g)  educational  advantages  provided. 

According  to  this  sarae  law,  probate  judges  are  to  be  furnished  with  a list  of  the  asso- 
ciations filing  these  annual  reports  and  "no  child  shall  be  committed  to  the  care  of  any 
association  which  shall  not  have  filed  a report  for  the  (previous)  fiscal  year".  This  part 
of  the  law,  however,  is  little  heeded  by  the  probate  judges  since  the  act  of  1905  gives  them 
authority  to  "commit  children  to  any  agency  willing  to  receive  them  and  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  care  and  placement  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 

Furthermore,  since  no  limitation  is  placed  on  the  right  of  institutions  to  accept  child- 
ren by  private  arrangement  or  "surrender",  the  incentive  for  reporting  becomes  practically  nil. 
Only  10  of  the  19  agencies  listed  above  reported  to  the  State  Board  in  1930, 

From  the  point  of  view  of  health,  something  is  being  accomplished.  In  1919,  it  was 
made  unlawful  for  anyone  to  conduct  a boarding,  receiving  or  detention  home  for  infants  or 

children  without  a Trritten  license  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Conditions  relative  to 

(2) 

heat,  light,  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  sanitation  were  outlined  in  the  law. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  holds  the  right  to  revoke  the  license  whenever  conditions  are 

( 3 ) 

not  up  to  standard,  and  a nurse  is  employed  to  visit  and  inspect  these  homes  at  least  once 
(4) 

every  six  months,'  ' The  probate  judge  or  any  other  officer  is  forbidden  to  place  any  infant 

(5) 

at  board  in  any  home  without  a license. 


^ ^ ^38-407 

(2) 

65-508 

(3) 

65-5040 

(4) 

65-572 

(5) 

65-506. 
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The  number  of  boarding  homes  licensed  as  of  October  1,  1932  was  114,  The  number  of 
children  which  could  be  accommodated  was  1380.  (A  considerable  number  of  children  cared  for 
In  these  boarding  homes  are  not  dependent. ) 

This  health  inspection  and  supervision  is  not  intended,  however,  to  take  care  of  social 
aspects  of  the  situation.  Its  business  is  to  guarantee  wholesome  physical  conditions  for 
the  children  while  at  board,  but  who  these  children  are,  why  they  come  and  where  they  go,  are 
matters  for  someone  else  to  determine. 

Inadequate  State  Supervision.  As  a means  of  social  supervision,  the  whole  state  scheme 
is  most  inadequate.  Gathering  information  by  written  reports  is  poor  inspection,  to  say 
nothing  of  supervision.  Supervision,  to  mean  anything,  requires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
organization,  its  purposes,  methods,  standards  and  personnel,  all  of  which  can  be  gained  only 
by  personal  contact.  Then,  too,  supervision  should  afford  the  agencies  sympathetic  help  and 
direction.  Nothing  less  than  a state  visitor  with  broad  social  experience  and  training  can 
bring  to  this  work  the  oversight  which  it  needs. 


State  Institutions.  The  state  institutions  for  dependent  children  are  located  at 
Atchison,  and  Fort  Dodge. 


The  State  Orphans’  Home 

Procedure  for  Admission  to  the  State  Orphans'  Home  is  through  the  Juvenile  Court  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  76-1705,  by  which  the  state  becomes  guardian  of  the  child,  the  parents  giving 
up  all  right. 

76-1705.  Proceedings  for  admission. 

Applications  for  the  admission  cf  children  into  the  state  orphans'  home  shall  be  made 
to  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  which  any  child  is  a resident;  said  application 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  may  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  by  an  officer  who 
by  virtue  of  his  office  is  a supervisor  of  the  poor.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  appli- 
cation by  the  Judge  of  any  probate  court  in  this  state  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
judge  to  set  a time  for  the  hearing  of  the  same,  and  to  issue  a citation  to  the  parent 
or  parents,  or  the  guardian,  or  other  person  or  persons  known  by  said  court  to  be  in- 
terested in  said  inquiry,  to  attend  the  hearing  of  such  application.  Said  court  shall 
inquire  into  the  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  any  child  in  whose  behalf  an  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  said  home  is  made,  and  shall  make  a record  of  his  findings 
in  each  case.  The  county  attorney  of  said  county  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  of  any 
application  made  as  aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court,  to 
conduct  the  examination  relating  to  the  same.  Proper  blanks  for  the  use  of  said  pro- 
bate courts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  state  board  of  administration,  and  said  blanks 
shall  include  an  affidavit,  to  bo  made  by  the  county  physician  if  there  be  one  (if 
not,  then  by  a physician  in  regular  practice),  setting  forth  the  mental  and  physical 


For  dlseription  of  the  institutions,  see  the  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  Administration, 
and  the  Source  Book  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  Kansas, 
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soundness  of  any  child  deemed  a proper  subject  for  admission  to  said  homo, 

76-1706,  Gruardianshlp  of  children;  placing  in  homes. 

The  said  board  of  administration  shall  by  virtue  of  their  office  be  the  legal  guardian 
of  all  children  received  in  the  home,  and  shedl  have  power  to  place  them  in  homes  pro- 
vided for  them  during  minority,  or  for  a less  period  under  articles  of  indenture,  with 

such  stipulations  as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  each  child  so  indentured; 
and  they  shall  have  the  reserved  right  to  cancel  any  contract  or  article  of  indenture 
and  resume  the  custody  of  any  child  bound  thereby  whenever  in  their  judgment  such  ac- 
tion is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  such  child. 

Records  show  that  only  from  5 to  20  per  cent  of  the  children  are  orphaned.  The  other  80 
to  95  per  cent  come  from  families  with  incompetent  parents,  widowed  mothers  or  fathers,  homes 
broken  by  separation  or  desertion  or  handicaps,  sometimes  temporary,  caused  by  illness  or 
accident.  Under  our  present  law  which  so  badly  confuses  dependency  and  delinquency,  a juvenile 
court  frequently  commits  a delinquent  child  to  the  Orphans'  Home,  rather  than  give  it  the 
stigma  of  having  been  committed  to  one  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  and  frequently  too,  a feeble- 
minded child  is  sent  here  rather  than  to  Winfield, 

Care,  The  policy  of  the  home  is  to  indenture  children,  or  to  place  them  for  adoption  as 

soon  as  possible.  For  many  of  the  children,  however,  this  is  home,  to  some  for  several  months, 
to  others  for  several  years.  Assuming  that  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings,  the  general 
cleanliness,  the  food,  clothing,  hours  of  work  and  hours  of  leisure  are  according  to  accept- 
able standards,  we  are  interested  in  the  standards  and  atmosphere  of  home  life,  the  quality 
of  education  and  training,  the  preparation  which  a child  receives  for  self  support  and  living 
before  he  is  sent  forth  into  a strange,  large,  competitive  world  to  battle  for  himself. 
Following  our  general  outline  for  Institution  reports,  we  submit 

(1)  the  standard  of  salary  and  qualification  schedule  as  compared  with 
Y/isconsin  and  Illinois; 

(2)  the  plan  for  knowing  the  child,  his  environmental  problems,  pos- 
sibilities and  needs; 

(3)  the  policy  of  placement  or  indenture; 

(4)  the  report  of  the  special  education  committee  on  education  and  training. 

Personnel,  Officers  and  employees  for  whom  personnel  questionnaires  were  turned  in  were: 
Administrative;  superintendent;  Custodial:  seven  family  managers,  1 matron;  Medical: 

physician,  nurse,  dentist;  Placement:  one  placement  officer;  Teaching:  six  teachers; 

Oeneral:  two  cooks,  steward,  assistant  steward,  stenographer. 

Administrative , The  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Orphans*  Home  has  had  two  years 
academy  training  and  was  a sheriff  four  years.  In  addition  to  general  qualifications  of  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  children,  knowledge  of  school  management  and  of  modern  methods  of 
caring  for  indigent  children,  Wisconsin  specifies  college  graduation  with  major  work  in  social 
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science  and  education  and  extensive  qualifying  experience,  some  of  which  shall  have  been  in  a 
similar  institution.  This  officer  is  appointed  by  the  governor  in  Illinois  and  is  therefore 
exempt  from  civil  service  classification. 


Salary 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Illinois 

$16ft,66  M $300-$375  M $175-$416,66 

Custodial,  Wisconsin  specifies  elementary  school  education  for  family  managers  or  house- 
mothers of  the  state  orphanage;  Illinois  requires  high  school  training.  Both  list  tact,  good 
personality  traits  and  health.  The  education  of  the  seven  family  managers  at  the  Kansas  Home 
ranged  from  elementary  school  to  2-g  years  college.  Five  had  had  previous  experience  in  an 
institution.  The  matron  had  a high  school  education  but  no  previous  institutional  experience, 
Illinois  requires  but  two  years  high  school  training,  and  experience  in  managing  a household, 
Wisconsin  specifies  elementary  school  training,  with  high  school  education  desirable,  three 
years  previous  experience,  and  proficiency  in  housekeeping,  cooking  and  practical  nursing. 


Salary 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

minois 

Family  Managers 

$50-$75  M 

$50-$75  M 

$55-$70  M 

Matron 

$75  M 

#75-$100  M 

$60- $7 5 M 

Medical,  The  physician  has  a state  license,  and  has  practiced  forty  years.  Illinois  re- 
quires only  a state  license  and  a minimum  age  limit  of  twenty-five.  Wisconsin  specifies  re- 
gistration and  extensive  practice,  preferably  in  a similar  institution. 

The  nurse  is  not  a registered  nurse,  and  apparently  has  had  no  nurses'  training.  Wis- 
consin minimum  requirements  are  high  school  training  and  graduation  from  a nurses*  training 
school  and  registration.  Illinois  also  requires  registration. 

The  dentist  for  the  institution  has  practiced  25  years,  amply  meeting  the  Wisconsin  re- 
quirement of  registration  and  one  years  experience  and  the  Illinois  stipulation  of  graduation 
from  a Class  A dental  college  and  state  license  to  practice. 


Kansas 

Physician  |100 

(14  hrs. 
per  week) 

Nurse  $60  M 

Dentist  $50 

( part  time ) 


Salary 

Wisconsin 

$175-1250  M 
(full  time) 

$100-$150  M 
$175-$250 


Illinois 

$170-$200  M 
(full  time) 

$80-$166.66 

$175-1200 
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Placement  Officer.  Minimum  quail fleet lone  for  the  officer  engaged  in  placing  children 
In  homes  for  Wisconsin  include  college  graduation  with  major  work  in  social  science  and  five 
years  experience  in  social  investigational  work.  The  Kansas  placement  officer  has  a high 
school  education  but  no  training  or  experience  in  social  work.  Illinois  does  not  list  the 
position. 

Salary 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Illinois 


Placement 

Officer  1108.33 


$150>^25  M 


#100-$150 


Teaching.  The  six  teachers  all  have  county  certificates  to  teach;  one  has  a state  cer- 
tificate. Two  had  had  no  previous  teaching  experience,  the  others  had  taught  one,  three, 
five  and  nine  years,  respectively.  Wisconsin  requires  high  school  education  and  s\ifficient 
training  beyond  hi^  school  for  a state  certificate.  Illinois  specifies,  for  grade  teachers, 
a grade  school  certificate  and  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  for  teachers  in  ac- 
credited public  schools. 


Teacher 


Kansas 


$60  M 


Salary 

Wisconsin 

$100-$150 


Illinois 


$65-$00  M 


General.  The  two  cooks’  experience  and  training  was  not  listed;  general  knowledge 
of  cooking"  is  stated  to  be  the  requirements,  Wisconsin  specifies  at  least  two  years  exper- 
ience preparing  and  serving  food  on  a large  scale;  Illinois,  1 yrs.  experience  as  assistant 
cook  in  a state  institution  and  a thorough  medical  examination. 

The  steward  has  three  years  high  school  training,  seven  years  clerical  experience  and 
a general  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  The  Wisconsin  requirements  Include  high  school  educfittion 
and  additional  training  in  accoxinting  and  business  methods,  preferably  graduation  from  a 
school  of  commerce  and  accounting,  and  four  years  experience,  Illinois  specifies  high  school 
education,  ordinary  .business  experience,  and  familiarity  with  large  scale  kitchen  and  dining 
room  work. 

The  assistant  steward  is  a business  college  graduate  and  has  had  seven  years  clerical 
experience.  Wisconsin  requires  high  school  education,  additional  training  in  bookkeeping 
and  business  methods,  and  experience  in  stockroom  work;  Illinois  lists  two  years  high  school 
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training  and  knowledge  of  value  and  qualities  of  foods  and  other  supplies. 

The  stenographer  has  had  2^  years  business  college  training;  amount  of  experience  was 
not  given.  Wisconsin  requires  high  school  training,  dictation,  speed  of  eighty  words  a 
minute  and  transcription  at  a reasonable  rate;  Illinois  specifies  ability  to  take  dictation 
at  eighty  to  one  hundred  words  a minute  and  rapid  and  accurate  transcription. 


Salary 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Cooks 

$45-|65  M 

$75-$100  M 

$85-$110  M 

Steward 

$100  M 

$150-$250  M 

$100-$175  M 

Assistant 

Steward 

$75  M 

$125-$175  M 

$100-$150  M 

Stenographer 

$35  M 

$75-$100 

$55-$80  M 

SUMMARY 

The  qualifications  of  the  physician,  dentist,  teachers,  steward,  assistant  steward, 
stenographer  and  most  of  the  family  managers  at  the  State  Orphans'  Home  compare  favorably 
with  the  minimum  specifications  for  such  positions  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  matron 
might  have  met  the  Illinois  requirements,  but  lacked  the  three  years  experience  necessary 
for  the  Wisconsin  position. 

The  superintendent,  the  nurse  and  the  placement  officer  fell  farthest  short  of  the 
training  and  experience  required  of  those  officers  in  the  other  two  states. 

Salaries  of  family  managers,  matron,  physician  and  nurse  were  about  the  sam.e  as  those 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Salaries  of  teachers  came  barely  up  to  the  minimum  of  those 
states;  the  superintendent,  placement  officer  and  steward  received  amounts  comparable  to 
the  Illinois  minimum  but  not  close  to  the  lowest  paid  in  Wisconsin.  Compensation  of  cooks, 
assistant  steward  and  stenographer  were  lower  than  the  comparative  scales  in  either  of  the 
other  states. 
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PersoBB*!  Sorray  of  THS  STATB  OaPHANS*  HWBt  AisblooB,  KansaB. 

CwiirlwiMi  of  Salary,  Qttallfleatloae,  and  Dotlea  with  those  of  Wisconsin  end  niiaois. 


PoSitiSB 

Selarw 

Trainin 

g,  Ixperlsnos  and  Duties 

Appelated  by 

Kansas 

Wis. 

Ul. 

Kansas 

He  qaalifleatiaBB 
specified  by  law. 

WiscoBsln 

Specifications  of 
classified  ssnriee. 

Ullaois 

SpeelficatioB  of 
classified  service. 

Kansas 

Wis. 

ni. 

Suporia- 

tsndant. 

$166.66 

meals 

and 

lodging 

$300., 

375.^ 

llaziBum 
$5,000 
a year. 

Present  incumbent 

2 yr.  academy  trainingi 
4 yr.  sheriff;  general 
knowledge  of  oaring  for 
and  understanding  ehll 
dren. 

Dutiesi  To  have  enou- 
gh executire  ability  1 
to  keep  employees  busy 
and  use  enough  tact  to 
keep  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  the  en- 
tire staff. 

College  graduate  with 
major  in  social  scien- 
ce and  education.  Sx- 
tensire  qualifying 
experience,  part  of  it 
in  a similar  institu- 
tion. Thorough  know- 
ledge of  modem  msth  - 
ods  and  ideals  of  cart- 
ing for  indigent  chll 
dren;  familiarity  with 
school  and  institution 
al  management ; super- 
visory ability;  syapa- 
thetic  understanding 
of  children;  tact; 
Judgement;  health. 

Dutiesi  Responsibility 
for  operation  and  main 
tenaucs  of  institution 
and  custody  of  persons 
cosmdtted  thereto. 

Exempt 

(JoTsr- 

aor 

Civil 

ser- 

vice. 

Gover- 

nor* 

Steno- 

graphsr 

$35. 

meals 

and 

lodging 

$ 75. 
100. 

$55. 

80. 

and 

madLnte* 

nance* 

2^-  yrs.  business  col- 
lege training;  general 
knowledge  of  steno- 
graphy. 

Dutiesi  General  office 
work  and  filing. 

High  school  training; 
dictation  80  words  a 
minute  and  a transcrip- 
tion at  a I'sasonable 
rate;  accuracy;  alert- 
ness; neatness;  good 
physioal  condition. 

Dutiesi  Clerical  and 
stenographic  work. 

Ulnlmum  age:  female 
18;  male  21;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent 
2 yrs.  high  school 

Dutiesi  Take  dicta- 
tion 80-100  words  per 
minute;  rapid  and  ac- 
curate transcription; 
clerical  work  under 
supervision;  filing 
knowledee: 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

Steward 

$100 

meals 

and 

lodging. 

$150 

250/ 

$100. 

175. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

3 yrs.  high  school;  7 
yrs.  experience;  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  book 
keeping. 

Dutiesi  Keeping  an  ac- 
curate record  of  all 
supplies  brought  into 
the  institution. 

High  School  training 
and  additional  train- 
ing in  accounting  and 
business  methods;  pre- 
ferably graduate  from 
a school  of  commerce 
and  a ccounting  . 4 yrs. 
experience  required; 
knowledge  of  work  in- 
volved in  operating  and 
maintaining  institution 
familiarity  with  cost 
and  accounting  system; 
administrative  ability; 
judgment;  good  physical 
condition. 

Dutiesi  Responsibility 
for  the  business  manage 
ment  of  the  institution 

M;ninnim  age  25;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent  to 
high  school  education; 
ordinary  business  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
with  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  work  where 
provision  is  made  for 
not  less  than  1,000 
persons. 

Dutiesi  Supervises 
institution  kitchen 
and  dining  room;  res- 
ponsibile  for  ordering 
and  economical  use  of 
supplies. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 

Aasistant 

Steward 

$75. 

meals 

and 

lodging 

$125.^ 

175. 

$100. 

150. 

and 

mainte- 

nanos. 

Graduate  business  col- 
lege; 7 yrs.  experien- 
ce; General  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping  and 
stenographic  work. 

Dutiesi  General  office 
work,  filing,  and 
assisting  the  steward. 

High  School  training 
and  additional training 
in  bookkeeping  and 
business  methods.  Ix- 
perlsnee  in  stockroom 
work,  ability;  relia- 
bility; Judgment;  good 
physioal  condition. 

Dutiesi  Charge  of 
stores  and  assist 
steward. 

C Storekeeper) 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
health,  sight  and  hear- 
ing; 2 yrs.  high  school 
administrative  ability; 
knowledge  of  values  and 
qualities  in  foods  and 
other  supplies  of  a 
stats  institution. 

Dutiesi  Administration 
of  storeroom  and  ware- 
house; handles  all  in- 
coming material;  re- 
ceives and  routes  mate- 
rial and  supplies  need- 
ed for  dally  operation; 
operates  and  keeps  re  - 
cord  of  perpetual  in- 
ventory. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

^Cooponsat 

OB  in  kii 

d in  add 

Ltion  to 

salary. 
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Parsonnel  Surrey  of  THE  STATS  ORPHANS’  HOME,  Atchison,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


AnunintAH  hv 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

KansB.3 

Wis. 

111. 

No  qualifications 

Specifications  of 

Specification  of 

Kansas 

Wl8. 

111. 

specified  hy  law. 

classified  service 

classified  service 

Present  incumbent. 

(Housemother) 

Family 

$50. 

$50.. 

$55. 

Elementary  school  --  1* 

Elementary  school 

Supt* 

Civil 

Civil 

Uanag- 

75. 

75.1 

70. 

1 yr.  high  school  — 1. 

training,  high  school 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Ser- 

Ser- 

QTOm 

plus 

ani 

2 yrs.  high  school  - 2. 

training  dasirabls;  2 

health,  vision  and 

vice* 

vice. 

lodging 

aaiate- 

1 yr*  college  --- — 1. 

yrs.  experiencs;  Pro- 

hearing;  equivalent 

meals  and 

nance* 

2-J-  yrs.  college 1. 

ficienoy  in  housekeep- 

high  school  education 

laundry. 

Normal  school  -- — --  1. 

ing;  kind  disposition; 

should  have  personal- 

Experience  i none  --Sj 

finmess;  tact;  re- 

ity,  ideals  of  treat- 

3 to  25  yrs* 5| 

sourcefulnese;  judge- 

ment  of  children  and 

experience  in  caring 

ment;  good  physical 

tact  • 

for  a home  and  in  mana- 
ging and  training  chil- 

condition* 

Duties:  To  take 

drenj  health;  character 

Duties!  Responsibll- 

charge  of,  supervise 

ity  for  domestic  af- 

housekeeping,  disoip- 

Duties!  Care  of 

fairs  of  a cottage, 

line,  conduct  and 

cottages  and  children* 

ward  or  building  and 

physical  and  moral 

to  assist  in  caring 

well  being  of  child- 

for  comfort  and  well 

ren*  To  stand  to- 

being  of  children  and 

ward  these  children 

employees. 

as  a parent;  looking 
after  them  in  the  same 

manner  that  a parent 
would  in  a private 
home* 

Matron 

$75. 

$75. 

$60. 

High  school  training; 

Elementary  school 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Supt* 

Civil 

Civil 

meals, 

IQO. 

75. 

-no  experience* 

training;  high  school 

health,  vision  and 

Ser- 

Ser- 

lodgi^ 

and 

training  desirable;  3 

hearing;  equivalent  to 

vice* 

vice* 

and 

aainte- 

yrs.  experience;  pro- 

2 yrs*  high  school  ex- 

laundry. 

nance* 

ficiency  in  housekeep- 

perience  in  managing  a 

ing,  cooking  and  prac- 

household. 

Duties!  Supervise  the 

tical  nursing;  sympa- 

work  of  the  institu- 

thetic  understanding; 

Duties:  Supervision 

tion* 

supervisor  ability; 

of  house  officers  and 

tact;  cleanliness; 
kind  disposition;  firm 
ness;  good  physical 
condition. 

inmates* 

Duties!  Responsibil- 
ity for  domestic  af- 
fairs of  institution 

and  assist  in  caring 
for  comfort  and  well- 
being of  inmates  and 
amployscA. . . 

Physican 

$100. 

$175. 

$170. 

U*D*y  Ensworth;  Regis- 

Registered  M*  D.,  ex- 

Minimum  age  25;  lie  - 

Cover- 

Civil 

Civil 

(14  hrs. 

250. 

200. 

tered;  40  years  prac- 

tensive  experience, 

ense  to  practice  raedi- 

nor. 

Ser- 

Ser- 

per  week 

(full 

and 

tice* 

preferably  in  similar 

cine  in  Illinois* 

vice* 

vice* 

average) 

time) 

mainte- 

institutions;  proven 

nance* 

Duties!  All  sickness 

ability;  good  address; 

Dut i e 3 ! Charg  e of 

and  minor  operations 

tact;  judgment;  good 

professional  work  on 

in  State  Orphans*  Home* 

physical  condition* 

acute  or  custodial 
service. 

Duties!  Uedical 
charge  of  institution* 

Nurse 

$60. 

$100. 

$ 80. 

Training  ? (not  a 

High  school  training 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Supt* 

Civil 

Civil 

meals 

150. 

166.66 

registered  nurse) 

andgraduate  from  a 

health,  vision  and 

Ser- 

Ser- 

and 

nurses*  training 

hearing;  registration* 

vice* 

vice* 

lodging. 

Duties!  Receive  all 

school;  proper  regis- 

new  children  and  hold 

t rat ion  in  Wisconsin 

Duties!  Nursing 

for  examination  by 

thorough  knowledge  of 

service  to  sick  and 

doctor;  care  of  all 

general  nursing  and 

infirm* 

sick  children  and  any 

hospital  methods;  neat 

employees,  including 

ness;  sympathy;  judg- 

contagious  diseases 

ment;  good  physical 

and  mnor  operations* 

condition* 

Duties!  Under  super- 
vision to  pprform 
nursing  work  in  the 
institution* 

Dentist 

$50. 

$175. 

$175. 

D*D*3*,  St*  Louis  Uni- 

Registered  D*D*S« , 1 

Minimum  ago  25;  grad  - 

Sever 

Civil 

Civil 

(part 

250. 

200. 

versity;  25  yrs*  ex- 

yr*  experience;  tact; 

uate  of  Class  A Dental 

1 nor 

Ser- 

Ser- 

time) 

perience* 

pleasing  personality; 

College;  licensed  to 

vice* 

vice* 

judgB.nt;  good  physic- 

practice  dentistry  in 

Duties!  Cleaning,  fil 

al  condition* 

Illinois* 

ling  and  extracting 
teeth  for  all  children 

Duties:  General 

Duties!  General  super- 

of  the  State  Home, 

dentistry* 

vision  of  dental  work; 

examination  of  all 

examination  of  newly 

children  every  6 months 

admitted  members  and 
performance  for  them 
such  dental  work  as 

may  be  required  or 

o 

5 

p naation  i 

! kind 

i I additic 

to  salai^* 
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specified* 

Personnel  Survey  of  THE  STATE  ORPHANS*  HOBE  , Atchison,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Salifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salary 

Training 

Experience  and  Duties. 

Annoiri 

.ed  bv 

Kansas 

*is. 

111 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  serviee 

IlllBOis 

specification  of 
classified  service. 

Kansas 

Wls. 

111. 

Placement 

Officer 

$108.33 

$150., 

225.-^ 

$100. 

150. 

Present  incumbent. 

High  school  training; 
none  in  social  work. 

No  experience.  Willing 
to  work  and  learn. 

Duties;  Locating  new 
homes,  investigating 
and  placing. 

College  graduate  with 
major  in  social  science 
5 yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; ability  and 
mowledge  of  a ocial 
Investigational  methods 
knowledge  of  Industrial 
organizations  in  regard 
to  employment;  tact; 
Judgment;  pleasing 
personality;  good 
physical  condition. 

Duties!  Charge  of 
activities  of  securing 
lomes  or  employment  for 
members  of  State  Public 
School. 

(Placement  Clerk) 
Minimmn  age  21;  eo»> 
mon  school  edueatioa, 
preferably  with  ex- 
perience in  placement 
work. 

Duties!  Interviews 
applicants  and  employ- 
ees; receives  orders 
from  employers  and 
places  applicants  in 
positions;  verifies 
placements  as  t o 
satisfactory  results 
to  employers  and  em- 
ployees . 

Gover- 

nor. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

ClvU 

Ser- 

vice. 

Teachers 

(6) 

$60. 

100. 

meals 
lodg- 
ing 4 
laund- 
ry. 

$100. 

150. 

drade- 

$65. 

90, 

and 

mainte*- 

nance* 

^vancd- 

$65. 

125. 

and 

aalnte> 

nance. 

County  certificate — 6. 

Previous  experience  - 
2 had  none. 

1 had  1 year. 

1 had  3 years. 

1 had  5 years 
1 had  9 years. 

Additional  Duties! 
Breakfast  duty  every 
third  w eek;  relieve 
family  manager  11  hrs. 
a week. 

•ligh  school  trainings 
sufficient  training  and 
experience  "beyond  high 
school  for  state  certi- 
ficate! familiarity 
rith  modem  approved 
educational  methods; 
Leadership;  Judgment; 
^act;  good  physical 
condition* 

Grades!  Minimum  age 
19;  good  health;  first 
grade  school  oertificat 
Same  qualifications  as 
required  for  t eachers 
in  accredited  public 
schools. 

Duties!  Teaching  and 
supervision  of  child- 
ren assigned  to  care. 

Advanced!  ilinimnm  age 
21;  equivalent  of  high 
school  graduation; 
qualifications  same  as 
for  teacher  in  accred- 
ited high  school. 

Duties!  Teaching  of 
hivh  school  sub.ieets. 

Suprt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Cooks 

$45. 

65. 
plus 
meals  4 
lodging. 

$75., 

100. 

$85. 

no. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

Oeneral  knowledge  of 
cooking. 

Duties!  Prepare  food 
for  children  and 
employees. 

Elementary  school 
training;  at  least  2 
yrs.  experience  pre- 
paring and  serving 
food  on  a large  scale; 
cleanliness;  good 
physical  condition. 

IHxtiest  Prepare  and 
cook  food  on  a large 
scale. 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
healthy  vision  and 
hearing;  grammar  schoo] 
education;  1 yr»  exper 
ience  as  assistant  cooli 
in  a state  institution« 
Thorough  medical  ex- 
amination by  physician. 

Duties t Prepares  and 
cooks  food  and  super- 
vises assistant  cooks. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

^Compensai 

.on  in  ki 

ad  In  a d 

iltlon  to 

salary. 
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jilxBmi nation  and  records  of  children.  To  point  out  the  need  for  an  adequate  and  compre- 


hensive system  of  record  keeping  is  imperative.  The  frequent  change  in  personnel  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  the  division  of  responsibility  so  that  no  one  person  is  charged  with 
thoroughly  knowing  a child  as  a parent  is  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  a child's  life  are  com- 
plicating factors  requiring  such  records.  A new  teacher  comes  in,  a new  vocational  instructor, 
a new  doctor,  a new  superintendent,  a new  parole  officer  - all  of  these  may  be  changed  in  one 
year,  in  fact,  one  of  the  grades  this  last  year  alone  had  five  changes.,  and,  too,  a child  may 
be  "tried"  in  two  or  three  foster  homes  in  a year.  How  can  the  child  be  known  to  these  guard- 
ians of  its  person  without  honestly  and  adequately  kept  records,  and  how  can  he  be  properly 
educated,  trained,  guided  and  placed  withoiit  due  consideration  given  to  his  personality,  temp- 
erament, ability,  etc.  We  hear  much  talk  about  how  little  consideration  is  sometimes  given 
the  choosing  of  a step-father  or  a step-mother  in  the  case  of  a broken  home.  Equally  import- 
ant is  the  question:  how  much  consideration  is  given  the  selection  and  permanency  of  those 

entrusted  with  the  foster  pare  of  children  committed  to  our  State  Home.  Kansas  chose  the  v/ord 
Home  instead  of  Institution,  but  does  it  maintain  a place  worthy  the  name? 

The  records  consist  of: 

1.  "Jackets"  4^i9"  containing  the  commitment  and  application  papers,  and  transfer 
papers  for  each  family  of  children  and  for  individual  children  who  are  trans- 
ferred, filed  numerically. 

2.  An  index  to  the  "Jackets"  on  8"z5"  cards  alphabetically  arranged  with  several 
names  on  each  card. 

3.  An  index  of  "Indentured  Children"  with  some  notation  for  each  on  individual 
5"x3"  cards  filed  alphabetically. 

4.  "History  of  Children"  on  5"x3"  cards  filed  alphabetically. 

5.  "Filed  Applications"  (for  foster  homes  or  from  parents  and  relatives)  filed  in 
letter  file  imder  "Eejected",  "Filed",  and  "Deferred", 

6.  No  record  of  physical  examination  and  medical  history. 

7.  "Popiilation  Record"  - a loose  leaf  book,  a copy  of  which  is  turned  over  to  the 
Board  of  Administration  monthly. 

8.  There  were  no  mental  examination  records,  no  social  histories. 

9.  No  case  records  are  kept  and  no  written  report  is  made  of  visits  to  homes  or 
children.  A verbal  report  is  given  to  the  superintendent. 

10.  No  permanent  and  continuous  school  records. 

The  actual  form  of  record  keeping  is  not  so  important  as  the  information  contained  in 
the  record.  One  recognizes  at  once,  however,  that  a "history"  of  a child  cannot  be  written 
on  a 5"x3"  card.  "There  is  very  little,  if  any  record  kept  about  the  history,  progress, 
final  disposition,  and  follow-up  of  child  population.  Great  dependence  is  placed  on  impres- 
sions which  are  really  guesses,  subject  to  the  usual  errors  and  prejudices  of  first  impre- 
sions,"(^  ^ 
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advise  record  systems,  proven  to  be  adequate,  such  as  ease  records  of  American  Red 
Cross,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America,  Ruesell  Sage  Foundation,  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America,  or  of  Child  Guidance  or  Behavior  Clinic. 

Brief  Summaries  of  three  case  histories  will  serve  as  examples  to  illustrate  what  we 
mean  by  record  material. These  studies  were  made  with  the  help  of  Miss  Gail  Gardner, 
student  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Dr.  Beulah  Morrison,  Associate  Professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  of  Kansas  University,  Dr.  E.  J.  Gibson  and  Dr.  G.  L.  Harrington  of  the 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Bell  Memorial  Hospital. 

BT  Address:  State  Orphans’  Home,  Atchison,  Kansas 
Age,  14;  Sex,  Female;  Race,  Colored;  Birthplace,  Kansas 

General  Physical  Examination: 

The  general  physical  examination  reveals  no  abnormalities.  The  ear,  nose  and  throat 
examination  shows  an  adematous  condition  of  turbinate  bones,  and  there  is  a small 
portion  of  the  right  tonsil  remaining.  Ears  negative.  The  eye  examination  reveals 
no  pathology. 

Intelligence  Test:  I.Q. — 104. 

Aptitude  tests:  Not  given. 

Psychiatric  Examination: 

Her  general  behavior  is  quiet.  She  is  rather  slow,  fairly  neat.  She  is  coherent  and 
relevant.  She  is  happy,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  delusions  or  persecutions.  Memory 
is  satisfactory.  Grasp  of  general  information  is  fair.  Plans  to  be  a teacher.  Real- 
izes that  she  needs  to  go  to  school  some  years  yet.  The  psychiatric  examination  re- 
veals no  abnormalities. 

The  report  from  the  Home,  following  an  outline,  brought  out  that  this  girl  is  aggres- 
sive, has  an  agreeable  attitude  toward  others,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  are  kindly 
toward  her.  She  is  in  the  eighth  grade  and  does  excellent  work.  She  is  now  giving 
the  housemother  no  trouble  and  tries  to  do  her  work  well.  She  behaves  as  if  she  felt 
secure,  but  is  said  to  be  stubborn  and  disobedient.  She  is  happy,  or  the  open  type 
and  hopes  to  be  in  a hone  with  some  family  that  "amounts  to  something." 

Social  history  obtained  from  interviews. 

Prior  to  her  commitment  to  the  Home,  she  had  attended  school  very  irregularly.  Her 
mother  was  sick  for  many  years  until  her  death  in  1927.  Hen  father  was  indifferent 
as  to  the  children’s  school  attendance.  There  were  nine  children  in  the  family.  In 
spite  of  this  early  neglect  of  her  education,  E.  is  in  the  eighth  grade.  Her  teacher 

reports  her  as  studious. 

Early  in  1931,  the  father  was  convicted  of  attempted  rape  against  his  eldest  daughter 
and  sent  to  Lansing,  There  being  no  near  relatives  to  care  for  the  children,  all  of 
them  with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  girl,  who  married,  were  sent  to  the  State  Home . 

She  entered  the  Home  in  1931  and  remained  there  for  4^  months,  when  she  was  indentured, 
Dioring  her  stay  at  the  home  she  worked  as  maid  in  the  superintendent's  apartment. 

He  says:  "lie  never  had  a better  girl.  She  was  conscientious,  a good  worker,  quiet, 

and  easily  managed,”  She  was  recoimaended  as  "one  of  our  finest  girls." 


(1) 
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Two  weeks  after  she  was  placed,  the  Home  received  the  report  that  the  child  seemed  un- 
h®PPy»  morose  and  dissatisfied.  It  was  hoped  she  would  become  adjusted  to  her  new 
home  and  all  would  be  well,  All  was  not  well,  however.  She  became  illtempered,  hard 
to  control  and  flew  into  fits  of  temper  at  the  slightest  provocation. • The  guardian  ez- 
presaed  the  opinion  that  their  personalities  did  not  seem  to  fit,  and  if  things  did 
not  improve  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  return  the  child.  She  was  returned  within 
six  months. 

The  guardian’s  letters  were  well  written  and  showed  more  than  average  education.  She 
was  well  recommended  to  the  Home  as  an  educated  woman,  rather  well  off  financially, 
and  able  to  provide  unusual  opportunities  for  a child.  A musical  education  was  prom- 
ised. She  wanted  a girl  for  companionship  as  she  was  a widow  and  lived  alone.  She 
had  another  foster-daughter  who  had  just  married  and  this  child  was  to  take  her  place. 

The  child's  story  contrasts  sharply  with  the  above.  She  says  that  this  woman  was  very 
poor,  that  she  did  washings  for  a living  and  required  her  to  help  with  the  washing 
every  morning  and  to  rush  home  from  school  at  night  to  iron.  She  says  that  she  was 
wanted  for  her  work  which  was  the  sole  reason  for  taking  her. 

The  guardian  was  sixty-eight  years  old,  perhaps  too  old  to  understand  a girl  of  14. 

The  child  was  lonesome.  As  she  hadn’t  been  brought  up  in  such  a home,  it  just  didn't 
seem  to  suit  her.  Her  description  of  the  home  is  as  follows; 

"She  never  let  me  go  anyplace  except  Sunday  School,  and  she  wo\nLdn't  let  other  girls 
visit  me.  She  wouldn't  let  me  read  novels — Sunday  School  papers  were  all  right  but 
nothing  else.  She  never  even  looked  at  my  report  card.  She  said  she  didn’t  oecre 
about  it.  She  was  always  calling  me  names  and  throwing  it  up  to  me  that  my  dad  is  in 
the  pen.  She  said  if  I didn't  mend  my  ways  I'd  go  there  too.  Everybody  says  she's 
half -era eked  about  religion.  She  says  she  has  to  go  to  church  because  she'll  go  to 
hell  if  she  doesn't.  I don't  think  she  has  any  religion.  She  bought  me  two  pairs 
of  fifteen  cent  hose  and  nothing  else  all  the  time  I was  there.  She  even  made  me 
wear  one  dress  all  week  to  save  washing. 

The  child  insists  she  was  never  given  a music  lesson — that  the  lady  had  an  organ  and 
told  her  she  could  play  it,  but  that  was  all.  She  said  that  the  guardian  had  never 
forgiven  her  other  foster  daughter  for  getting  married  and  that  she  had  chased  her 
husband  off  with  the  butcher  knife  when  he  came  after  some  of  his  wife's  possessions. 

Is  the  child  untruthful,  irresponsible  and  undependable— perhaps  unplaceable?  Were  the 

reports  of  the  foster  home  exaggerated  in  order  to  secure  a child  for  work?  What  j s to  bo 

done  about  further  placement? 

The  general  impressions  of  the  Child  Research  Committee  was  "That  this  girl  is  normal 
in  every  way  except  for  some  trouble  with  her  nose  and  throat.  It  seems  to  us  that  she  could 
be  well  'placed'  in  a good,  carefully  chosen  home  to  advantage,  provided  adequate  investiga- 
tion and  supervision  is  given  to  insure  adjustment  within  the  family.  (See  standards  of 
placement  tinder  private  agencies.  ) 


EH  Address:  State  Orphans'  Home,  Atchison,  Kansas 

Age,  9;  Sex,  Male;  Race,  white;  Birthplace,  Kansas 

A statement  from  the  Home  about  this  boy  was  not  available. 

Psychiatric  Examination; 

The  lad  is  quite  cooperative,  he  talks  coherently  and  relevantly,  states  that  he  is 
usually  happy,  except  when  some  of  the  boys  hit  him,  and  his  grasp  of  general  infor- 
mation is  very  poor.  Nothing  abnormal  could  be  found  as  far  as  his  mental  content 
la  concerned.  He  hopes  when  he  becomes  a man  to  make  about  $2.00  a week  with  which 
to  buy  his  clothes  and  so  on.  It  was  noted  that  this  boy  had  a husky  voice  during 
the  examination. 

Physical  Examination; 

The  general  physical  examination  revealed  a slight  cervical  adenopathy,  and  also  shotty 
glands  in  inguinal  region,  jj©  ji©©  Hutchinson's  teeth.  The  Wassermann  and  Kahn  tests 
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were  negative.  Ears  negative.  The  left  lower  txirbinate  enlarged.  The  attending  phy- 
sician in  the  nose  and  throat  clinic  states  that  the  teeth  are  Hutchinsonian  in  type, 
and  that  the  tonsils  shoiild  he  watched.  The  eyes  reveal  no  pathology.  No  past 
medical  history,  could  be  secured. 

Intelligence  Test;  I.Q.  83. 

No  aptitude  test.  No  social  history.  No  psychiatric  history.  No  school  records. 
General  Impression; 

We  have  no  social  data  nor  statement  as  to  the  boy's  behavior  at  the  Home.  Physically, 
we  consider  that  although  he  has  a negative  Wassermann,  he  is  suffering  from  congenital 
lues. 
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HP  Address;  State  Orphans*  Home,  Atchison,  Kansas 

Age,  10;  Sex,  female;  Race,  white;  Birthplace,  Kansas. 

Physical  Examination; 

Ears,  nose,  and  throat  negative,  except  for  enlarged  tonsils.  Tonsillectomy  advised. 
She  was  called  by  the  physician  for  a general  physical  examination  but  did  not  answer 
and  was  therefore  not  examined.  Eyes  are  normal. 

Intelligence  Test;  I.Q.  57. 

No  aptitude  test.  No  school  records.  No  medical  history. 

Psychiatric  Examination; 

This  girl  is  quiet.  Talks  in  a very  quiet  manner.  In  fact,  she  can  hardly  be  heard. 
Cooperates  satisfactorily.  Talks  coherently  and  relevantly.  States  she  had  a very  bad 
family  background.  Parents  were  sent  to  jail.  She  was  cared  for  by  her  grandparents 
for  two  years.  Has  been  in  the  Home  for  one  year.  Says  she  is  slow  in  school.  Is 
happy  and  likes  the  Horae,  No  complaints  about  the  attitude  of  others  toward  her.  She 
wants  to  do  some  "restaurant  work  like  some  of  her  friends"  w^^en  she  grows  up.  She 
thinks  there  is  nothing  wrong.  We  find  no  mental  imbalance  here. 

The  statement  from  the  Horae  shows  that  this  girl  is  docile,  gets  along  nicely  with 
others,  and  is  liked  by  others.  She  is  very  slow  in  her  school  work.  In  the  second 
grade.  Pays  no  attention  to  boys.  Chums  with  her  sister.  She  is  insecure,  and 
rather  melancholy.  Of  the  closed  type.  Very  fond  of  brother  and  sister  who  are  in 
Home,  Rarely  speaks  of  parents.  Has  no  plans  at  all.  Present  situation  does  not 
worry  her. 

Social  history  from  interviews; 

The  child  says  she  is  ten  years  old  but  the  records  show  she  was  born  in  1920,  She 
is  quite  definitely  subnormal  and  is  in  the  second  grade.  She  is  a pretty  child  with 
a shy  manner  and  an  engaging  smile,  although  one  must  admit  that  the  smile  palls  on 
one  after  it  is  the  only  answer  given  to  many  and  varied  questions  for  a long  period 
of  time. 

The  father  deserted  his  wife  and  children  and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown.  The  mother 
is  in  the  State  Hospital,  so  the  child's  commitment  papers  were  a slight  variation  from 
the  usual,  stating  "A  dependent,  neglected  child,  homeless,  abandoned,  dependent  upon 
the  public  for  support,  and  without  proper  parental  care  and  guardianship," 

She  entered  the  Horae  in  1930,  Two  months  later,  she  was  indentured.  The  indenture 
having  been  cancelled  in  less  than  six  months.  The  records  show  no  reason  and  there 
was  no  correspondence  between  the  foster  parents  and  the  Home  concerning  the  child.  The 
foster-parents  took  two  other  children,  a brother  and  a sister  from  a home  in  Kansas 
who  ware  intelligent  children.  They  probably  noticed  too  much  contrast  between  them 
and  this  child,  so  returned  her.  It  seems  they  chose  her  in  the  first  place  because 
she  was  pretty  and  cute.  They  didn't  know  she  was  subnormal,  and  thought  the  reason 
she  didn't  talk  any  more  was  because  she  was  bashful. 
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Indenture 


These  case  histories  tell  the  &tory  of  the  problem  of  indenture.  One  can 


only  guess  as  to  what  becomes  of  these  children  after  they  are  of  age.  A report  called 
"WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  CHILI3REN  REMOVED  FROM  HOME  BY  OSLO  CHILD  WELFARE  BOARD"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  We  commend  the  idea  of  a similar  study 
of  the  children  of  our  Institutions,  At  best,  the  Kansas  sys’tem  is  a method  of  trial  and 
error.  The  results  are  mostly  in  error,  judging  from  the  percentage  of  returned  cases. 

Placement.  Placement  and  supervision  is  largely  in  charge  of  one  "state  agent”.  Place- 
ment by  indenture  in  free  homes  appears  to  be  the  only  means  used  to  dispose  of  dependent 
children.  Mentally  defective,  or  retarded  children  have  thus  accumulated  at  the  Home.  On 
June  30,  1930,  239  indentxired  children  were  under  this  one  agent. 

The  plan  is  to  "check  up  on"  each  child  twice  a year,  sometimes  by  visit,  but  usually 
by  sending  an  inquiry  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  "guardian"  of  the  child.  Very  few  visits 
to  children  are  possible.  But  few  references  concerning  applicants,  their  home,  and  education- 
al and  social  opportunities  are  secured  in  response  to  a request  for  a child.  Children  have 
been  placed  with  people  upon  their  first  call  at  the  institution,  the  blank  being  filled  in 
and  mailed  back  later.  Children  are  usually  selected  from  the  group  by  the  foster  parents 
and  readily  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  The  agent  states  that  7 to  12  year  old  children  are 
hardest  to  place;  consequent  congestion  at  the  institution  results.  Boys  are  not  wanted  by 
foster  parents  unless  they  can  work  well.  Children  from  the  same  family  are  occasionally 
placed  together  but  it  appears  little  effort  is  exerted  to  do  so.  Parents  and  relatives  are 
not  permitted  to  know  the  location  of  children  placed  because  they  interfere  with  placements 
and  foster  parents. 

So  far  no  plan  has  been  worked  out  whereby  children  may  be  placed  in  boarding  homes, 
the  state  paying  a nominal  fee  for  a good,  supervised  boarding  home.  See  preceding  section 
on  policies,  and  standards  under  "private  institutions  and  agencies," 

76-141,  Apprenticeship  of  minors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  state  orphans’  home,  to  seek  out 
suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to  receive  pupils  from  such  state  orphans'  home 
under  articles  of  indenture,  and  the  said  superintendent  of  such  institution  may 
place  pupils  from  their  respective  school  with  suitable  persons  who  are  willing  to 
receive  them,  and  may  make  such  articles  of  indenture  or  contract  for  the  benefit  of 
such  pupils  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  administration. 

76-1711,  Adoption  of  children. 

Said  board  of  administration  shall  have  power  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  any  child 
who  has  become  an  inmate  of  said  home;  and  whenever  any  child  shall  have  been  placed 
out  from  said  home  under  the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  adoption  of  children,  or 
by  return  to  a county,  or  by  restoration  to  the  control  of  relatives  or  friends,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  gxiardianship  of  said  board  of  administration  shall  cease. 

Said  board  may  designate  the  superintendent  of  said  home  to  be  agent  thereof,  and  may 
authorize  him  to  sign  all  contracts  of  indenture,  and  all  necessary  papers  rela-Wing 
to  the  adoption  of  children. 
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ISdueatlon  and  Training.  During  the  school  year  there  is  an  average  enrollment  of  176 
students  in  the  eight  grades*  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a crowded  condition  prevailed. 

In  average  of  about  fifty  pupils  under  one  teacher  in  these  two  grades  was  the  load. 

it  the  close  of  the  school  year,  138  pupils  were  promoted  and  29  retained  in  the  grade. 

Of  these  29,  24  had  come  in  during  the  school  year  and  were  not  able  to  pick  up  the  work.  19 
of  the  29  pupils  who  were  retained  were  in  the  first  grade,  where  there  were  five  teachers 
during  the  school  year. 

Instruction  is  mainly  in  the  regular  state-prescribed  academic  work.  Some  courses  in 
manual  training,  domestic  art,  commercial  subjects,  and  practical  work  about  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  farm,  are  given.  At  present  no  special  class  for  retarded  pupils  is  planned  al- 
though mental  ratings  by  the  school  principal  during  1928  to  1930  included  39  out  of  113  with 
intelligence  quotients  below  70  and  many  between  70  and  80  with  a few  above  100.  Vocational 
work  is  not  stressed.  Several  older  children  attend  Atchison  High  School,  transported  by  the 
Home  bus.  Many  of  the  low  grade  girls  work  in  the  dining  room  for  all  three  meals,  setting 
tables^  cleaning,  scrubbing,  and  dishwashing.  They  also  clean  the  buildings  and  wait  on  the 
officers. 

Report  of  Special  aducation  Committee,  The  committee  concerned  with  this  report  spent 
Friday,  February  12,  1932,  at  the  State  Orphans*  Home  at  Atchison.  It  is  evident  there  are  some 
elements  in  the  present  situation  that  make  an  effective  school  well-nigh  impossible.  Among 
the  factors  which  condition  or  impede  the  schooling  of  these  200  children,  are  the  following: 

1,  Such  frequent  changes  of  Superintendent  of  the  Home  and  the  head  of  the  school 
as  to  make  continuity  of  program  or  policy  very  difficult, 

2,  Insufficient  authority  of  the  school  head  with  reference  to  handling  strictly  instruc- 
tional problems, 

3,  A nmrked  deficiency  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4,  Almost  complete  lack  of  permanent  school  records  and  of  such  specific  Information 
concerning  pupils  as  is  necessary  in  any  school, 

5,  Serious  deficiency  in  maps,  reference  books,  children’s  literature  and  leisxnce-time 
reading  facilities, 

6,  Inadequate  organization  and  direction  of  recreational  activities  of  the  children. 

7,  Failure  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  individual  instructional  needs  of  children, 
or  to  study  their  varying  physical  and  psychological  needs  sufficiently  to  secxore  a 
full  understanding  of  these  needs, 

8,  Entirely  inadequate  space  in  new  school  building  for  manual  activities;  a misdirected 
emphasis  in  the  work,  in  spite  of  fairly  good  equipment  in  tools  and  machines. 

9,  Failure  to  make  full  use  in  an  educational  way  of  various  practical  activities  which 
are  available  in  the  institution  as  for  example,  repair  work,  rotation  of  detail  duties, 
and  coordination  of  these  with  school  instruction. 
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J.0,  Insufficient  recognition  given  to  children's  need  for  mueie  and  other  arts  in  the 
school . 

The  purpose  of  the  school  in  the  orphans*  home  should  in  general  be  the  same  as  for  any 
elementary  school  in  the  state.  The  boys  and  girls  should  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  good 
attitudes,  and  behavior  conducive  to  wholesome  group  living.  With  the  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects  should  go  a suitable  program  of  recreational  education.  The  children  should 
have  many  opportunities  for  both  experience  and  expression  pertaining  to  various  forms  of  art 
and  music.  Group  cooperation  and  understanding  through  various  play  activities  and  promotion 
of  vigorous  health  by  active  participation  in  various  games  should  be  among  the  chief  purposes 
of  modern  elementary  schools.  Repression  and  compulsion  can  hardly  be  condoned  in  public 
schools  of  any  kind;  certainly  not  in  an  institution  where  boys  and  girls  already  have  had  in 
many  instances  repulsive  individual  and  group  experiences  which  tend  to  embitter  them  and 
arouse  their  resentment. 

The  methods  of  employment  of  teachers  and  matrons  now  in  use  in  this  school  can  never 
guarantee  the  proper  t3rpe  of  service,  nor  secxire  the  relative  permanence  required  to  make  their 
work  effective.  There  is  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that  political  considerations  operate 
in  employment  of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school.  No  school  can  be  expected  to  function 
well  where  other  than  personal  and  professional  qualifications  are  used  in  employing  and  dis- 
charging members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Some  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  harmony  exists 
between  the  teachers  and  the  administration  of  the  Home.  Such  a condition  is  a serious  handi- 
cap to  any  school. 

In  general  the  teaching  staff  la  neither  adequately  prepared  nor  specifically  trained  for 
the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do.  At  best  its  Job  is  a difficult  one.  The  children  vary 
as  to  ability,  training  and  social  backgroiuids,  even  more  than  a public  school  group.  The 
coming  and  going  of  pupils  during  the  year  produces  a large  percentage  of  turn-over  in  school 
enrollment  so  the  continuous  readjustments  are  difficult.  Hence,  the  children’s  welfare  re- 
quires an  unusual  type  of  teacher  preparation  and  leadership.  The  salaries  paid  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  obtain  teachers  with  desirable  personalities  and  superior  training  which  are  neces- 
sary in  effectual  work  under  present  conditions. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  teachers  (as  well  as 
matrons  of  cottages)  in  this  institution,  who  approach  the  child  with  friendly  cooperation, 
genuine  understanding  and  sane  counsel  rather  than  with  authority,  domination,  or  rigid  mass 
regulation.  These  institutional  children  need  intelligently  sympathetic  teaching  even  more 
than  do  public  school  children  in  general,  and  the  added  cost  of  such  training  will  be  more 
than  met  by  reducing  the  later  cost  of  maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

The  grade  cards  showing  the  pupils’  standing  in  school  are  kept  in  the  central  office. 
There  are  no  school  records  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  their  work. 

The  equipment  in  maps,  reference  books  and  children's  literature  is  woefxilly  deficient, 

A good  supply  of  reading  materials  adapted  to  the  ages  and  abilities  of  the  pupils  would  be 
not  only  educationally  valuable,  but  by  lending  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  leisure-time 
reading  habits,  woiild  aid  in  discipline  and  in  building  up  institutional  loyalties. 

The  committee  finds  little  evidence  of  activities  either  athletic  or  extra-curricular 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  school  building  has  a large  gymnasium  which  may  also  be 
used  as  an  assembly  hall  although  stage  facilities  are  inadequate.  With  a well  directed  prog- 
ram this  gymnasixun  could  be  a place  of  self-instruction,  self-expression  and  wholesome  pupil 
development.  Play-grounds,  playground  activities  and  a complete  recreational  program  as  part 
of  the  educational  program  could  be  included.  The  program  should  include  music,  dramatics, 
and  organized  games  both  in  the  school  and  within  the  cottage  groups  or  families  of  children. 
Obviously,  all  children  need  active  games  such  as  baseball,  basketball,  volleyball,  handball, 
et  cetera,  for  development  of  cooperation,  sportsmanship,  and  wholesome  recreational  habits, 

A genuine  stimulus  to  active  play  and  games  under  the  leadership  of  a play  director  would 
add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  school  work,  as  well  as  increase  its  joy.  An  elaborated 
educational  program  for  the  s\mimer  months  should  be  developed  under  a trained  play  director, 
aided  by  the  teaching  staff. 

Steps  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  schooling  of  these  children  will,  in  our  opinion, 
demand: 
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First,  a change  in  the  methods  of  employment  of  teachers.  The  head  of  the  school 
should  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Home,  upon  certification  of  said  teachers  by  one  or  more  of  State  Teacher 
Training  Institutions, 

Second,  the  school  principal  requirements  should  include  thorough  training,  successful 
school  experience,  and  a definite  interest  in  educational  problems  involved  in  insti- 
tutional work.  He  should  be  chosen  on  a basis  of  indefinite  tenure,  etc. 

Third,  the  principal  alone,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board,  should  employ  the  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Such  teachers  should  be 
adequately  trained  and  certificated  and  be  paid  a sufficient  salary  to  guarantee  re- 
latively long  terms  of  service.  As  in  no  other  type  of  school,  a stable  teaching 
staff  is  necessary  to  efficiency.  It  can  be  maintained  only  if  and  when  the  above 
system  of  sound  administrative  procedure  is  frankly  and  permanently  used. 

Summary  of  Recommendations.  That  appointment  of  employees  be  based  upon  qualified  train- 
ing and  experience  for  the  particular  work  for  which  they  are  employed. 

That  the  institution  be  reorganized  into  a receiving  home  to  which  all  children  shall  be 
committed  from  the  juvenile  courts,  for  a complete  social,  psychiatric,  mental,  educational 
and  special  ability  study.  From  this  receiving  home,  they  shall  be  transferred,  indentured, 
boarded,  placed  for  adoption  or  paroled.  This  would  solve  the  problem  of  improper  commit- 
ments from  the  courts  to  the  institutions,  and  would  make  a central  child  research  bureau 
effective  in  its  administration. 

Transfer  the  B\ireau  of  Child  Research  to  this  Receiving  Home,  as  a coordinate  part  of 
this  institution. 

The  legislat\ire  of  1921  enacted  this  law  - 76-316,  Bureau  of  Child  Research; 

That  there  shall  be  established  at  the  university  of  Kansas  a bureau  of  child 
research  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  probleins  of  the  child  life  of  the  state, 
including  studies  as  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  delinquency, 
defectiveness,  and  dependency;  studies  in  normal  inheritance,  development  and 
training;  studies  of  family  and  community  life  in  their  relation  to  child  life. 

76-317,  Officer  of  bxireau;  cooperation  and  aid  by  institution. 

That  the  bureau  shall  have  its  administrative  offices  at  the  university  of  Kansas 
but  it  may  receive  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  staff,  equipment  and  research 
students  of  any  and  every  state  school,  hospital  and  institution  and  any  other 
school,  hospital  or  institution  in  the  state,  to  the  extent  that  such  aid  and  co- 
operation may  be  proffered  by  the  research  departments  of  these  various  schools, 
hospitals  and  institutions  and  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  suited  to  the  use  of  the 
bureau. 


The  Fort  Dodge  Home. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Fort  Dodge  Soldier’s  Home  has  housed  nearly  140  children  at  a time,  it 
is  pertinent  that  the  institution  as  a place  for  custody,  care  and  training  be  given  attention. 
At  the  time  the  Commission  visited  the  Home,  85  children  ranging  from  infants  to  16  years  of 
age  were  there.  To  maintain  staff  and  equipment  for  a Home  for  disabled  or  aged  Yeterans  is 
one  thing;  to  maintain  an  institution  with  staff,  equipment  and  policy  for  85  to  140  children 
is  quite  another. 
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AdmlaslonB.  The  first  question  that  arises  is  "What  is  the  legal  procedure  for  admission?" 
To  quota  from  the  riiles  and  regulations,  we  find  the  following  restrictions: 

Procedure  for  Admission. 

"Section  3,  "All  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines — who  are 
disabled  by  disease,  wounds,  old  age,  or  otherwise  disabled,  who  have  no  adequate 
means  of  support,  and  by  reason  of  such  disability  are  incapacitated  for  earning 
their  living."  Section  8:  "No  wife  of  any  soldier— imless  she  has  attained  the 
age  of  50  years,  except  in  special  cases  where  the  wife  is  a confirmed  invalid, or 
the  soldier  is  a confirmed  invalid  and  needs  the  constant  attention  of  his  wife; 
provided,  the  wife — has  reached  the  age  of  65  years."  Section  9;  "No  girls  shall 

be  admitted — after  they  reach  the  age  of  14 ; and  boys  after  they  reach  the  age 

of  12,  unless  they  are  incapacitated  for  earning  their  own  support."  Widows  with- 
out dependents  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bickerdyke  annex.  No  single  men  shall 
be  admitted," 

These  regulations  were  evidently  definitely  planned  to  make  this  Home  a place  for  aged  or 
disabled  veterans  and  their  aged  or  disabled  wives.  The  rule  for  admission  has  evidently  not 
been  "rigidly  enforced".  The  question  is  raised  "has  this  been  a dumping  ground  for  long  time 
care  of  families  and  children  in  need  of  aid,  vocational  and  citizenship  guidance  and  training? 

Education  and  Training.  The  Institution  conducts  a kindergarten,  which  is  not  under 
certification  and  supervision  of  state  requirement  for  children  of  kindergarten  age.  It  pro- 
vides bus  transportation  and  tuition  to  Dodge  City  for  children  of  grade  school  age.  There  is 
no  program  of  training  for  vocational,  social  or  economic  responsibility  for  these  children, 
who  at  14  or  16  years  of  age  are  thrown  back  upon  society  to  attempt  adjustment  and  self  sup- 
port. As  the  purpose  of  the  Institution  is  one  of  custodial  care,  attention  is  centered  upon 
this  phase  of  the  work.  Consequently,  when  children  go  out  from  sheltering  walls,  breakdowns 
occur  as  is  illustrated  by  the  case  records  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Poor  Commissioner  in  Dodge 
City: 


Brief  case  histories: 

Veteran  M,  was  admitted  to  the  Fort  with  his  6 year  old  son.  After  being  a truant 
and  a nuisance  in  school,  he  stopped  attending  in  the  4th  grade.  At  14  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Home,  stayed  for  a short  time  with  a farmer,  then  wandered  off.  He 
served  several  months  in  the  World  War,  He  returned  to  Ford  County,  married  at  20, 
has  a family  that  has  been  the  object  of  charity  since.  He  doesn’t  know  how  to  work, 
and  feels  the  world  owes  him  a living.  He  is  a drunkard.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  in- 
discriminate in  their  associates.  Their  children  are  allowed  to  roam  widely  as  vagrants, 
foraging  for  food  and  clothing, 

A boy  who  entered  the  Home  as  a lad  with  his  family,  was  discharged  at  14,  Soon 
afterward  he  was  committed  to  the  State  Reformatory  at  Hutchinson.  He  entered  the  Navy 
and  was  paroled  from  it.  He  returned  to  Ford  County,  married  early,  now  servos  frequent 
jail  sentences,  deserts  his  family  spasmodically,  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  poor  re- 
lief officials. 


Dismissal  and  Follow-up.  Dismissal  is  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  cause. 
According  to: 

Section  11-A:  "Boys  shall  be  discharged  upon  arriving  at  the  ago  of  14  and  girls  at 
the  age  of  16,  6 months  written  notice  being  given  to  the  parents  preceding  date  of 
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discharge."  According  to  Section  11-B;  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  ad- 
vise the  state  employment  officers  and  other  agencies  of  employment  to  secure  suitable 
employment  of  such  children — 

Except  for  Section  11-B  quoted  above,  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  placement  or 
follow-up  procedure.  No  contact  has  been  made  with  the  State  Children’s  Home-finding  Societies 
to  place  such  children,  or  with  welfare  workers  in  respective  communities  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  children.  Efforts  to  recognize  wages  of  children  as  supplementing  pensions  suffic- 
iently to  provide  self-maintenance  for  a family  and  thereby  reestablish  the  entire  family 
as  a unit  in  normal  community  life  have  not  been  made. 


Principles  of  Child  Care^^^ 

Experience  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children  has  brought  to  light  a few 
principles,  now  generally  accepted,  which  should  be  considered  in  shaping  policies; 

1.  The  first  duty  of  a community  is  to  keep  children  whenever  possible  in  their 
natural  homes  throiigh 

(a)  supplementing  family  resources  when  dependency  appears; 

(b)  effecting  reformation  when  neglect  appears. 

2.  V/here  this  course  is  not  possible  without  too  great  sacrifice  of  the  children’s 
well-being  and  training,  the  children  should  be  removed  from  their  natural 
homes  and  cared  for  elsewhere. 

3.  Temporary  care  of  children  outside  their  own  homes  can  often  be  provided  more 
economically  and  conveniently  in  an  Orphanage  or  Children’s  Home  than  in  any 
other  way. 

4.  Permanent  removal  of  children  from  natural  parents  should  in  all  cases  be 
made  a matter  of  court  action,  and  only  after  a careful  study  of  the  situation 
by  an  experienced  worker.  Hearing  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  however,  should  be 
strictly  informal,  and  frequently  private. 

5.  Normal  and  near  normal  children  develop  best  in  family  surroundings.  Where 
the  natural  home  is  impossible,  a foster  home  should  bo  provided. 

6.  These  children  can  be  handled  more  efficiently  and  with  less  expense  to  the 
tax  payer,  by  private  than  by  public  child-placing  agencies. 

7.  To  insure  that  private  agencies  maintain  high  standards  and  efficient  service, 
they  shoiild  be  subject  to  careful  and  intelligent  state  inspection. 


The  Problem.  Is  it  possible  to  restrict  admissions  to  the  Home  so  that  there  will  be  no 
children  among  the  popiilation?  If  not,  to  insure  the  rearing  of  a decent,  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  citizenship,  the  policy,  training  and  procedure  for  the  children  must  be  ac- 
cording to  the  required  standards  of  other  institutions,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regular  state  supervising  Board.  This  pre-supposes  a personnel  adequately  trained  to  deal  with 
problems  of  children.  The  following  Personnel  schedule  shows  no  such  qualifications; 


(1) 


Principles  written  for  the  report  by  Herman  Newman. 
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Pergoimsl  Scnrey  of  I THE  STATE  SOLDIERS'  HOliE,  Fort  Dodga,  Eansas. 

CoBparlsoa  of  Salary,  QaaUfications,  and  Duties,  vlth  those  of  Vlsconsin,  and  Illinole. 


Position 

,&1b£Z 

Training.  Expsrlenea,  and  Dtities. 

Appointed  by 

Kansas. 

Wls. 

m. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  laar* 

Wisconsin 
Specifications  of 
olaasified  service. 

Illinois 

Spsolfication  of 
classified  service. 

Kansas 

Wis. 

Ill 

Coomndant 

$150. 

and 

mainte- 

nande* 

♦300. 

375. 

♦2,100 

5,000 

a year. 

Present  incumbent. 

2 yre.  high  school;  war 
veteran;  office  manage- 
ment training  through 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Oo. 
D.  S.  Tiro  Co.  and 
Pullman  Car  liines;  27 
months  as  Kansas  Sold- 
iers’ Home  ae  Adjutant 
and  Commander. 

Duties;  General  supar- 
Tision  over  the  Home 
and  t he  various  depart- 
ments. 

College  graduation, 
extended  by  extended 
experience  demonstrat- 
ing; ability  to  direct 
activities  of  such  an 
Institution;  familiar- 
ity with  federal  and 
state  lows  governing 
pensioning  ears  and 
assistance  of  veterans; 
orgaiaislng  and  admlnls 
trative  ability;  tact; 
judgment;  health. 

Duties I Responsibility 
for  operation  and  main 
tenance  of  state  home 
for  veterans. 

Ho  mention  made  of 
eommandeuit.  All 
managing  officers  of 
other  Instittrtlons 
ore  exempt  and 
appointed  by  governor. 

Gover- 

nor* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Adjutant 

$75, 

♦150.. 

200. 

Business  college 
education;  5 yrsa  cleri 
cal  experience* 

Butieet  ? 

High  school  and  Z yrs* 
additional  t raining; 

2 yrs*  clerical  exper- 
ience; acquaintance 
vith  federal  and  state 
lavs  and  regulations 
govemlng  pensioning 
care  and  assistance  of 
▼eterans;  accuracy; 
reliability;  health. 

Dutiest  Responsible 
clerical  vork  in 
connection  with  the 
administration  of  a 
state  home  for  Teter- 
ans* 

Board 

of 

Manager 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Phyoioan 

$175. 

♦175. 

200. 

♦170. 

200. 

end 

mainte- 

nance. 

1C.D.  Kuak  Uedical 
College;  36  years 
practice* 

Dutiest  General 
praotioe* 

Graduation  from  a med- 
ical college  of  recog- 
nised standing;  state 
license;  extenslre 
experience;  preferably 
In  a similar  institu- 
tion; medical  skill 
and  ability;  tact; 
Judgment;  good  physi- 
cal condition* 

Dutiest  Uedloal  char- 
es of  Institution* 

Mlniimim  age  25;  lic- 
ense to  practice 
medicine  in  Illinois* 

Dutiest  Has  charge 
of  professional  work 
on  acute  or  custodial 
eases* 

Board 

of 

Manag- 

ers* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

ifursea  (7) 

♦35. 

♦75., 

100. 

♦80. 

166.66 

Previous  experience-3 
Average  total  exper- 
ience —2  yre. 

Dotiees  General  duties 
of  oaring  for  t he  sick 

Slementary  school 
training;  some  exper- 
ience of  a qualifying 
character;  tact;  Judg- 
ment; reliability; 
patience;  obedience; 
health* 

Duties!  Assist  in 
routine  nureine* 

w Tv^Tw^TB  age  21;  good 
physical  eonditiony 
Tlsion  and  hearing; 
registration* 

Dutiest  Nursing 
serrice  to  sick  and 
infirm* 

CoBBDan 

dant* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

«partBcrct 
updriat on- 

out*  (4) 

♦so. 

♦75. 

85. 

and 

■olnte- 

nonoe. 

Previous  experience  -3. 

Duties!  Superintend 
the  grounds  and  bar- 
racks, look  after  the 
welfare  of  t he  members 
in  the  barracks; 
supervision  of  employ- 
ees in  barracks. 

Supervisori  Minimum 
age  25;  good  physical 
condition,  vision  and 
heeurlng;  gramnar  school 
education;  must  have 
served  at  least  1 yr. 
as  a nurse  or  an 
attendant. 

Duties!  Dnder  direc- 
tion has  charge  of  a 
number  of  wards  or 
eectlon,  to  look  after 
physical  condition  and 
to  supervise  attendant! 
and  employees  indirect 
contact  with  patients. 

Board 

of 

Ifanft- 

gers* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vicv* 

^CoB 

snsatioB 

in  kind 

la  addit; 

Da  to  salary* 
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THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD 


Dellnqueacy  in  tha  Making* 

"Delinquent  acts  are  but  a symptom  of  deeper  stresses  and  diffloulties  and  it  is  as 
futile  to  make  these  acts  the  center  of  Interest  as  it  would  bo  to  treat  primarily  what  is 
merely  the  syn^tom  in  any  physical  disorder.  We  cannot  understand  the  deeper  trouble  and  ar- 
rive at  a sound  method  of  dealing  with  it  unless  we  understand  the  child  himself.  We  must 
know  why  the  delinquency  happened. 

As  a means  of  describing  qualitatively  some  of  the  ways  by  which  boys  develop  into  pre- 
delinquents,  the  investigator  made,  in  addition  to  the  institutional  survey  proper,  a series 
of  case-studies  of  twenty  of  the  youngest  boys  in  the  Boys  Industrial  School,  as  of  November, 
1931.^^^  The  individuals  were  selected  because  the  office  records  of  the  institution  showed 
them  to  be  the  twenty  youngest  inmates.  In  a few  cases  the  records  were  later  found  to  bo 
incorrect,  so  that  the  twenty  are  not  exactly  the  youngest  twenty  but  belong  to  the  youngest 
group.  The  only  basis  for  selection  was  the  records  showing  them  to  be  youngest. 

These  studies  are  not  intended  to  be  full  descriptions  of  the  way  criminals  are  made, 
but  they  do  reveal  some  of  the  factors  which  seem  to  produce,  in  combination,  the  social 
phenomenon  known  as  delinquency.  They  are  designed  to  give  the  reader,  especially  the  lay- 
man, some  insight  into  the  home  conditions  and  life-histories  of  the  boys  who  are  conmitted 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  an  early  age. 

One  of  the  startling  impressions  derived  from  these  studies  is  the  deduction  that  these 
children  have  been  so  little  held  back  as  they  have;  and  not  that  they  have  developed  delin- 
quent tendencies  for  which  they  have  been  committed.  The  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  much 
worse.  Consider  the  case  of  the  Illegitimate  son  of  an  illegitimate  mother,  committed  for 
truancy,  disobedience,  and  staying  out  late  at  night,  but  really  because  the  shack  in  which 
he  and  his  seventy-seven  year  old  great-grandfather  lived  was  no  fit  home  for  an  animal,  much 
less  a ten-year  old  boy.  His  home  conditions  couldn't  have  been  much  worse.  He  is  an  ex- 
,tremely  pleasant  and  honest  boy,  above  average  in  intelligence,  and  loved  by  those  who  meet 
him.  Other  boys  are  not  so  honest  or  so  bright,  perhaps,  but  many  of  them  show  surprising 
resilience  in  conquering  almost  unbelievable  home  conditions.  To  condemn  them  as  "little 
criminals"  or  to  throw  up  one's  hands  in  moral  exasperation  at  the  sight  of  their  "wickedness" 
is  hardly  the  most  effective  treatment  in  developing  valuable  adult  citizens. 

The  procedure  used  in  these  ease-studies  was  as  follows:  Notes  were  taken  from  material 

filed  in  the  records  of  the  Institution  on  each  case.  Following  this,  the  various  probate 
Judges  or  local  social  work  agencies  were  asked  to  investigate  the  case  and  to  fxirnlsh  a com- 
plete report  of  the  boy's  home  slt\iatlon  and  history.  In  addition,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  the  schools  formerly  attended  by  the  individuals.  These  questionnaires  asked  for  a school 
record  of  attendance,  school-behavior,  progress,  etc.  In  addition,  an  effort  was  made  to 
interview  each  boy  to  find  out  aspects  of  the  case  as  he  saw  it.  Only  one  boy  was  not  inter- 
viewed, since  he  had  been  paroled  to  another  state.  At  least  one  institution  teacher  of  each 
boy  was  also  interviewed.  The  case-studies  were  compiled  from  the  official  records,  the 
local  studies,  the  retxirned  school  questionnaires,  and  the  interviews  with  the  teachers  and 
boys: 

Boy  ffl,  American.  Parents  American.  Uihan.  I.Q.109.  Born  in  October,  1920, 
in  a small  Missouri  town.  He  was  11^  at  the  time  of  this  study.  He  is  a 
fairly  good  looking  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  He  speaks  with  a 
drawl.  He  is  in  the  fifth  grade. 

His  father  was  a barkeeper  and  is  described  as  lazy  and  of  bad  character.  His 
foster-mother,  who  is  his  mother's  sister,  has  an  extreme  hatred  for  hla  father, 
who  is  in  the  state  penitentiary  for  life  for  beating  his  wife  to  death.  He 


^^^Whlta  House  Conference,  1930,  p.  341. 

(£}A  survey  of  the  Boys  Industrial  School,  including  case  studies  of  the  20  youngest  boys, 
by  Frank  McClelland. 
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was  adopted  by  his  aunt  and  her  husband  after  his  mother’s  death.  The  foster- 
father  is  a painter  and  boiler  scraper  for  the  Santa  Fe  and  Adventist  preacher  on 
Saturday,  He  is  said  to  receive  a salary  of  $200  monthly,  which  is  the  highest 
income  of  all  twenty  cases  in  this  series.  The  foster-mother  is  extremely  nervous, 
has  a goitre,  and  is  hard  of  hearing.  She  is  altogether  \mable  to  handle  the  boy 
and  alternates  between  whipping  him  and  reading  the  Bible  to  him.  The  boy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tau^t  sexual  practices  by  some  older  person. 

As  for  physical  characteristics,  the  boy  was  fifty-foior  inches  tall  and  weighed 
seventy-three  and  half  pounds  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  eyes  were  found  to  be  20/30, 
and  he  complained  of  deafness.  He  has  had  vaccine,  t3rphoid  and  diphtheria  sera. 

He  needed  circumcision  when  examined.  He  reports  having  had  no  children's  diseases. 

The  foster  parents  are  extremely  religious  and  they  have  taiight  the  boy  to  be  so, 
too.  On  Fridays  the  family  commences  its  Sabbath,  He  has  been  taught  that  moving 
pictures  are  sinful,  for  that  reason  he  does  not  like  them.  He  sneaked  into  a 
theatre  once  with  a crowd  of  boys,  and  he  goes  to  movies  occasionally,  but  says  he 
would  prefer  more  movies  about  Jesus  and  less  about  other  things.  He  receives  each 
week  a religious  magazine  called  "Our  Little  Friend",  which  he  prefers  to  cowboy 
stories  or  other  types  of  reading. 

He  hates  girls  and  children,  and  he  plans  to  be  a bachelor  because  he  says  all 
women  marry  men  for  their  money.  He  has  a great  aversion  to  talking  about  anything 
relating  to  sex  and  looks  down  on  the  boys  whom  he  knows  to  practice  masturbation. 

He  has  apparently  a great  mental  conflict;  on  the  one  had,  he  has  been  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  excessive  puritanism  and  warned  of  the  sin  of  sex  and  mammon;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  had  contact  with  older  persons  who  seem  to  have  initiated  him 
into  autoeroticiam.  His  sexual  ideational  life  is  vivid.  He  is  of  a nervous  temp- 
erament , 

The  boy’s  school  development  has  been  uneven.  He  likes  school  and  has  played  hooky 
only  once.  But  he  has  been  praised  for  accomplishments  in  reading  and  singing,  so 
that  he  has  developed  those  talents  while  falling  far  behind  his  grade  in  spelling 
and  arithmetic.  He  has  an  extremely  great  imagination,  likes  to  talk  and  tell 
stories.  These  stories  often  are  untrue,  but  as  a rule  they  are  not  intended  to  de- 
ceive, His  behavior  in  school  is  good  except  for  his  story-telling.  His  attitude 
toward  school  ia  good.  He  repeated  the  first  grade,  but  his  teacher  believes  that 
it  might  have  been  due  to  his  having  been  taught  in  a private  school. 

He  began  to  steal  small  articles  from  his  family  and  others  when  he  started  to  school. 
He  was  aldo  willful,  and  his  foster-mother  was  entirely  unable  to  manage  him.  He  had 
three  negro  companions  near  his  home,  and  he  says  they  got  him  into  his  trouble  but 
that  he  didn’t  tell  on  them,  so  they  weren’t  conmitted. 

When  he  was  a little  over  eight,  he  ran  away  from  home  and  was  sent  to  the  Industrial 
School.  He  spent  a year  in  the  institution  and  received  no  demerits.  He  was  returned 
to  his  foster-parents  with  an  infection  on  his  head  caught  while  at  the  school.  The 
infection  kept  the  neighbor's  children  from  association  with  him,  which  closed  his 
normal  play  outlets.  His  foster-parents  were  obliged  to  spend  a considerable  amount 
of  time  and  money  in  healing  his  scalp. 

The  boy  says  his  foster-parents  have  always  been  very  good  to  him;  that  his  foster- 
mother  was  not  mean  to  him  but  that  she  was  too  sick  to  handle  him.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Industrial  School  at  the  time  of  the  boy’s  first  parole  believed  that 
another  foster-home  should  be  found  for  him,  but  nothing  was  done.  When  the  foster- 
mother  caught  him  stealing  some  prunes  from  the  pantry,  she  felt  that  the  last  straw 
had  been  placed  on  the  camel’s  back  and  had  the  boy  returned.  She  now  refuses  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  his  supervision,  but  she  still  takes  much  interest  in 
him. 

After  his  release,  the  boy  plans  to  go  to  live  with  his  brother  in  Wichita,  who  has 
a Job  there,  although  his  sister,  who  lives  in  Missouri,  would  be  preferable.  He  is 
sure  he  will  never  again  be  committed  to  the  Industrial  School. 

He  is  very  much  interested  in  music.  He  played  a clarinet  in  the  Industrial  School 
band  until  the  company  officer  made  him  stop  going  to  practice  after  some  boys  had 
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escaped  that  way.  He  plays  also  in  the  rhyishm  band.  His  greatest  achievements,  how- 
ever, are  in  singing.  He  has  won  two  singing  medals,  and  he  likes  to  sing  Jazz  songs 
or  "blues".  He  sang  in  a Topeka  lobby  once,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  and  the 
audience  contributed  |;2,35  for  his  performance.  He  would  like  very  much  to  be  a 
radio  blues  singer.  His  next  desire  is  to  be  an  aviator  and  than  a preacher,  which 
indicates  that  he  may  not  be  so  religious  as  he  professes  to  be.  He  doesn't  smoko 
and  he  has  a great  aversion  to  tobacco.  He  doesn't  like  to  fight. 

He  doesn't  seem  particularly  well  adjusted  with  the  other  boys,  and  he  is  not  popular. 

He  says  the  other  boys  fight  too  long  and  too  much  and  that  they  call  one  another 
bad  names.  He  has  great  energy  for  what  he  likes  to  do  and  is  something  of  a leader. 

Recommended  treatment.  A psychiatrist  is  needed  for  his  case,  since  it  is  probable  that 
mental  conflicts  and  the  boy's  ideational  life  interfere  somewhat  with  his  social  adjustments. 
He  has  excessive  ideas  of  sinfulness,  and  his  attention  has  been  concentrated  too  much  on  the 
subject  of  conventional  morality. 

All  the  authorities  in  the  case  agree  that  he  should  never  be  returned  to  his  foster- 
parents.  If  he  is  placed  in  a normal  home  and  if  ha  is  made  to  bring  up  his  arithmetic,  while 
his  singing  and  reading  talents  are  developed,  he  will  probably  find  the  means  to  achieve  a 
fairly  secure  social  status,  and  so  make  a successful  adjustment.  His  home  environment  has 
been  extremely  unfortunate  throughout.  He  has  been  fairly  well  adjusted  to  the  routine  of 
the  Industrial  School  and  has  never  caused  much  trouble.  His  IQ  and  his  capacity  for  ener- 
getic leadership  make  his  prognosis  good  if  strong  but  sympathetic  foster-parents  are  provided. 
Had  such  a foster  home  been  provided  before,  he  probably  would  never  have  required  any  Indus- 
trial School  experience  at  all. 


Boy  #2.  American,  Parents  American.  Urban.  I.Q.  86.  The  boy  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  lovable  boys  in  the  Institution.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some. He  has  a speech  Impediment  which  makes  it  difficult  to  vinderstand  him  and 
perhaps  makes  him  seem  of  lower  intelligence  than  is  actually  the  case. 

He  is  extremely  polite  and  affectionate  and  never  neglects  a chance  to  say  something 
pleasant.  He  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "discipline"  however.  He  talks 
out  loud  in  school,  leaves  his  seat  as  he  chooses,  and  has  no  idea  of  obedience. 

The  boy  received  only  ten  demerits  in  the  first  five  months  of  his  confinement.  He 
says  his  mother  washes  the  clothes  on  Sunday  after  working  all  week.  He  admits 
fighting  in  school  and  causing  his  teacher  trouble.  He  has  repeated  the  first  grade 
four  or  five  times.  He  begged  on  the  streets  with  his  brother  because  he  didn't 
know  any  better.  His  mother  told  him  to  stop  when  she  learned  of  his  begging.  The 
money  received  from  this  source  was  used  for  candy,  movies,  and  so  forth.  He  likes 
school  pretty  well,  likes  to  spell,  and  also  to  read,  especially  fairy  stories.  His 
teachers  in  the  Industrial  School  agree  that  he  is  of  low  mentality.  His  former 
teacher  reports  his  I.Q,  as  72,  but  a test  made  after  several  months  in  the  Indus- 
trial School  is  reported  to  have  revealed  his  I.Q,  as  86, 

The  boy  wants  to  be  a policeman  when  he  grows  up  and  catch  robbers  and  put  them  in 
jail.  He  says  it  is  wrong  to  rob  from  stores.  He  has  very  little  insight  into  his 
own  situation  and  doesn’t  connect  himself  with  crime  of  any  sort.  He  is  very  hazy 
in  his  remarks  and  doesn't  seem  to  understand  well.  He  needed  some  help  from  his 
brother  about  a few  facts,  but  he  seems  to  tell  the  truth  as  a rule. 

His  father  was  a carpenter  by  trade.  He  was  a heavy  drinker  and  had  considerable 
trouble  with  his  wife.  A few  weeks  after  this  boy’s  birth,  he  died.  The  mother 
then  supported  her  family.  She  later  married  another  man,  who  would  not  support  her. 

She  divorced  him  when  the  boy  was  eight.  As  an  inspector  in  a can  factory  she  earns 
$18  a week  to  support  herself  and  five  children.  She  has  very  little  education  and 
is  apparently  not  of  normal  mentality. 

Recommended  Treatment.  The  boy  needs  a thorough  psychological  examination  to  determine 
his  exact  capacities  and  abilities.  Treatment  of  his  speech  should  also  be  given  in  order  to 
remove  this  bar  to  successful  social  adjustments  which  this  presents. 
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He  does  not  seem  to  miss  Ms  home  although  he  likes  it.  Some  sort  ef  supervision  shotild 
bo  arranged  for  him.  If  this  cannot  be  done  within  the  present  family  conditions,  a foster 
placement  would  be  desirable. 

Ho  does  fairly  well  under  strict  supervision  and  is  content  to  let  adults  lead  him.  Ho 
badly  needs  training  in  ordinary  social  standards  and  has  probably  had  no  aid  from  his  real 
parent. 

Ho  is  probably  mentally  defective  and  the  prognosis  is  not  bright.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  close  supervision  he  should  adjust  himself  moderately  well. 


The  Delinquent,  defined  by  Kansas  Law. 

38-402.  To  what  Children  Juvenile  Court  Act  applies;  Terms  Defined. 

This  act  shall  apply  only  to  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  now  or 
hereafter  inmates  of  any  state  institution  or  any  industrial  school  for  boys  or 
industrial  school  for  girls  or  some  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
this  state:  Provided,  That  when  j\u'isdiction  has  been  acquired  under  the  provi- 

sions hereof  over  the  person  of  a child,  such  Jurisdiction  may  continue  for  the 

purpose  of  this  act  until  the  child  has  attained  its  majority.  The  words 

"delinquent  child"  shall  include  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who 
violates  any  law  of  this  state  or  any  city,  town  or  village  ordinauice;  or  who 
is  incorrigible;  or  who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious  or  immoral 
persons;  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime;  or  who  knowingly  patronizes 
any  pool  rooms  or  places  where  gambling  devices  are  operated.  The  word  "child" 
or  "children"  may  mean  one  or  more  children,  and  the  word  "parent"  or  "parents" 
may  be  held  to  mean  one  or  both  parents,  when  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
act. 


Contributory  to  Delinquency,  Dependency  and  Neglect.  We  have  on  our  statutes  a law 
under  the  title  "Contributory  to  Delinquency  or  Dependency".  Within  the  body  of  the  law  the 
terms  "neglected  child"  and  "neglect"  are  also  used. 

38-416.  Contributory  to  Delinquency  or  Dependency. 

In  all  cases  where  any  child  shall  be  a delinquent,  dependent  or  neglected  child, 
as  defined  by  the  statutes  of  this  state,  the  jjarent  or  parents  or  other  parsons 
responsible  for  such  delinquency,  dependency  or  neglect,  or  any  parent  or  parents 
or  other  persons  who  shall  by  any  act  have  caused,  endouraged,  or  contributed  to 
such  delinquency,  dependency  or  neglect,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,” — 

38-428  and  38-429  provide  for  trial  and  appeal  for  such  cases. 

It  was  not  ijossible  to  make  a thorough  study  regarding  the  operation  of  this  law.  Opin- 
ions were  secured,  however,  from  five  probate  judges,  and  two  social  workers  and  one  probation 
officer,  with  the  following  reports  concerning  delinquency; 


Courts  having  ordered  fine  or  imprisonment  2 

Courts  never  having  used  law  2 

Courts  stating  it  can*t  be  invoked  against  iparents  . . 3 

Courts  invoking  it  against  parents  0 

Social  Workers  having  been  unable  to  Invoke 1 

Courts  having  Invoked  it  against  outside  parties  ...  3 

Interpret  as  meaning  crimes  against  sex  only 3 

Interpret  as  meaning  truancy  and  other  than  sex.  . . . 1 
Needs  more  intensive  inforcement 5 


There  was  a unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  a basic  factor  in  all  of  these  cases  is 
economic  dependency  or  pauperism,  which  makes  the  levying  of  a fine  Impossible.  Here  then 
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the  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  delinquency  and  dependency,  and  neglect,  and  the  condi- 
tion treated  accordingly, 

Treatment , 

"The  treatment  of  delinquency  involyes  understanding  of  the  individual  child  and 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  adults  who  surround  him  weave  into  him  the  drives  of 
their  own  lives,  which  in  their  turn  must  be  understood. 

"It  is  only  in  the  example  of  sincere  living  that  the  child  finds  the  d3rnamic 
impulse  for  the  development  of  his  own  life  standards.  The  treatment  of  the  child's 
difficulties  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  who  know  him  in  a program  which  recog- 
nizes his  fundamental  needs  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  them. 

"No  child  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  for  delinquents  merely  because  no 
other  solution  seems  to  be  available,"'^' 

Other  Them  Institutional  Treatment. 

Fart  of  the  machinery  for  treatment  other  than  institutional  care  is  a system  of  proba- 
tion, which  is  meagerly  developed  in  Kansas. 

Probation  and  parole  are  terms  commonly  used  interchangeably,  but  each  has  a distinct 
meaning.  In  the  legal  sense,  probation  is  a suspension  of  sentence  during  a period  of  liberty 
which  is  dependent  on  the  good  behavior  of  the  subject.  Parole,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a re- 
lease from  an  institution  in  which  the  Individual  has  already  been  confined,  on  condition  of 
maintaining  good  behavior  and  in  remaining  In  c\istody  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  insti- 
tution until  a final  discharge  is  granted,  "Sociologically,  parole  represents  restoration  of 
broken  contacts  and  re-establishment  in  community  life  after  a period  of  separation,  while  pro- 
bation  involves  readjustment  within  an  existing  social  situation."'  ' 

The  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  "which  is  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Kansas,  may  by  statute 
appoint  one  or  more  probation  officers.  Appointment  of  Probation  Officers  is  not  mandatory, 
and  the  majority  of  courts  of  Kansas  have  none.  In  some  counties  the  truancy  officer  serves 
as  probation  officer. 

The  work  of  the  probation  officer  is,  or  should  be,  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
Judge.  In  the  effective  Juvenile  Court,  the  probation  officer  is  a trained  worker  who  has  the 
two-fold  duty  of  investigating  all  complaints  and  supervising  cases  during  and  after  the  hear- 
ing. The  investigation  involves  not  merely  the  matter  of  ascertaining  the  validity  of  the 
complaint,  but  the  whole  social  situation  of  the  child,  especially  his  home  and  neighborhood 
conditions  and  school  and  work  records.  In  many  places,  physical,  mental  and  psychiatric 

^^^For  further  discussion,  see  section  on  Neglect, 

( 2 ) 

'White  House  Conference,  1930,  p.  352, 

( 3 ) 

' ^Warner,  Queen  and  Harper,  American  Charities  and  Social  Work,  p.  369, 
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examinations  are  given,  also.  The  investigation  then  becomes  the  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
the  ‘Child,  The  case  may  be  discussed  ’.vith  the  parents  by  the  probation  officer  and  a satis- 
factory adjustment  worked  out  without  the  case  ever  reaching  the  judge.  Cases  which  do  come 
before  the  judge  are  usually  either  continued,  placed  on  probation,  or  committed  to  an  insti- 
tution. A case  which  is  continued  is  designed  to  test  whether  the  child  and  his  parents  can 
solve  the  situation  without  further  assistance  of  the  court.  V/hen  Juvenile  Court  methods  have 
been  well  developed,  probation  is  used  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  But  courts  in  which 
the  judge  has  given  no  special  thought  to  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  or  where  there  are 
no  trained  social  workers  or  psychiatrists,  usually  dismiss  the  child,  or  send  it  to  a refor- 
matory or  orphan’s  home.  Even  when  a child  is  placed  on  probation  in  such  circmostances,  it 
means  almost  nothing.  The  purpose  of  probation  is  mainly  one  of  changing  attitudes,  or  re- 
directing the  point  of  view  of  the  delinquent.  The  attitudes  of  the  individual  are  largely 
a product  of  his  social  contacts,  and  the  most  important  ones  in  determining  attitudes  are 
those  of  play-groups,  the  family  and  the  neighborhood.  The  technique  of  the  probation  officer, 
is,  therefore,  often  that  of  changing  or  enlarging  group  relations.  Such  a task  is  about  as 
likely  to  be  performed  successfully  by  an  untrained  social  worker  as  a delicate  operation  would 
be  by  a business  man, 

V/hat  sort  of  probation  work  does  the  juvenile  court  of  Kansas  accomplish? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  adequate  statistics  as  to  the  nurber  of  probation  officers  in 
Kansas,  their  training  and  methods.  Questionnaires  with  information  furnished  upon  these 
topics  were  returned  from  only  six  counties,  which  probably  means  that  only  a few  courts  have 
an  official  probation  officer.  Of  the  six  counties,  one  has  no  probation  officer,  and  one 
had  a fu-Ll  time  officer.  In  the  four  others,  the  following  nuraber  of  part  time  workers  were 
employed,  respectively; 

1 - man 

2 - men 

3 - men  and  4 women 

1 - white  man,  1 white  woman,  1 negro. 

None  of  the  officers  had  the  training  and  experience  specified  as  standard  qualifications 
of  a probation  officer  by  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  qualifications  which  include 
college  education  or  graduation  from  a school  of  social  work,  and  one  year’s  experience  doing 
case  work  under  supervision.  The  full  time  officer  had  a high  school  education,  had  taught 
rural  school  and  served  as  a truancy  officer,  and  had  been  on  a city  police  force  three  years — 
a fairly  good  general  background,  but  lacking  in  specific  training  for  his  position. 
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Threo  of  the  part  time  officers  had  been  or  were  at  the  time  chiefs  of  police — a doubt- 
ful type  of  apprenticeship  for  social  work  with  children.  One  of  the  others  had  been  active 
in  young  people’s  church  organization  and  Boy  Scout  work;  the  negro  was  a truancy  officer  for 
12  years  and  had  gained  a somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  his  people  through  taking  the  school 


census.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  specifications  of  the  Kansas  law  regarding  probation 
and  supervision  with  those  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  those  of  some  other  states, 

( 2 ) 

The  following  table  gives  such  a comparison:' 


Standards 


1,  Probation  staff  appoint- 
ed by  judge  from  eligible 
list  secured  by  competitive 
examination,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  supervising  board. 


Kansas 

(R.S.  38-403) 

Court  shall  have  au- 
thority to  appoint 
one  or  more  discreet 
persons. 

And  again — 

The  juvenile  court 
shall  appoint  or 
designate — 


Elsewhere 


1.  Appointed  by  judge  of  superior, 
probate  or  juvenile  court, — Ala,; 
Arlz.;  Ky.;  llass.;  Minn.;  Mont.; 
Nebr.;  Tenn.;  N.H. ; Pa,;  Va.;  Del.; 
Conn.;  Ga.;  La.;  Mary.;  Wls.;  Ito.; 
N.C.;  Ohio;  Ore.;  Idaho;  Nev. 

2.  By  Governor — Fla.;  Ind. 

3.  Competitive  examination  held  by 
examiners,  Ga.;  htont.;  Ala. 


2.  Q,ualifications  of  pro- 
bate officer. 

(a)  Education--  college 
graduate  or  from  school  of 
social  work. 

(b)  Experience-1  yr.  case 
work  under  supervision. 

(c)  Good  personality  and 
character,  and  tact. 


"Discreet  person"  1,  One  year  experience  in  welfare 

work,  good  character,— 111, 

"of  good  character"  2.  Well  trained  in  juvenile  proba- 

tion work. — Ind, 

3.  Intelligent,  conscientious, 
chosen  without  reference  to  politics. 
Preferably  a competitive  examination. 
High  School  education  and  preferably 
some  training  in  social  work.-Va, 


3.  Salary  comparable  to 
those  of  other  fields  of 
social  work. 


S\an  fixed  by  court 
not  to  exceed  $2.00 
per  day  for  services 
actually  performed. 
Cities  of  110,000  or 
more,  $1500  per  an- 
num. 2 or  3 officers 
may  be  employed. 


1.  Not  to  exceed  $1800  a year,— Ala. 
Neb. 

2.  From  $0.00  to  $1500. -Fla. 

3.  From  ^0  a yr.  to  not  less  than 
$200  a month  in  counties  where  popu- 
lation is  greater. -Ill, 


4,  Nor  more  than  50  cases 
under  one  probation  of- 
ficer. 


No  mention  of  this.  1.  One  officer  for  each  50  cases. 

Arlz. 

2.  Number  of  officers  not  to  exceed 
one  for  every  50,000  inhabitants,  — 
111. 


(1)  County  Survey  in  Kansas,  by  the  Public  V^elfare  Commission. 
Dorothy  Gourholtz  Wright’s  report. 
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Standards 


Kansas 


Elsewhere 


5.  GUrls'  cases  always  to 
womeh  officers,  also  boys 
under  12. 


No  provision  for  this.  1.  Female  referees. -Calif. 

2.  One  district  woman  probation  of- 
ficer. -K®br,  ; R.I. 

3.  When  a girl  is  held  in  custody 
she  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  in 
charge  of  a woman  attendant. -Conn. 


6.  Length  of  probation  on  No  mention  of  this, 

basis  of  needs  and  progress 
of  case.  Minimum  6 months. 


1.  Court  shall  determine  period  of 
probation  during  minority  of  child. 
Adult  not  longer  than  5 yrs.-N.C. 


7.  Home  visits  once  every  Nothing  about  this.  1.  Every  30  days.-Ariz. 

two  weeks  at  least. 


8.  Reconstructive  work 
with  family  whenever  neces- 
Bary. 


Friendly  supervision  1.  As  far  as  practicable,  aid  and 

of  probation  officer.  encouragement  sho\ild  be  given  by 

friendly  advice  and  admonition. -Ky. 


9,  Probation  officer  shall  Friendly  supervision  1.  Friendly  supervision  of  proba- 

assist  and  guide  child  in  of  officer.  tion  officers. -Ga. 

choice  of  vocation.  2.  Friendly  visitation  of  probation 

officer.-Ky. 

3.  Friendly  relation  with  probation- 
ers. Must  win  his  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Offer  friendly  advice  with- 
out "preaching",  render  assistance 
by  holding  off  creditors,  securing 
employment  for  probationer,  reinstate 
child  in  school.  Must  seek  to  tie 
up  probationer  with  church  club  or 
other  organization  of  a helpful 
nature,  to  learn  the  interests  and 
talents  of  probationer  and  encourage 
him  to  develop  them.-Ya. 


10.  Plan  for  spare  time  No  adequate  standards, 

and  recreation  of  probation- 
ers is  important  part  of  pro- 
bation officer’s  function. 


Comparisons  are  odious,  and  this  one  seems  particularly  discouraging.  Kansas  comes  up  to 

the  standards  in  one  thing,  however.  We  have  a law  on  the  statute  books  mentioning  probation 

officers.  Before  considering  Probation  as  part  of  the  program  to  be  developed  for  Kansas,  we 

quote  an  evaluation  of  the  Massachusetts  system  — 

■I  come  from  a state  which  has  not  built  an  additional  cell  for  twenty-five  years 
and  has  discarded  many  of  its  penal  institutions.  It  has  now  scattered  about  over 
its  stirface  a number  of  discarded,  secondhand  jails  and  houses  of  correction  that 
are  on  the  market  if  you  are  interested  in  that  sort  of  real  estate.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  these  twenty-five  years  of  development  we  have  discovered  at  least  a few 
things.  One  thing  is  that  under  the  guidance  of  the  court,  throiigh  the  employment 
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of  the  probation  service  which  extends  to  every  corner  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  the  offenders  on  the  basis  of  normal  relationship  instead  of  in 
the  abnormal  way  of  confining  them  in  institutions;  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  in  order  to  reform  a person  and  study  him  and  know  him,  we  must  first 
put  him  behind  bars."'^^ 

Hon.  Herbert  C»  Parsons,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation,  Boston,  points  out  that  we  have 
cast  aside  the  importance  of  guilt,  the  old  notions  of  revenge  and  punishment,  the  paraphernalia 
of  criminal  court,  and  have  given  informality  to  our  methods  of  hearing  a case  in  the  juvenile 
court ; 

"We  have  discovered  that  the  only  hope  and  real  hope  of  dealing  with  any  delin- 
quent, whether  child,  adolescent,  or  adult,  is  to  have  frank,  and  only  frank  and 
open  contact  between  the  judge  sitting  in  the  majesty  of  the  Clovernment  he  repre- 
sents and  the  human  being  who  has  come  before  him. 


Institutional  Treatment. 


The  State  provides  the  Boys’ 


Industrial  School  and  the  Girls’  Industrial  School. 


(3) 


The  Boys’  Industrial  School. 


The  Law.  Establishment  and  Purpose. 

In  1879,  the  Trustees  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  were  commissioned  by  the 
state  legislature  to  consider  the  problem  of  founding  such  an  institution,  dealing 
with  delinquent  and  dependent  boys.  Accordingly  the  Trustees  reported,  after  having 
studied  similar  institutions  elsewhere  and  after  having  corresponded  with  well-known 
superintendents  and  criminologists  throughout  the  country;  and  the  institution  was 
opened  in  June,  1881,  with  about  40  boys  and  a handful  of  officers.  The  trustees  had 
laid  down  the  following  principles  of  management  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  doors: 

(1)  the  institution  was  to  be  educational ‘and  not  penal;  (2)  it  was  to  handle  both  de- 
pendents and  delinquents,  except  those  not  "sensible  to  reform";  (3)  it  was  to  base  its 
discipline  on  the  kindness  characteristic  of  ordinary  family  life;  (4)  it  was  to  be 
built  on  a cottage  plan,  which,  as  the  most  effective,  was  considered  the  most  econom- 
ical system;  (5)  it  was  to  have  no  locks  or  other  restrains;  (6)  it  was  to  have  an  ade- 
quate parole  system,  and  to  this  end  the  local  county  school  superintendents  were  to  be 
required  to  secure  homes  for  paroled  boys,  to  supervise  them  and  otherwise  to  assist 
them  after  release  from  the  institution;  (7)  it  was  not  to  admit,  except  in  some  cases, 
any  boys  over  16;  and  (8)  the  Trustees  were  to  have  power  to  handle  the  cases  individ- 
ually, not  mechanically  according  to  the  state  laws  governing  adult  criminal  offenders. 
Boys  who  proved  too  refractory  to  be  handled  by  such  a system  were  to  be  expelled. 

(See  laws  of  1879,  R.S.  76-2102.) 

76-2118.  Dismissal  of  Incorrigible  boys.  Whenever  by  mistake  or  otherwise  a boy  is  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school  for  boys,  who  upon  trial,  proves  to  be  an  improper  subject 
for  reform,  and  who  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  would  damage  its  best  interest,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  administration  to  dismiss  such  boy  to  the  care  of  his 
friends,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after  becoming  conversant  with  the  facts  of 
the  case:  Provided,  That  if  any  boy  to  be  dismissed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  held  in  the  in- 
dustrial school  under  an  alternative  sentence  of  imprisonment,  then  in  such  case  said  boy 
shall  bo  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  court  which  committed  him,  and  said  court  shall  be 
advised  by  the  superintendent  of  the  said  school  concerning  such  boy’s  conduct  while  in 
said  school;  and  such  boy  may,  in  the  discretion  of  said  court  or  the  judge  thereof,  be 
remanded  to  imprisonment,  to  serve  such  portion  of  his  original  alternative  sentence  to 
imprisonment  as  said  court  or  the  judge  thereof  may  deem  proper. 


^^^Hon.  Herbert  C,  Parsons,  Deputy  Comm,  of  Probation,  State  of  I^ass. , Treatment,  vs.  Punish- 
ment, etc..  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  p.  601-602. 

(2) ibid. 

(3) yor  buildings,  equipment,  etc.  see  the  Biennial  Report  of  Board  of  Administration. 
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The  Personnel.  The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Kansas  State  Boys’  Industrial  School  for 


whom  questionnaires  were  filled  out  Include: 

Idmlnlstratire:  superintendent,  assistant-superintendent.  Custodial:  5 company  officers, 

head  matron.  Social  worker:  1 parole  officer.  Teaching:  4 Academic  teachers,  4 vocational 

teachers.  Medical:  1 physician,  1 nurse,  1 dentist.  Clerical:  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
assistant  stewardess,  chief  clerk  of  commissary  department.  Miscellaneous:  Master  mechanic, 

chef  and  night  watchman. 

Comparison  of  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  the  Kansas  officers  with  the  minimum 
specifications  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  indicate  the  following: 

Administrative ; Neither  the  Superintendent  nor  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  has  the  college  graduation  with  major  work  in  psychology  or  social  science  specified  by 
the  Wisconsin  and  New  York  classified  service  for  Superintendent,  and  by  New  York  for  Assistant 
Superintendent  (Wisconsin  did  not  list  the  office  of  Assistant  Superintendent).  The  Kansas 
superintendent  has  an  elementary  school  education;  the  assistant  superintendent  has  a high 
school  education.  New  York  requires  5 years’  and  3 years’  experience  in  custody  and  discipline 
of  delinquent  boys  for  the  2 offices,  respectively.  Wisconsin  specifies  "extensive  qualifying 
experience".  The  Kansas  superintendent’s  previous  experience  consisted  of  6 years  work  as  pro- 
bation officer  and  as  superintendent  of  a Boys’  Farm  in  Sedgwick  County;  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent had  no  previous  experience  in  working  with  delinquent  boys  before  coming  to  the  Boys’ 
Industrial  School.  Wisconsin  and  New  York  also  specify  knowledge  of  modern  penological  prac- 
tices as  applied  to  juvenile  offenders,  administrative  ability,  tact,  firmness,  judgment  and 
health.  The  duties  for  the  respective  offices  are  similar  in  the  three  states. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Nsw  York 

Superintendent  $275.00  M^^^  $300-$375  M $560-$625 

Assi stant 

Superintendent  $160.00  $300-$345. 

Custodial.  The  5 company  officers  of  the  Kansas  School  had  all  had  at  least  2 years’ 
high  school  education;  2 were  high  school  graduates;  1 had  3 years’  college  training.  None  had 
had  previous  experience  with  delinquent  boys;  1 had  done  some  general  boys’  organization  work; 

1 had  been  a cavalry  officer  and  had  done  some  prison  work.  Their  general  qxialif ications, 
therefore,  came  up  to  the  Wisconsin  specification  of  high  school  training.  New  York  requires 

^^^M  Indicates  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  salary. 
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1 year  of  experience  In  custody  and  guidance  of  delinquent  boys  and  lists  as  preferable  some 
military  and  social  service  training.  Both  states  specify  sympathetic  understand  of  boys, 
disciplinary  ability,  firmness  and  good  physical  condition. 

The  Ibnsas  head  matron  had  2 years  boarding  school  education;  2 years  nurses'  training 
and  3 years  experience  nursing;  had  done  "community  work"  2 years;  had  been  in  business  10 
years;  had  managed  her  own  home  and  reared  2 sons.  Although  she  had  no  previous  experience  in 
an  Institution,  her  general  background  was  good  and  in  all  but  this  respect  came  up  to  the  Wis- 
consin and  New  York  specifications. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  New  York 

Company  officers  $110  M $15.00  |160-$200 

Head  Matron  $90  M $100-$150  M $130-$150 

Parole  Officer;  The  Kansas  parole  officer's  education  consisted  of  2 years  in  high 
school e We  had  no  training  or  previous  experience  in  social  work.  Wisconsin  requires  college 
gradimition  with  major  work  in  the  social  sciences  and  5 years  social  service  investigational 
experience;  New  York  specifies  graduation  from  an  approved  school  for  social  workers  and  2 
years  case-work  experience  among  delinquent  boys.  New  York  also  lists  among  its  specifications 
knowledge  of  court  procedure  and  criminology  and  familiarity  with  industrial  employment  prac- 
tices; both  states  specify  tact,  judgement,  firmness  and  health. 

Salary 

Kansas  Wisconsin  New  York 

Parole  Officer  $150  M $150-$225  M $210-$250 

Teaching ; None  of  the  4 academic  teachers  had  a degree;  2 had  public  school  teaching 
certificates,  1 had  had  seme  previous  experience  with  delinquents;  3 had  some  previous  teaching 
experience.  Wisconsin  and  New  York  require  grad\iatlon  from  a college  or  normal  school  and  a 
state  certificate  to  teach.  Wisconsin  specifies  5 years*  qualifying  experience  and  New  York 
1 year.  Both  require  familiarity  with  modern  educational  methods  as  applied  in  schools  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  judgement,  tact  and  health. 

1 of  the  4 vocational  teachers  had  a degree  (B.S.  in  Agrieultxire } and  19  college  credits 
in  industrial  education;  the  others  were  not  college  graduates  and  their  other  education  was 
not  stated.  Although  one  listed  "special  study  work  in  Child  Psychology",  none  held  a public 

^^^The  duties  of  company  officer  in  Wisconsin  are  combined  with  those  of  another  position 
such  as  teacher,  band  master,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  compensation  depends  on  what 
other  position  the  occupant  also  fills. 
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school  certificate.  1 had  some  previous  experience  with  delinquents  and  1 had  6 years  exper- 
ience in  vocational  teaching. 

The  Wisconsin  specifications  for  vocational  teachers  were  the  same  as  those  for  academic 
teachers.  New  York  required  high  school  education,  a vocational  teacher  training  course,  cer- 
tificate to  teach  the  specified  subject  and  2 years  institutional  experience  as  a vocational 
instructor. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  New  York 

Academic  teachers  $50-^150  M $150-§200  ^130-$150 

Vocational  teachers  §95-^110  M $150-$200  $180-^200 

Medicali  The  attending  physician  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  School  received  his  M.D.  deg- 
ree from  Kansas  University  and  had  practiced  19  years.  Wisconsin  and  New  York  require  the 
physician  to  have  a Degree  from  an  institution  of  recognized  standing  and  a state  license; 
Wisconsin  specifies  extensive  practice,  "preferably  in  a similar  institution";  New  York  re- 
quires 2 years  experience  as  a practicing  physician,  preferably  in  a general  hospital. 

The  nurse  at  the  Kansas  School  is  a registered  nurse,  a graduate  of  Wichita  Hospital, 
had  previous  private  nursing  experience  in  a hospital  and  some  work  in  an  institution.  Her 
training  and  experience  are  equal  to  those  specified  by  the  New  York  and  V/isconsin  require- 
ments. 

The  dentist  is  a graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  receiving  his  state  license 
in  1919  and  has  practiced  13  years.  He  also  acts  as  steward  for  the  institution.  His  train- 
ing is  equal  to  and  his  experience  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  other  two  states. 


Salaries 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

New  York 

Physician 

$90 

$175-$250M 

$240-$300 

(part  time 

service ) 

( full  time ) 

(part  time) 

Nurse 

$100  u 

$100-$15(ai 

$120-$140 

Dentist 

$150  M 

$175-$250 

$130-$150 

(is  also 

steward) 

Clerical, 

The  secretary  had 

business  school  training  and 

12  years  clerical 

which  compared  well  with  the  Wisconsin  and  New  York  requirements  of  high  school  training, 
plus  3 years  an-d  2 years  experience,  respectively.  The  assistant-Secretary  possessed  a busi- 
ness education  and  7 years  experience. 

The  assistant  stewardess  stated  as  her  qualifications  "previous  office  experience". 
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Wisconsin  required  high  school  education,  additional  training  in  business  methods  and  experience 
in  stockroom  work.  She  stated  as  her  duties  "general  office  work";  those  of  the  Wisconsin  as- 
sistant were  "charge  of  the  stores  and  assistance  in  food  service  and  maintenance  work.  New 
York  did  not  list  this  position. 

The  chief  clerk  of  the  commissary  department’s  training  was  not  given;  he  stated  he  had 
past  experience  as  bookkeeper  with  several  large  firms.  Wisconsin  specified  high  school  educa- 
tion, 3 years  qualifying  experience,  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  invent03Tr  methods.  The  duties 
of  the  Kansas  incumbent  were  "all  bookkeeping  and  clerical  work  connected  with  the  commissary 
department.  Those  in  the  Wisconsin  institution  were  "receipt,  storage  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies." None  listed  for  New  York. 


Salaries 


Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 
Assistant  Stewardess 
Chief  Clerk  of 
Commissary  Dept. 


Kansas 

IlOO  M 
^5  M 
$40  U 


Wisconsin 

$l-25-$150 

$100-0125 

$125-1175 


New  York 

$135 -$175 
$75-$100 


$100  and  meals  $100-$150 
Mi scellaneous.  The  master  mechanic  was  a coLlege  graduate,  had  4 years  apprenticeship  and 
5 years  experience  as  a railroad  electrical  foreman.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  mechanics  depart- 
ment and  taught  the  boys  the  electrical  trade.  The  Wisconsin  employee  did  no  teaching  and  the 
requirements  specified  only  elementary  school  training,  with  5 years  experience  and  skill.  Not 
listed  for  New  York. 

The  chef  had  28  years  practical,  experience  in  hotels  and  cafes,  Wisconsin  required  high 
school  education  and  5 years  experience:  New  York,  elementary  school  education  and  1 year 


experience. 

The  night  watchman  was  a former  minister  who  had  served  2 years  in  the  World  War,  The  Wis- 
consin specifications  listed  elementary  education,  dependability,  courage  and  strength.  The  New 
York  requirements  included  elementary  education,  1 year  experience  as  a watchman,  good  physical 
condition  and  preferably  service  as  a peace  officer  or  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  New  York 

Master  Mechanic  $125  M Prevailing  rate 

Chef  $90  M $150-$250  M $115-$125 

Night  Watchman  $90  M $100-|150  M $130-$150 

Summary.  As  compared  with  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  position  in  Wisconsin 
and  New  York,  offices  having  to  do  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  Boys  Industrial 
School  are  adequately  filled,  with  reference  to  training  and  experience  of  present  incumbents. 
Professional  training  and  experience  in  modern  methods  of  dealing  with  Juvenile  delinquents 
is,  however,  lacking  in  the  administrative  and  parole  offices.  The  qualifications  of  teachers 
also  fall  short  of  requirements  in  the  other  states.  Salaries  of  all  except  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  teachers  and  chef  are  about  on  a level  with  those  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin. 
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Peraoonel  Survey  of  THE  BOTS  IHl>USTRIid<  SCHOOL,  Topeka,  Kaneaec 
Comparlaoii  of  Salary,  (taaliflea-tlona,  and  Duties,  nith  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Bev  Tork< 


Position 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

K^mib 

Wisconsin 

Hew  York 

Kansas 

Wls. 

H.  T. 

Bo  qualifications 

Speeifications  of 

Specification  of 

Kans. 

Bie. 

K.  T. 

specified  by  la*. 

^classified  service 

classified  service. 

Present  ine\iabent 

Supeiin- 

*275. 

*300.. 

*550. 

Bla*sntary  school 

College  graduate  with 

College  graduation 

Sever- 

Civil 

Civil 

tendent. 

hoard 

375. 

S2S. 

training;  6 yrs.  ex- 

aajor  in  psychology, 

with  major  in  social 

oer* 

Ser- 

Ser- 

and 

parlsBce  as  probation 

educatioB  or  social 

science;  5 yrs.  ax- 

vice. 

Tice 

lodging 

officer  and  supsrin- 

science;  extensive  qual 

perlence  in  custody 

tendent  of  Boys  Pam 

ifylng  exporioneo; 

and  discipline  of  de- 

in  Sedgsiek  County, 

knowledge  of  loodem 

llnquent  boys,  2 yrs. 

Kansas. 

penological  practices 

involving  adainistra- 

as  applied  to  Juvenile 

tive  responsibility; 

offenders;  familiarity 

knowledge  of  modem 

with  school  and  institu 

msthode  of  dealing  wl- 

tlonal  management; 

th  delinquent  boye; 

ability;  tact;  firmness 

sympathetic  uadaretand 

Judgment;  health. 

lag;  administrative 
ability;  fimness; 
Judgment. 

Doties 1 General 

Duties!  Responsibility 

Superintendent . 

for  operation  of 

Duties!  Responelbll- 

maintenance  of  insti- 

ity  for  administration 

tution. 

of  institution. 

Assistant 

#1C0. 

*300. 

4 yrs.  high  school;  no 

College  graduation 

Sorer- 

Civil 

Snperin- 

board 

345. 

preTlouo  experience  or 

with  major  in  social 

nor. 

Ser* 

tendent* 

and 

special  training  In 

sciences;  3 yrs.  in- 

rice# 

lodging 

delinquency  work;  1 yr. 

stitxtilonal  experience 

experience  In  Boys 

in  custody  and  dlseip- 

Industrial  School. 

line  of  delinquent 
boye,  2 yrs.  involving 
supervisory  roeponsi- 
bllity;  knowledge  of 
modem  methods  of  deal 
ing  with  delinquents; 
sympathetic  understand 
ing;  administrative 
ability;  Judgment. 

Dutiesi  General  super- 

Duties!  Chief 

vision  over  boys,  per- 

Assletant  to  Superln- 

sonnel  and  farm. 

tendent « 

Conpeny 

IllO. 

^ 1 

*15. 

*160. 

Educationi 

High  school  training; 

High  school  education 

Ippoln- 

Civil 

Civil 

Officers 

neals. 

in 

200. 

2 yrs.  high  school 1 

proven  ability  as 

and  preferably  some 

bed  by 

Ser- 

Ser— 

(5) 

lodging. 

additi- 

3j-  yrs.  high  school — 1 

gardener,  herdsman  or 

military  and  social 

Super 

vice. 

vice. 

and 

on  to 

high  echool  gradoate-2 

teacher;  disciplinary 

service  training;  1 yr. 

Intend- 

laundry. 

ealary 

3 yre.  college 1. 

ability;  kind  dispoai- 

of  experience  in  cue- 

-ent — 2 

for 

Experience I 

tion;  tact;  resource- 

tody  and  guidance  of 

teacher 

Previous  experience 

fulness;  firmness;  good 

delinquent  boys;  sym- 

Sover- 

or 

with  delinquent  boys 

physical  condition. 

pathetic  undorstemdingi 

»or 1 

band* 

— --*none« 

ability  tb  handle  boyei 

master. 

Previous  work  with  boys 

good  moral  ehamcter; 

Slank-2 

etc. 

1 

firmness;  good  physic- 

3 yrs.  experience  as 
D,  S.  Cavalry  officer 

al  condition. 

and  prison  work  in  C.S. 
Prison  and  Kansas 
State  PiisoB 1 

Ihitlast  Oleelpllne  and 

Duties!  Responsibility 

Dutlest  E^sponsibll* 

care  of  boys  in  a con- 

for  conduct  of  a group 

ity  for  the  discipline 

pany;  related  work  such 

of  boys;  perform  as- 

safety,  guidance,  and 

as  vocational  instruc- 

signed  duties  as  berde 

occupational  snpsrvl- 

tion  and  supervision  of 

B&ny  gardener^  teacher^ 

eion  of  group  of  boys 

occupational  work. 

etc. 

and  to  do  related  work 
as  rsaulrod. 

Parols 

*150. 

*150., 

*210. 

2 yrs.  high  school;  no 

College  graduation  with 

Graduation,  from  an 

Gover- 

Civil 

Sivil 

Officer 

Board 

225.^ 

250. 

training  or  previous 

major  in  social  science 

approved  school  for 

nor* 

Ser- 

Ser* 

and 

experience  In  social 

5 yrs.  social  service 

social  workers;  2 yrs. 

Tice. 

rice. 

lodging. 

work. 

investigational  exper- 

ease  a ork  experience 

ience;  knowledge  of 

among  delinquent  boys. 

court  procedure  and 

1 yr.  in  connectioa 

criminology;  familiar- 

with  a boys  training 

ity  with  industrial 

school;  sympathetic 

eeiplo3riaent  praetlcesi 

understanding;  ability 

tact;  Judgment;  firm- 
ness; health. 

firmness;  Judgment. 

Duties!  Parole  work 

Ihities!  Investigate 

Duties!  Charge  of  pr^ 

-as  conditions  require. 

living  conditiona. 

pcu'ole  activities  and/ 

character,  elreuast- 

or  after  care  of 

ances,  etc.  appertain- 

parolees;  eompiliag 

iag  to  ease;  study  and 

ease  data;  laierview- 

make  a social  dia^osli 

ing  and  oorrespoading 

of  the  ease;  formulate 

with  parolees  and  ths- 

a jLlan  of  rehabllita- 

ir  relatives  and  m* 

tion;  seek  suitable  asH 

ployers;  attending 

ployment  for  probation 

parole  conferences. 

1/w 

tioB  la  k 

Lnd  In  a 

ere;  appoint  custodlani 

voaptni 

Idltion  ' 

0 salary. 

where  needed; 
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CoBparleon  of  Salary,  ^nalifioatlons,  and  Duties,  vlth  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Hew  York. 


Position  D, 

Salarv 

Training-  Bumrtenf.e  end  Duties 

Kansas 

Wls. 

H.T. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 

New  York  I 

ipeeificatlon  of 
slassified  service. 

Kansas 

Wit. 

N.Y. 

Parole 
Of  floor 
(eont'd) 

Present  incumbent 

investigate  complaints; 
bring  about  rearrest 
of  violators;  keep 
records;  make  reports; 
perform  related  work. 

Academic 

Teachers 

(4) 

^50. 

150. 

meals 

and 

lodging. 

$150. 

200. 

$130. 

ISO. 

Degrees! None. 

Public  school  certl- 

fieate~ —2. 

PreriouB  experience 
with  delinquent  s— 1 
Prerlous  teaching 
experience- — 3. 

Duties!  Teaching 
elementary  and  high 
school  subjects; 
dining  room  and  hos- 
pital relief;  Boy 
Scout  work;  company 
officer  relief;  re- 
creational work. 

College  graduation 
with  major  in  subject 
to  be  taught  and  spec- 
ial courses  in  educa- 
tion; state  certific- 
ate; 5 yrs.  qualifying 
experience;  familiar- 
ity with  modem  method! 
of  handling  pupils  who 
are  Juvenile  offenders; 
leadership;  Judgment; 
tact;  good  physical 
condition. 

Duties!  To  conduct 
classes  in  specified 
grade,  activity  or 
vocation. 

rraduation  f rom  a 
tormal  school;  certi- 
ficate to  t each  in  the 
slementary  school  of 
;he  state;  1 yr.  teach 
ing  experience;  know- 
.edge  of  principles 
md  practices  of  educa- 
■ion  as  applied  in 
school  for  Juvenile  de- 
.Inquents;  interest  in 
(uvenile  children; 
patience;  tact;  Judg- 
cent. 

)uties!  Class  and  in- 
iividual  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects; 
liscipllne;  planning 
md  supervising  recreat 
Lonal  activities. 

Stats 

Board 

of 

Adsdnis 
t ration 
3. 

Supt. 
1. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Vocational 

Teachers 

(4) 

*95. 

and 

aeale} 

to 

*110. 

meals 

and 

lodging. 

>100. 

200. 

$180. 

200. 

Printing  instructor-; 
Degrees — none; 

Public  school  certifi. 

cate none;  Special 

study  work  in  Child 
Psychology;  10  yrs. 
experience  in  indus- 
try; 1^  yrs.  vocation 
al  work;  teaches  full 
time  and  relieves  comp- 
any officer  1 day  a 
week. 

2.  Shop  instructor. 
Degree — B.S.  in  Agri- 
culture; 19  college 
credits  in  industrial 
education.  No  prev- 
ious experience  with 
delinquents.  Teaches 
48  hours  per  week;  re- 
lieves in  diiring  room 
and  hospital. 

3.  Instructor  in 
shoemaking  and  barbar- 
ing. Degree — none, 
public  school  certifi 
cate  —none.  1 yr. 
previous  experience 
with  d ellnquents; 
teaches  36  hours  per 
week  and  relieves  in 
dining  room. 

A.  Teaches  plumbing. 
Degree— nono.  Public 
school  eertlflcate- 
none.  Vocational 
training— none.  6 yrs. 
experience  la  voca- 
tional teaching. 
Teaches  54  hrs.  per 
week  and  does  relief 
work  in  power  house. 

College  graduation  with 
major  in  subject  to  be 
taught  and  s pecial 
courses  in  educition; 
state  certificate;  5 
yrs.  qualifying  exper- 
ience; familiarity 
with  modem  methods  of 
handling  pupils  who  are 
Juvenile  offenders; 
leadership;  Judpnent; 
tact;  good  physical 
condition. 

Duties!  Class  and 
individual  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects; 
discipline;  plening 
and  supervising  recrea- 
tional activities. 

High  school  education; 
a vocational  teacher 
training  course;  cer- 
tificate to  teach  the 
specified  subject;  2 
yrs.  institutional 
experlenes  as  a voca- 
tional instructor; 
ability;  sympathetic 
xmder standing ; i^tia- 
;ive;  firmness;  Judg- 
ment; health. 

Duties!  Instruction 
in  work  of  a trade  or 
other  skilled  occupa- 
tion; perform  practi- 
cal work  of  the  insti- 
tution Involved  in 
such  occupation;  per- 
form regular  and/or 
reserve  guard  duty  as 
assigned. 

1 —  Sov. 

2—  T 

3 —  Supb. 

4 —  Govj 

Ci^ 

S©r- 

Tiee* 

i 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Phyeican 

^onpe 

$90. 

(part 

time) 

sat  ion  in 

$175.. 

250. 

(full 

time) 

kind  ir 

$240. 

300. 

(part 

time) 

additlo] 

H.D.,  Kansas  Dnlvsre- 
ity;  19  yrs.  practice; 
no  previous  experience 
with  delinquents. 

Duties!  **edlcal  care 
and  treatment  of  in- 
mates in  part  time 
capacity.  Daily  visi- 
ts; average  30  hrs. 
per  week. 

to  salary. 

H.D.  from  an  institu- 
tion of  recognized 
standing;  state  licens! 
extensive  practice, 
preferably  in  similar 
institution;  tact; 
Judgment;  good  physical 
ecBditioiu 

Duties!  laical  care 
of  Inmtss. 
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H.D.  from  an  institu- 
tion of  recognized 
standing;  stats  lice- 
nse; 2 yrs.  experience 
at  a practicing  physi- 
cian, preferably  in  a 
general  hoepital;  tkil 
tact;  flrmnesBi  Judg- 
ment. 

iDutlesi  Reeponslble 
ebargs,  in  part-time 
capacity,  of  medical 
care  and  treatment  of 
inmates. 

Oover 

nor. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Feraonnel  Surrey  of  THE  BOTS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  Topeka,  Kaaeae. 

Comparisoa  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 


Position 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wis. 

N.T. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law* 

Wisconsin 
Specifications  of 
classified  serrics* 

New  York 
Spselfication  of 
classified  service. 

Xans* 

Nls. 

H.Y. 

Norse 

^00. 

hoard 

and 

lodging 

♦lOO. 

150. 

♦120. 

140. 

Present  incumbent 

Registered  nurse;  grad- 
uate of  Wichita  Hospi- 
tal; previous  experien- 
ce private  nursing  in  a 
hospital;  some  work  in 
institution. 

Duties t Nursing  and 
hospital  management. 

High  school  training 
and  graduation  from 
Nurse's  training  scho- 
ol of  an  accredited 
hospital;  registration: 
thorough  knowledge  of 
general  nursing  and 
hospital  methods;  neat- 
ness; sympathy;  judg- 
meat;  endurance;  good 
physical  condition. 

Duties  1 Nursing  work 
in  institution. 

High  school  education; 
graduation  from  nurses 
training  school  of  an 
accredited  hospital; 
preferably  reglstra- 
lioo  to  practice  aa  a 
graduate  nurse;  1 yr. 
of  hospital  ward  exper 
ienee;  thorough  know- 
ledge of  nursing;  sym- 
pathetic understanding; 
neatness;  carefulness; 
patience;  health. 

Duties!  Charge  of 
care  andwell  being  of 
catients  in  inflrmarv. 

Gorer- 

nor 

CiwiI 

Ser- 

rice* 

CiTil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Dentist 

(and 

steward) 

♦150. 

hoard 

and 

lodging 

♦175. 

250. 

♦130. 

150. 

D.D.S.,  Kansas  City 
Dental  College.  Lic- 
ense State  Dental  Board 
L919.  13  yrs.  practice. 

Outiesi  Dentist  and 
steward. 

Graduation  from  a den- 
tal school  of  recog- 
nized standing;  state 
license;  at  least  1 yr 
experience;  tact; 
pleasing  personality; 
Judgment;  good  physic- 
al condition. 

Dentist!  General 
dental  practice. 

High  school  sdueation 
supplemented  by  an  ap- 
srovsd  course  in  dental 
lyglene  leading  to  a 
certificate;  1 yr.  ex- 
perience as  a practic- 
ing dental  hygienist; 
skill;  neatness;  tho- 
roughness; tact;  good 
iddress; 

luties!  Oral  examina- 
tion and  prophylactic 
lork. 

Gower- 

Dor* 

Civil 

Ssr- 

vioe. 

CiTil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Secretary 

♦lOO. 

board 

and 

lodging 

♦125. 

150. 

♦135. 

175. 

business  school  train- 
.ng$  IZ  yrs*  experisnee 
Ln  elerieal  work* 

>utieat  Care  of  records 
reports  and  general 
lecretarial  duties* 

EUgh  school  training 
3 yrs*  clerical  exper* 
ienee;  dictation  speed 
of  100  words  a minute; 
neatness;  accuracy; 
courtesy;  Judgment; 
health* 

Dutiesi  Monographic 
snd  clerical  work  of 
unusual  difficulty* 

High  BCbool  training 
and  course  in  steno- 
graphy and  typing; 

2 yrs.  experience; 

I.Q.  of  105;  knowledge 
of  modem  office  prac- 
tices, ability;  neat- 
ness; accuracy;  depend- 
ability. 

Dutie Si  taking  and 
transcribing  dictation 
clerical  and  typing 
work. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

Aa  distant 
Secretary 

♦75, 

hoard 

and 

lodging 

♦lOO. 

125. 

♦ 75. 
100. 

Graduate  Fine  Arts 
College  and  business 
education;  7 yrs*  cler- 
ical experience* 

Duties t Secretary  to 
the  superintendent  and 
care  of  case  and  family 
records* 

High  school  training; 

2 yrs*  office  experie- 
nce; ability  to  take 
dictation  at  100  words 
a minute  and  type  from 
plain  copy  at  rate  of 
40  words  a minute; 
neatness;  accuracy; 
courtesy;  reliability; 
health* 

Duti e 8 1 St  enographer 
and  clerical  work  of 
aweraee  difficulty* 

High  school  education 
and  c ourse  in  steno- 
graphy and  typing;  2 
yrs*  experience;  I*Q* 
of  80;  ability  to  take 
dictation  at  80  words 
a minute  and  trauiscrl- 
be  at  30  net  words  a 
minate;  accuracy;  neat* 
ness;  dependability* 

Dutlesi  Simple 
routine  office  work* 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

ried* 

Assist ant 
Steward- 
ess 

♦40. 

hoard 

and 

lodging 

♦125.. 

175. 

Previous  office  expei'- 
ience. 

Dutissi  General  offict 
work. 

High  school  education 
and  a ddltlonal t raining 
in  business  methods; 
experience  in  stowk- 
room  work* 

Dutiest  Charge  of  the 
stores  and  assistant 
steward  in  food  ser* 
vice  and  maintenance 
work* 

GoTer- 

nor* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Chief 

Clerk 

Coromisary 

Dept» 

♦lOO. 

part 

■board* 

♦lOO. 

150. 

Past  experience  as 
bookkeeper  with  sever- 
al large  f irms. 

Dutiest  All  bookkeep- 
ing and  clerical  work 
oonnected  with  Coasis- 
sarv  Dent. 

High  school  education; 
3 yrs.  qualifying  sx- 
psrlsnce;  knowledge  of 
bookkaeplng  and  inven- 
tory methods. 

Dutlss!  Rscelpt, 
storage  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies. 

Gower- 

nor 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

^Coapena 

lion  in  ti 

sd  in  a 

ditlon  t 

salary* 
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Parconnel  Surrey  of  THE  B07S  INCUS  TRIUj  SCHOOL,  Topeka,  Kaasae. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Nev  Tork. 


Position  1 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  and  Duties 

Appoint 6 

d by 

Kansas 

Wls. 

1.  r. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin 
ipselfleatlons  of 
ilassified  ssrrics. 

New  Tork 

Speelfleations  of  C 

classified  serriee.  | 

.ansae 

Win. 

H.Y. 

Waster 

Uechanle 

$125. 

meals 

lodging 

laundry. 

Prerail 

ing 

Rats. 

Present  laeusdisnt 

College  graduate;  4 yri  i 
apprenticeship;  5 yrs.  t 
experience  trareling 
electrical  foreman  for 
railroad. 

Dutlesi  In  charge 
mechanics  department; 
teaching  boys  electri- 
cal trade. 

Ismentary  school  trai- 
ling; 5 yrs.  experience 
■kill  in  handling  tools 
Jood  physical  condit- 
ion. 

hitlesi  Wiscsllaneous 
lemi-sklllsd  work  re- 
{uiring  mechanical 
ibility. 

£ 

upt*  C 
8 

1 

bivil 

sr- 

dee* 

Chef 

$90. 

board 

and 

lodeine 

$150., 

250. 

$115. 

125. 

23  yrs.  practical  ex- 
perience in  cafes  and 
hotels. 

Ugh  school  education; 
yrs.  sxpcrienos. 

Elementary  school 
education;  1 yr.  ex- 
perience. 

Supt* 

Ciril 

Ssr- 

Ties. 

Ciril 

Sor- 

rice. 

Night 

Watchman. 

$75 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 

$100. 

125. 

$105. 

115. 

Ho  previous  experience 
iswatehioan;  former 
ninister;  2 yrs* 
•errice  in  World  War* 

Ilementary  education 
lependability;  courage; 
rtrength* 

Elementary  education  ; 
preferably  serriee  as 
a peace  officer  or  in 
army  or  nary;  1 yr.  ex- 
perience as  a watchman; 
good  uhvaical  eonditioi 

Board 

of 

Admini- 

strati- 

on* 

Ciril 

Ser- 

rics. 

Ciril 

Ser- 

rico. 

Head 

liatron 

$90. 

board 

and 

lodging. 

$100., 

150. 

$130. 

150. 

2 yrs*  boarding  school 
education;  2 yrs* 
nurses  training;  3 yrs 
private  nursing;  2 yrs 
community  work;  10 
yrs*  in  business; 
efficiency  in  manag- 
ing a home  and  rearing 
two  sons* 

Duties!  Inspecting 
dormitories » clothing » 
and  supplies;  super- 
vision over  matrons* 

High  school  education; 

5 yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; familiar  wi- 
th modern  methods  of 
earing  for  inmates; 
skill  in  housework; 
superrlsory  ability; 
sympathetic  understand- 
ing; tact;  judgment; 
health. 

Duties t Responsibility 
for  domestic  affairs 
of  the  institution. 

Blamantary  school  edu- 
cation and  preferably 
high  school  training; 

2 yrs.  housekeeping 
experience  and  prefer- 
ably some  institution 
experience;  familiar- 
ity with  boys  problems, 
skill  in  domestic  art; 
firmness;  judgment; 
health. 

Duties!  Act  as  bouss- 
raothar  to  a group  of 
delinquent  boye. 

Board 

of 

Admini- 

stra- 

tion. 

Ciril 

Ser- 

rice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vico* 

^Oomponsi 

tion  In 

kind  in 

dditlon  to  salary. 
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Educational  analyses  of  Imaates, 

"Apparently,  there  are  in  the  institution  no  clear-cut  types  of  inmates  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  "born  criminals"  or  bear  other  well-marked  criminal  characteristics. 

At  best,  one  must  be  sceptical,  in  the  face  of  lack  of  evidence  either  way,  as  to 
the  abnormality  of  the  average  boy  .within  the  institution.  The  inmates  are  apparent- 
ly very  similar  in  personality  characteristics  to  other  boys  of  the  sam&  age  and 
general  background  elsewhere."'^’ 

The  Educational  Status  of  the  Inmates  of  the  Boys*  Industrial  School. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a pictiire  of  the  educational  problems  presented  by  the  population  of 
the  industrial  school,  certain  mental  tests  were  administered  by  Mrs.  T.  L.  Collier,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas.  Nearly  every  boy  in  the  institution  was  given  a test  for  mentality.  This  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  measures  of  achievement  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  however, 
which  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  boys  in  the  school  have  lived  up  to  their  possibilities 
in  learning.  The  data  to  be  considered  here  gives  us  only  a pict\ire  of  the  mental  status  of 
the  boys,  and  in  no  way  reveals  the  extent  of  school  learning  the  boys  have  attained. 

In  addition  to  the  mental  test  score,  other  data  was  used  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
scores.  The  birthdates  of  the  boys  were  important,  as  well  as  information  concerning  the 
grade  level  at  the  time  of  commitment,  and  the  length  of  tin«  since  admittance  to  the  institu- 
tion. To  make  the  picture  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
present  placement  of  the  boys  in  the  various  grades  is  proper  with  respect  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter abilities  they  have. 

In  Table  I,  presented  below,  is  found  the  date  which  is  the  basis  of  this  report.  The 
column  headed  M.A.  is  made  up  of  the  age  equivalents  of  the  scores  made  on  the  mental  test, 
the  Kuhlman-Anderson  scales,  in  years  and  months.  The  last  column  is  the  I. ft.  which  is  the 
ratio  between  the  life  age.  Chronological  Age  (C.A.  } and  the  Mental  Age  (M.A. }.  If  the 
mental  age  and  the  chronological  age  are  identical,  the  I. ft.  will  be  100.  If  the  I. ft.  is 
more  than  100,  it  is  evidence  that  the  mental  development  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than 
the  life  age.  If  the  I. ft.  is  less  than  100,  the  mental  development  is  proportionately  re- 
tarded. 


McClelland's  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Kansas,  1932  on  Boys  Industrial  School. 

(E) 

By  Bert  A.  Mash,  Ph.D. , Department  of  Education,  Kansas  University. 
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TABLE  I 


Name  and  Home  Address  Grade  at  Present  Time  in  Time  out  Data  from  Tests 

Entrance  Grade  B.I.S.  on  Parole^^^  C»A,  M.A.  I.Q. 

Yr,  Mo. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

8-10 

9 

102 

2 

2 

2 

6 

15-7 

8-7 

55 

3 

1 

2 

2-11 

1 mo. 

11 

6-6 

59 

4 

3 

2 

2-11 

12-9 

8 

63 

5 

1 

2 

1-11 

15-6 

8-5 

54 

6 

4 

3 

1-10 

14 

9-1 

65 

7 

2 

3 

1-11 

9 mo. 

12-2 

8-6 

70 

8 

3 

3 

2 

11-3 

9-11 

88 

9 

3 

3 

11 

15-11 

8-7 

54 

10 

3 

3 

2-2 

12-9 

9-4 

73 

11 

3 

3 

1-1 

11-11 

9-11 

83 

12 

2 

3 

2-1 

9-4 

9-1 

97 

13 

3 

3 

1-10 

11-2 

9-5 

84 

14 

3 

3 

3 

11-1 

9-11 

89 

15 

3 

3 

i 

14 

9-4 

67 

16 

4 

3 

11 

13-4 

8-1 

61 

17 

1 

3 

2-3 

1 mo. 

14-7 

9-5 

65 

18 

3 

3 

5 

13-7 

10-2 

75 

19 

4 

3 

6 

1 mo. 

12-11 

8-9 

68 

20 

5 

4 

1-6 

6 mo. 

17-2 

8-7 

51 

21 

4 

4 

3 

11-10 

8-9 

74 

22 

4 

4 

1 

14-3 

8-5 

59 

23 

4 

4 

1 

12-3 

9-5 

77 

24 

7 

4 

2 

14-1 

10 

71 

25 

2 

4 

2-10 

3 mo. 

13-10 

10-3 

74 

26 

2 

4 

4-5 

6 mo. 

15-2 

(too  low  to  score) 

27 

5 

4 

2 

13 

9-11 

76 

28 

4 

4 

7 

13-4 

10-10 

81 

29 

4 

4 

5 

13-11 

10-5 

75 

30 

3 

4 

2-9 

14-8 

9-3 

63 

31 

3 

4 

2-9 

13-8 

8-5 

62 

32 

4 

4 

4 

10-5 

10-7 

102 

33 

4 

4 

9 

10-3 

10-3 

100 

34 

4 

4 

1-3 

1 yr. 

14-11 

8-4 

56 

35 

6 

4 

2 

12-5 

8 

64 

36 

2 

5 

3-2 

11-6 

8-11 

78 

37 

5 

5 

1-4 

14-6 

9-3 

64 

38 

4 

5 

1-2 

14-2 

10-10 

76 

39 

4 

5 

7 

12-8 

10-4 

82 

40 

3 

5 

2-10 

1-8 

13-5 

10-10 

81 

41 

5 

5 

2 

12-11 

12-1 

94 

42 

4 

5 

2-7 

13-8 

9-10 

72 

43 

4 

5 

1-8 

1-1 

12-9 

10-10 

85 

44 

5 

5 

1-2 

14-5 

10 

69 

45 

5 

5 

1- 

10-1 

10-5 

103 

46 

5 

5 

11 

12-3 

10-10 

86 

47 

5 

5 

3 

13-9 

10-3 

75 

48 

3 

5 

3-9 

1-8 

15-3 

8-10 

58 

49 

3 

5 

3-9 

1-1 

15-1 

14 

93 

50 

6 

5 

7 

15-3 

10-5 

68 

51 

5 

5 

2 

12-6 

10-5 

83 

52 

5 

5 

11 

13-8 

9-10 

72 

53 

5 

5 

2-3 

14-8 

11-11 

82 

(1) 


Time  out  on  parole  occurs  during  the  interval  boy  was  in  the  institution  but  is 
not  included  in  the  time  given  in  the  preceding  column. 
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name  and  Home  Address  Grade  at  Present  Time  in  Time  out  Data  from  Tests 

Entrance  Grade  B.I.S«  on  Parole  C.A»  M.A.  I«Q» 


55 

4 

6 

2-3 

14-1 

8-6 

60 

56 

6 

6 

1- 

14-2 

11-6 

81 

57 

6 

6 

10 

13-9 

11-6 

84 

58 

5 

6 

1-11 

11-10 

9-3 

78 

59 

4 

6 

2-5 

13-9 

9-3 

67 

60 

4 

6 

1-6 

1-7 

13-5 

10-5 

78 

61 

6 

6 

1-7 

6 mo« 

13-9 

11-6 

84 

62 

5 

6 

2-4 

13-11 

12-1 

87 

63 

6 

6 

1- 

15-10 

11-6 

73 

64 

6 

6 

4 

13-6 

12-10 

95 

65 

6 

6 

4 

6 mo. 

12-4 

13-2 

107 

66 

6 

C15?)  13-10 

(92?) 

67 

6 

6 

2 

12 

9-5 

78 

68 

6 

6 

1-8 

15- 

10-3 

68 

69 

6 

6 

2 

12-7 

10-10 

86 

70 

6 

6 

3 

16-2 

10-3 

63 

71 

6 

6 

4 

14-2 

12-11 

91 

72 

7 

6 

4 

16-2 

11-4 

70 

73 

6 

6 

5 

15-2 

11-11 

79 

74 

5 

6 

1-5 

10  mo. 

12-7 

11-4 

90 

75 

6 

6 

2 

13-8 

8-11 

65 

76 

6 

6 

4 

14-5 

9-11 

69 

77 

6 

6 

1-9 

15-3 

8-11 

58 

78 

4 

6 

2-3 

1-  4 

15-2 

11-4 

75 

79 

7 

7 

2 

17-6 

10 

59- 

80 

7 

7 

1-1 

15-10 

10-10 

68 

81 

6 

7 

1-8 

13 

12-5 

96 

82 

7 

7 

2 

12-11 

12-4 

96 

83 

7 

7 

2 

16-8 

10-6 

63 

84 

7 

7 

8 

15-10 

10-10 

68 

85 

7 

7 

2 

14-2  ( too  low 

to  score ) 

86 

7 

7 

1-5 

14-10 

14- 

94 

87 

7 

7 

5 

14-1 

14-8 

104 

88 

7 

7 

2 

15-7 

11-11 

76 

89 

7 

7 

10 

13-9 

12-4 

90 

90 

7 

7 

1-1 

15-6 

12-5 

80 

91 

7 

7 

n 

t 

13-4 

11-11 

89 

92 

3 

7 

3-10 

2 yr. 

14-5 

11-4 

79 

93 

7 

7 

6 

16 

13-4 

83 

94 

6 

7 

1-9 

1 yr. 

13-5 

12-5 

93 

95 

7 

7 

3 

13-10 

12-5 

90 

96 

7 

7 

1- 

12-3 

14-11 

122 

97 

7 

7 

4 

13-5 

11-11 

89 

98 

7 

7 

4 

13-5 

14- 

104 

99 

7 

7 

1 

14-8 

12-6 

85 

100 

7 

7 

1- 

13-2 

12-5 

94 

101 

4 

7 

2-7 

1 yr. 

15-2 

12-4 

81 

102 

7 

7 

1-6 

17-4 

14- 

83- 

103 

4 

7 

3-4 

13-1 

14-4 

110 

104 

7 

7 

5 

15-1 

10-10 

72 

105 

7 

7 

1 

15-1 

14-8 

97 

106 

7 

7 

2 

15-2 

14-1 

93 

107 

7 

7 

4 

14-7 

12-10 

88 

108 

7 

7 

6 

13-3 

13-4 

101 

109 

8 

8 

9 

15-11 

12-10 

81 

110 

8 

8 

2-3  . 

11  mo. 

16-11 

12-6 

74 

lU 

4 

8 

1-6 

3-3 

14-6 

11-4 

78 

112 

6 

8 

2-7 

16- 

15-8 

98 

113 

8 

8 

6 

15- 

12-10 

86 

114 

8 

8 

1-4 

3 mo. 

15-10 

15-11 

101 

75 


Name  and  Home  Address 

Grade  at 
Sntranoe 

Present 

Grade 

Time  in 

B.I.8. 

Time  out 
an  Parole 

Data  from  Tests 

C.A.  M.A.  I. a. 

116 

8 

8 

4 

14-8 

11-4 

77 

116 

8 

8 

6 

14-10 

13-2 

89 

117 

7 

8 

7 

13-5 

12-4 

92 

118 

8 

8 

2-8 

4-10 

15-11 

11-8 

92 

U9 

8 

8 

5 

14-10 

11-4 

76 

180 

7 

8 

1-7 

1 mo. 

13-7 

13-2 

97 

181 

8 

8 

1 

14-3 

11-11 

84 

18S 

7 

8 

7 

14-1 

11-11 

85 

123 

8 

8 

6 

15-9 

11-11 

76 

124 

8 

8 

7 

14-8 

13-2 

90 

125 

8 

8 

7 

15-7 

10-3 

66 

126 

8 

8 

8 

15-3 

14-3 

93 

187 

8 

8 

1-5 

16-3 

14-7 

90 

188 

7 

8 

1-5 

16-3 

14-7 

90 

189 

8 

8 

2 

15-4 

12-4 

80 

130 

9 

9 

10 

15-10 

14- 

88 

131 

9 

9 

1 

15-7 

12-5 

80 

138 

9 

2-6 

1-6 

13-8 

17-6 

128 

133 

9 

1-8 

1-5 

16-1 

12-6 

78 

134 

7 

9 

1-7 

14-6 

14-8 

101 

135 

9 

9 

3 

14-7 

15-8 

107 

136 

7 

9 

1-8 

8 mo. 

16-1 

16-3 

101 

137 

9 

9 

1 

15-10 

14-8 

93 

138 

9 

9 

7 

15-7 

11-2 

72 

139 

9 

9 

6 

15-7 

13-4 

86 

140 

9 

9 

6 

16-2 

13-2 

81 

141 

10 

10 

4 

16-1 

12 

75 

142 

9 

10 

10 

4 mo. 

16—6 

15-4 

93 

143 

8 

10 

1-4 

10  mo. 

16-7 

14-U 

96 

It  is  necessary  to  break  the  data  of  Table  I up  into  some  significant  computations  and 
smaller  tables  to  derive  its  meaning.  In  Table  II,  below,  is  presented  the  median  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  various  school  grades  as  they  are  now  made  up  in  the  institution. 


Medians  at  various  grade-levels: 

Grade  1«Q.  M.l.  No.  of  Cases 


II 

59 

8 yrs. 

5 mo. 

5 

III 

7li 

9 yrs. 

4 mo. 

14 

IT 

72a 

9 yrs. 

4 mo. 

16 

T 

79ff 

10  yrs. 

5 mo. 

18 

71 

78 

11  yrs. 

4 mo. 

24 

YIl 

89 

12  yrs. 

5 mo. 

30 

Till 

85 

12  yrs. 

6 mo. 

21 

rz 

88 

14  yrs. 

11 

z 

93 

14  yrs. 

11  mo. 

3 

Totals 

81 

142 

Several  things  about  this  table  are  Important.  First,  the  average  I.  for  all  the 
classes  is  much  lower  than  it  should  be.  As  a matter  of  fact,  assuming  the  normal  I.Q.  to  be 
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100,  the  averages  presented  here  Indicate  a school  situation  which  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  an  I.Q.  of  90  is  necessary  for  one  to  make  anything  like 
adequate  school  progress.  The  situation  here,  as  indicated  by  the  tests,  is  one  where  the  boys 
in  every  class  are  much  over  age  for  their  school  placement,  and  that  the  mentality,  when  com- 
pared with  the  chronological  age,  is  very  low. 

Under  the  heading,  M.A.  is  the  average  mental  level  of  the  different  grades.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  a gradual  shifting  of  relation  between  grade  advancement  and  the  mental  level  of 
the  boys.  The  boys  of  grade  II  are  slightly  older  mentally  than  normal,  while  those  of  grade 
III  are  about  the  proper  age  mentally,  but  of  course  far  too  old  chronologically.  Grade  IV 
shows  no  increase  in  the  average  mental  level  of  the  boys,  while  grade  VIII  shows  no  advance  in 
mental  level  over  grade  VII.  It  is  evident  that  the  higher  grade  levels  contain  boys  who  are 
not  mentally  developed  to  the  level  required  for  the  work.  The  chronological  ages  of  the  boys 
in  the  higher  classes  more  nearly  fit  the  grade  placements,  while  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  the 
mental  age  which  is  more  closely  related  to  grade  placement. 

The  I.Q. ’s  of  the  boys  average  too  low  for  institutions  of  this  type.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  boys  on  the  average  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  normal  mentally,  but  these  results 
show  an  average  which  is  unusual  and  which  needs  checking.  It  is  probable  that  the  boys  in  the 
school  are  not  placed  in  the  various  grades  as  accurately  as  they  might  be,  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  mental  development.  The  desirability  of  overcoming  this  condition  is  the  factor  which 
makes  the  effort  to  understand  the  problems  important.  It  is  at  this  point  that  additional 
information  in  the  line  of  subject  matter  scores  are  necessary. 

In  Table  III,  below,  is  presented  the  average  length  of  time  required  for  advancement  in 
school  grades  in  the  industrial  school  by  the  boys.  It  is  evident  that  the  average  is  more 
than  one  year  of  time  for  one  school  gradd,  while  there  are  88  boys  who  have  not  advanced  who 
have  averaged  7 months  in  the  institution.  It  is  apparent  that  the  promotional  policy  is  very 
irregular,  due,  no  doubt,  to  t)ie  inability  of  the  school  to  adjust  itself  quickly  to  the  needs 
of  the  boys  when  they  arrive’. 


TABLE  III 


Average  length  of  time  required  for  advancement  in  school  grades  in  the  Boys  Industrial  School, 
(standing  is  computed  from  the  school  attainment  of  the  boy  before  entrance  to  the  time  of  this 
study. ) 


Demoted  1 year  or  more 

No,  of  boys 
10 

Average  Time 
1 yr.  2 mo. 

In  same  grade 

88 

7 mo. 

Advanced  1 year 

20 

1 yr.  10  mo. 

Advanced  Z years 

14 

2 yr.  6 mo. 

Advanced  3 years 

3 

3 yr.  4 mo. 

Advanced  4 years 

2 

5 yr.  3 mo. 

Advanced  6 years 

1 

7 yr.  6 mo. 
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In  an  effort  to  show  the  extent  of  serious  misplacement  of  boys  in  the  various  grades, 
Tables  17  and  7 are  presented.  They  are  read  as  follows:  The  first  line  in  Table  17  signifies 

that  there  is  one  boy  in  Grade  III  whose  mentality  is  below  the  median  mental  age  of  grade  II 
boys.  In  grade  17  there  are  eight  out  of  the  sixteen  boys  whose  mental  age  is  less  than  the 
average  mental  age  of  the  grade  III  boys. 

TABLE  17 


Overlapping  of  Mental  Ages  in  School  Grades 
Number  of  boys  with  mental  ages  below  the  median  mental  age  of  the 

preceding  grade; 


In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 


Grade  3 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  2 — 1 out  of  14  or  7 percent 
Grade  4 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  3 — 8 out  of  16  or  50  percent 

Grade  5 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  4 — 3 out  of  18  or  17  percent 

Grade  6 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  5 — 8 out  of  24  or  33  percent 

Grade  7 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  6 — 6 out  of  30  or  20  percent 

Grade  8 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  7 — 10  out  of  21  or  48  percent 
Grade  9 below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  8 — 2 out  of  11  or  18  percent 
Grade  10  below  Median  Mental  Age  of  Grade  9—1  out  of  3 or  33  percent 


In  Table  7 la  presented  the  data  concerning  the  number  of  boys  who  are  at  least  one  grade 
higher  than  their  mentality  warrants.  The  table  is  read  in  the  same  way  as  Table  17.  In  Grade 
17  there  are  two  boys  whose  mentality  is  higher  than  the  average  of  the  fifth  grade;  in  grade 


7 there  are  three  boys  whose  mentality  is  at  least  greater  than  the  average  of  the  boys  in 
Grade  71. 


TABLE  7 

Number  of  boys  with  mental  ages  above  the  median  mental  age  of 
the  following  grade; 


In 

Grade 

2 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

3-0 

In 

Grade 

3 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

4-7 

out 

of 

14 

or 

50% 

In 

Grade 

4 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

5-2 

out 

of 

16 

or 

13% 

In 

Grade 

5 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

6-3 

out 

of 

18 

or 

17% 

In 

Grade 

6 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

7-4 

out 

of 

24 

or 

17% 

In 

Grade 

7 

above 

Median  Mental  ^ge 

of 

Grade 

8-12  out  of  3C 

1 or  4C^ 

In 

Grade 

8 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

9-5 

out 

of 

21 

or 

24% 

In 

Grade 

9 

above 

Median  Mental  Age 

of 

Grade 

10-3  out  of  11 

. or 

The  total  nianber  of  boys  who  are  at  least  one  year  mentally  below  their  grade  placement  is 
39,  while  there  are  36  who  are  at  least  one  year  above  the  mentality  of  the  average  of  their 
grades.  In  other  words,  75  boys  out  of  a total  of  142  tested  are  at  least  one  year  misplaced 
in  the  grade  levels.  The  average  mental  ages  for  the  grades  are  from  the  grades  in  the  school 
only. 


In  Table  71  is  presented  the  same  kind  of  material  except  that  the  averages  for  the  grades 
used  in  comparison  are  the  standard  norms  furnished  with  the  test.  In  other  words,  the  mental 
age  averages  used  are  based  upon  the  performance  of  thousands  of  cases  of  all  kinds  of  children 
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Here  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  boys  below  the  mental  age  level  of  the  grade  below  them  is 
42;  the  total  number  of  boys  whose  mentality  is  above  the  average  of  the  grade  above  them  is  30, 
This  makes  a total  of  72  boys  who  are  at  least  one  year  misplaced  in  school,  using  the  standard 
norm  of  the  test  as  the  basis. 


TABLE  VI 


Number  of  boys  in  each  grade  that  are  more  than  a year  removed 
from  the  mental  age  norm  of  the  preceding  and  following  grades: 

( Standard  mental  age  norms ) 

Ko.  below  age-norm  No.  above  age-norm 
No.  in  class  or  preceding  grade  of  following  grade 


Grade  2 

5 

1 

2 

Grade  3 

14 

0 

4 

Grade  4 

16 

5 

2 

Grade  5 

18 

3 

3 

Grade  6 

24 

10 

4 

Grade  7 

30 

7 

8 

Grade  8 

21 

10 

4 

Grade  9 

11 

5 

3 

Grade  10 

3 

1 

0 

Totals 

142 

42 

30 

Graphic  Presentation  of  Overlapping  of  Boys  in 
Different  Grades 

In  order  to  picture  the  extent  to  which  the  mental  powers  of  the  boys  vary  in  the  same 

and  in  different  grades,  the  following  charts  are  presented.  It  was  impossible  to  present  the 

distribution  of  mental  ages  of  the  bovs  in  all  the  classes  on  one  page,  so  the  six  charts  are 

used. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  the  charts  is  the  fact  that  in  every  grade  there  are  more 
boys  of  a given  age  scattered  outside  the  grade  than  in  the  particular  grade  in  v7hich  they  be- 
long. This  condition  is  not  unique  in  this  institution,  but  the  extent  is  great  here. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economical  learning,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  this  extreme  over- 

lapping of  abilities  in  the  various  grades.  This  can  be  done  only  with  an  added  testing  prog- 
ram designed  to  discover  more  acetxrately  the  present  educational  status  of  each  boy  in  the  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  to  make  provision  for  thorough  investigation  of  each  boy  before  he  is 
committed  to  the  school. 
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Bnmbep  of  Boy«  ^ ^ „ ® No.  of  Boya 


CHiBT  1 


Legend: 


ChPODologioal  ige  - Grade  Chart 


Grade  S 
Grade  3 


Chronoiogieal  Age  (years) 


CHAHT  IV 

Men'ol  Age  - Grad#  Chart 


legend: 

Grade  2 — 

Grade  3 — . 
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-Norm  Grade 


CHART  II 


Ohrouologioal  Age  - Grade  Chart 
Grades  4-7 

Boys  Industrial  School  - Topeka,  Kans. 


legend: 
Grade  4 


Grade  5 =“ 


Chronological  Age 


Boys  Industrial  School 


CHART  Y 

Mental  Age  - Grade  Chert 


Legend: 

Grade  4 - 
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Kumber  of  Boya  Nimber  of  Boys 


10 


-8 

S 

I 

« 


Chart  m 

Chronological  Age-Grade  Chart 
Grade  6-  10 

Boya  Industrial  Sohoolf  Topeka,  Kaos. 


Legend: 

Grade  • 

Grade  7 


j!o 


11 


Chronologioal  Age 


CHART  VI  Legend: 


Uental  Age 


Summary  Statement 


There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  school  system 
within  the  institution  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  boys  is  not  yet  solved.  There  is  much 
need  for  fxirther  analysis  of  the  present  subject  matter  abilities  of  the  boys  as  well  as  a more 
careful  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  which  the  boys  possess. 

There  is  need  of  further  study  in  two  directions:  First,  a more  thorough  analysis  of  the 

population  within  the  institution,  and  second,  a reorganization  or  placement  in  grades  and  of 
subject  offerings  to  the  boys,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  boys  may  be 
realized. 


Educational  Program. Mr.  McClelland  in  his  report  says; 

"The  school  offers  ten  regular  grades  and  attempts  to  keep  the  work  up  to  the  state 
standards.  The  school  equipment  is  new  and  fairly  adequate.  No  facilities  for  the 
care  of  records  or  correspondence  are  furnished. 


"Vocational  education  is  limited  to  practical  work.  Some  of  the  rudiments  of  var- 
ious trades  are  taught  the  boys  by  actual  experience  in  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  institutional  equipment.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  so  largely  routinized  and 
unplanned  that  it  has  little  practical  value  as  preparation  for  a later  occupation. 
The  emphasis  is,  indeed,  on  getting  each  day’s  tasks  done  and  not  on  prepa“ring  the 
inmates  for  later  life.  The  lack  of  trade  classes  contributes  greatly  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  whole  vocational  program.  The  method  of  assigning  tasks  to  both  of- 
ficers and  inmates  is  on  a primitive  rule-of-thumb  basis. 


"The  recreational  program  of  the  institution  embraces  primarily  athletics,  music, 
and  reading.  The  athletic  program  is  especially  well  developed.  An  effort  is  made 
to  draw  almost  all  the  inmates  into  regular  exercises,  but  the  equipment  .is-  inade- 
quate for  a complete  development  of  this  kind.  Band  and  vocal  music  is  encouraged, 
as  is  reading.  No  provision  is  made  for  any  sort  of  serious  dramatics,  pictorial 
artistry,  writing,  or  the  subtler  recreations.  The  recreational  supervisors  are 
constantly  expanding  their  programs.  They  do  not  yet  work  out  coordinated  individ- 
ual plans  for  each  boy,  as  is  done  at  the  V/hittier  State  School  of  California,  how- 
ever . " ' ^ ' 


V/e  quote  from  the  report  from  the  Educational  Committee: 

"The  school  building  is  adequately  equipped  for  the  various  types  of  work  attempted. 
Printing,  basketry,  manual  training  work,  and  music,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
studies,  are  taught.  Some  trade  instruction  is  provided  in  painting,  tailoring, 
cobbling,  barbering,  poultry  raising,  etc.  Boys  up  to  the  fifth  grade  spend  all 
their  time  in  school,  while  the  older  boys  are  in  school  half  the  day  and  assigned 
to  work  the  other  half.  Intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to  vary  this  work  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  educational  purposes.  Also  a reasonable  program  of  group  activities, 
such  as  a drum  and  a b\igle  corps,  an  orchestra,  basketball  and  baseball  teams,  and 
Boy  Scouts  are  sponsored," 


^For  certification,  qualification  and  number  of  the  teacher  personnel,  see  the  Personnel 
report 

(2) 

McClelland’s  Masters  Thesis,  University  of  Kansas,  1932, 
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The  following  are  the  reconimendations  of  the  Special  Education  Committee: 

That  all  teachers  be  cooperatively  selected  by  the  superintendent  and  the  principal 
of  the  school,  and  that  they  be  required  to  possess  certificates  comparable  to  those 
of  other  effective  Ehnsas  schools.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  value  of 
consulting  the  appointment  bureaus  of  the  five  teacher  training  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  state. 

That  the  program  of  physical  activities  be  so  enlarged  that  every  boy  may  have  a 
chance  to  engage  in  group  play  during  several  days  of  each  week.  This  will  require 
additional  play  space,  which  can  easily  be  made  available.  With  outdoor  basketball, 
baseball,  handball,  tennis,  horseshoe  pitching,  hockey,  and  similar  playing  grounds 
it  can  be  done. 

That  the  library  be  used  as  a reading  room,  with  adequate  supervision.  That  added 
magazine  and  leisure  time  reading  materials  be  accximulated.  That  scouting  and  boys' 
club  work  be  extended  as  a means  of  cultivating  cooperation,  wholesome  competition, 
and  civic  responsibility. 

That  more  detailed  records  of  case  histories  and  other  educational  and  correctional 
data  bo  kept. 

That  the  formal  marching  to  and  from  classes  and  playgrounds  be  abolished.  That  such 
military  drill  as  can  be  made  useful  be  developed  as  a part  of  the  boys'  physical 
education. 

That  the  agricultural  and  industrial  v;ork  be  integrated  as  part  of  the  educational 
plan. 

Corrective  Treatment.  Punishment,  etc.^ ^ ^ 

The  effectiveness  of  the  institutional  approach.  The  whole  question  of  the  institutional 
method  of  handling  delinquents,  is  one  deserving  serious  consideration.  As  compared  to  a re- 
formatory or  penitentiary,  the  industrial  or  training  school  is  midoubtedly  an  improvement. 

But,  as  a sort  of  catch-all,  as  a method  for  local  authorities  to  pass  on  the  responsibility 
for  handling  the  cases  of  problem  children  without  any  effort  at  Individual  study  and  treat- 
ment, the  use  of  such  an  institution  is  being  increasingly  criticized.  William  Healy  and  his 
associates  have  voiced  this  criticism  in  no  uncertain  terms,'*'  They  have  said  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  look  back  and  condemn,  as  we  now  condemn  the  burning  of  witches,  "the  often 
too  frequent  employment  of  so-called  correctional  institutions  as  dumping-grounds  for  child- 
ren whose  cases  have  been  rushed  through  the  courts  with  all  too  little  understanding  of  the 
true  problems  involved."  They  do  not  deny,  however,  that  a small  percentage  of  problem  child- 
ren whose  habits  of  delinquency  and  whose  personality  characteristics  are  so  fixed  that  they 
refuse  to  recognize  any  authority  should  be  subjected  to  a well  directed  and  constructive  in- 
stitutional policy. 

The  growth  of  institutions  in  America  has  been  of  a mushroom  sort.  They  have  been  erected 
largely  because  no  one  conducted  thorough  studies  to  find  other  methods  of  treatment.  At  the 
present  time  much  research  and  experimentation  is  revealing  substitutes  for  these  institutions. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  criminology  that  successful  treatment  -must  deal  with  the  individual  de- 
linquent and  moreover,  as  Clifford  Shaw  and  others  have  pointed  out,  with  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  various  social  groups  in  which  he  develops.  As  a corollary  of  this  axiom  it  is  held 
that  the  best  possible  place  for  treating  a delinquent  child  is  in  his  own  family,  if  it  is  or 
can  be  made  approximately  "normal".  If  the  child's  own  family  lacks  proper  supervision  or  is 
subject  to  unavoidable  conditions  making  normal  life  impossible,  a foster-family  placement  is 
desirable  before  there  is  any  recourse  to  institutional  commitment. 


Wcielland’s  IJIasters  Thesis,  University  of  Kansas,  1932, 
(2 ) 

William  Healy.  The  Individual  Delinquent. 
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Certain  factors  should  be  present  in  every  child's  life,  especially  if  he  be  delinquent. 

He  should  first  of  all  have  a "sense  of  belonging"  ~-this  he  can  best  obtain  in  his  own  home. 
His  family  should  have  sufficient  income  to  insure  security  and  to  maintain  a high  standard 
of  living.  Good  housing,  sanitation,  adequate  health  facilities  are  essential.  The  community 
school  must  meet  the  child's  needs  and  arouse  his  interests.  Special  clinics  for  solving  be- 
havior problems  and  giving  special  instruction  and  advice  to  the  family  and  the  child  are  ne- 
cessary. Vocational  training  and  employment  deserve  emphasis.  A carefully  supervised  recre- 
ational program  should  exist.  For  those  who  slip  by  all  these  censors  into  delinquent  acts, 
a carefully  worked-out  probation  service  will  handle  the  problem  with  little  recourse  to  in- 
stitutionalization. 

Kansas  has  no  systematic  provision  for  any  one  of  these  special  aids  to  delinquency  pre- 
vention. In  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  for  example,  the  state  pays  foster-homes  a small 
weekly  wage  to  supervise  dependent  and  delinquent  children.  It  is  thus  able  to  avoid  a great 
deal  of  the  very  expensive  institutional  work  which  otherwise  would  become  necessary.  Kansas, 
however,  has  no  such  provision  for  child -placement. 

The  installation  of  a state-wide  preventive  program  of  child-placement,  probation,  play 
supervision,  psychiatric  clinics,  social  work  agencies,  and  the  like  promises  to  be  much  more 
effective  in  decreasing  crime  than  the  present  pxinitive  system.  V/hile  the  first  costs  seem 
great,  the  real  savings  should  be  tremendous. 

That  the  Kansas  Industrial  School  helps  some  boys  in  many  ways  is  probably  true.  That 
it  should  have  greatly  improved  facilities  for  an  adequate  preventive  probation  and  child- 
placement  system  is  also  true.  The  atmosphere  in  the  Industrial  School  is  and  must  be  ab- 
normal, restrained,  and  far  from  homelike.  The  discipline  is  rigid  and  thoroughly  artificial — 
as  in  all  institutions.  Many  other  defects  exist  which  lie  in  the  very  nature  of  an  institu- 
tional approach.  The  public  is  well  justified  in  questioning  all  such  efforts  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  a substitute  program  better  suited  to  the  situation. 


Parole.  It  is  provided  that  each  boy  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  institution  on  parole: 

"Whenever  a boy  is  dismissed  from  the  school  to  his  parents  or  to  otherwise  care 
for  himself,  except  by  indenture  as  provided  by  law,  he  shall  be  dismissed  on 
probation  merely  and  the  board  of  administration  shall  have  power  to  send  for  and 
return  him  to  the  school  when  in  its  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  boy  will 
be  promoted  by  such  return, "(1) 

One  parole  agent  constitutes  the  parole  department.  He  does  not  even  have  assistance  for 
record-care  or  correspondence.  The  agent's  wife  helps  with  the  correspondence,  but  is  not  paid 
to  do  so.  (See  personnel  study.) 

( 2 ) 

According  to  the  standards  developed  by  Slingerland's  study,'  ' the  parole  officer 
"sho'uld  rank  with  the  chief  executive  officers  in  importance  and  should  be  selected  with  great 
care.  He  must  possess  high  qualifications,  a good  education,  and  large  social  service  exper- 
ience; he  must  also  be  a qualified  case  worker,"  The  Kansas  parole  agent  meets  none  of  the 
other  training  qualifications  stated.  As  for  the  case-load  which  the  parole  agent  should  car- 
ry, "the  best  authorities  declare  that  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  is  the  maximum  for  whom  one 
person  should  be  responsible."  The  number  on  parole  from  the  Kansas  Institution  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  this  number,  and  in  the  past  has  reached  a thousand  cases.  An  adequate  staff  for  hand- 
ling the  usual  number  for  a sufficiently  long  period  of  time  would  require  at  least  three 
parole  officers,  in  addition  to  a record-clerk  and  a correspondence  secretary.  Five  visiting 
agents  would  be  by  no  means  too  many,  in  view  of  the  poor  local  probation  and  parole  facilities 
throughout  the  State.  The  alternative  obviously  is  to  develop  the  local  machinery  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  institutions  adequately. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  parole  agent  are  not  widely  varied  for  different  individuals. 


^Statute  76-2114. 

(2) 

W.  H,  Slingerland,  Schools  for  Delinquent  Boys;  The  American  System  of  Education  and 
Training  Juvenile  Delinquents  — Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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is  each  boy  approaches  the  number  of  credits  necessary  to  permit  him  to  leaye  the  institu- 
tion on  parole , the  institution  asks  the  local  Jurenile  court  Judge  to  report  on  the  home  con- 
ditions of  the  boy.  If  the  home  is  approved,  the  inmate  is  usually  returned  there.  If  not,  if 
the  boy  has  no  home,  an  effort  is  made  to  find  a foster  home,  usually  that  of  a farmer  who  pro- 
vides subsistence  in  retiirn  for  help.  As  not  enough  of  these  placements  can  be  found,  always 
large  numbers  of  boys  who  have  received  their  credits  remain  in  the  institution.  The  following 
table  shows,  as  of  April  1,  1932,  the  number  of  boys  in  each  company  listed  as  having  received 
all  their  credits  but  not  yet  paroled. 


Company  A Oomi>any  B Company  C Company  D Con^ny  B Totals 


Coaaltmsnt 

Hav-  Need- 
ing Ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Hav-  Need- 
ing ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Hav-  Need- 
ing ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Hav-  Need- 
ing ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Hav-  Need- 
ing ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Hav-  Need- 
ing ing 
all  more 
CREDITS 

Crand 

Total 

First 

4 

28 

2 

35 

5 

15 

8 

29 

7 

22 

26 

129 

155 

Second 

4 

10 

1 

11 

3 

5 

1 

10 

5 

8 

14 

44 

58 

Third 

0 

7 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

14 

16 

Total 

8 

45 

4 

48 

8 

21 

10 

41 

12 

32 

42 

187 

229 

Table— Inmates  of  the  Kansas  Boys*  Industrial  School  by  companies,  arranged 
according  to  comaltments,  (a)  needing  more  credits  before  becoming  eligible 
for  parole  and  (b)  waiting  for  parole  after  earning  all  credits,  as  of 
April  1,  1932. 

This  table  shows  that  42,  or  18.3^  of  the  229  inmates  have  earned  all  their  credits  but  were 
delayed  in  parole  placement  for  some  reason.  A few  boys  have  been  in  the  institution  for  a 
number  of  years  waiting  placement.  The  parole  agent  is  constantly  inquiring  of  probation  of- 
ficers and  other  local  officials  for  homes,  and  he  finds  a considerable  number,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  do  this  work. 

To  gain  parole,  each  boy  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement  promising  obedience  to  a set  of 
rules.  On  parole,  he  is  required  to  fill  out  the  blanks  or  printed  report  slips  and  to  mail 
them  in  monthly.  These  reports  are  read  and  checked  in,  kept  for  a while,  and  then  thrown  away. 
They  provide  rather  meagre  information  and  are  usually  Incomplete.  As  a rule,  even  if  a report 
which  the  parole  agent  receives  is  not  completely  filled  out,  it  is  considered  satisfactory,  and 
no  further  report  Is  asked.  No  visits  to  supervise  paroled  l^ys  are  made  unless  some  definite 
complaint  reaches  the  institution  that  an  individual  is  violating  his  parole.  When  a serious 
compfednt  is  received,  the  parole  agent  visits  the  boy  6Uid  confers  with  him.  If  the  violations 
are  serious,  a return  to  the  institution  is  considered.  If  the  agent  has  a chance  to  visit  other 
paroled  boys  in  the  vicinity,  he  does  so.  He  makes  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  visits  a month 
on  the  average.  He  does  not  get  in  touch  with  any  local  social  work  agencies,  but  confines  him- 
self to  contacts  with  probation,  court,  and  law  enforcement  officials.  He  has  mode  some  attempts 
to  Interest  local  commercial  and  social  organizations  to  take  an  interest  in  supervising  paroled 
boys  in  their  comaunities,  but  the  results  of  such  efforts  have  been  alight. 

The  recommendation  of  the  local  probation  officer  is  usually  secured  before  the  boy  is  re- 
leased from  parole;  a year’s  parole  is  ordinarily  sufficient.  The  adequacy  of  such  brief  su- 
pervision may  be  questioned,  but  a longer  term  would  greatly  increase  the  ease  load.  No  boy 
may  be  released  from  parole  until  he  is  sixteen,  and  after  twenty-one  all  paroles  are  automa- 
tically discharged. 

The  parole  agent  believes  that  a staff  of  four  to  ten  field  workers  should  be  provided  un- 
less a complete  system  of  probation  officials  is  provided  throughout  the  state.  In  relation 
to  this  fact,  he  has  called  attention  to  the  fifty-year  old  law,  76-2115,  providing  that  the 
county  school  superintendents  shall  have  parole  supervision  as  part  of  their  duties.  So  far  as 
is  known,  no  county  school  superintendent  has  obeyed  this  law;  probably  few  superintendents  even 
know  of  its  existence  or  have  been  asked  to  cooperate. 

The  whole  field  of  parole  is  a very  oossplex  one.  Apparently  no  institution  in  the  country 
has  a really  adequate  parole  system.  This  is  especially  unfortimate  since  only  by  the  degree 
of  success  in  after-adjustment  can  the  effectiveness  of  the  institution  be  Judged.  A few 
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surveys  of  former  institutional  inmates  have  been  made,  but  as  a rule  only  guesses  are  avail- 
able. These  guesses  tend  to  be  much  too  optimistic. 

In  1911  the  Whittier  State  School  made  a follow-up  study  of  its  inmates  of  the  period  be- 
tween 1893-1895  and  found  that  93?S  were  definite  failures.  A more  recent  study  by  the  same 
institution  is  said  to  have  found  70%  satisfactorily  adjusted.  A survey  of  girls  twenty-five 
years  of  age  or  more  in  1924  who  were  committed  to  Sleighton  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  between  1913- 
1915  made  by  M.  A.  Elliott  revealed  that  only  23.6%  of  the  110  cases  follov/ed  up  ware  com- 
pletely successful  in  adjustment . (1 ) 23.6%  Iliad  definitely  failed  to  make  an  adjustment,  while 

52.8%  presented  serious  problems.  Further  follow-up  studies  are  badly  needed  in  estimating 
the  effectiveness  of  juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

As  a rule,  the  various  superintendents  are  inclined  to  guess  that  from  70%  to  80%  of  their 
charges  make  good  after  release.  These  figures  are  usually  derived  from  the  fact  that  20% 
to  30%  of  those  released  are  later  definitely  heard  of  in  unsatisfactory  circumstances.  But 
the  great  majority  of  inmates  slip  away  from  their  connections  with  the  institution,  and  con- 
siderable ignorance  exists  as  to  their  later  histories.  In  the  absence  of  definite  data,  no 
one  knows  how  effective  the  various  institutions  are.  But  even  an  institution  75%  effective — 
the  maximum  ordinary  estimate — is  not  performing  its  work  well,  especially  when  one  realizes 
large  numbers  of  children  are  committed  because  of  dependency  or  for  some  trivial  offense. 
Probably  a majority  of  these  committed  would  make  successful  adjustments  anyhow.  It  is,  in 
fact,  open  to  discussion  whether  the  Ifensas  institution  and  similar  institutions  do  more  good 
than  ill.  Without  an  adequate  and  well-equipped  parole  department  having  facilities  for  tho- 
rough follow-up  study,  this  question  will  never  be  settled.  The  institution  will  continue  to 
"muddle  through",  the  children  to  suffer. 

The  whole  question  of  parole  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Parole  should  be  considered  an 
extension  of  the  institution  and  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  institution.  The  val- 
ue of  constant  and  adequate  parole  supervision  is  such  that  many  boys  are  able  to  adjust  them- 
selves satisfactorily  under  such  a system  who  would  otherwise  fail  to  do  so.  In  comparison  with 
the  actual  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1929-1930  was  over  $700 
a year,  the  cost  of  parole  is  relatively  low,  usually  well  under  $50  a year  and  even  state  pay- 
ment to  parents  and  to  foster  parents  for  children’s  subsistence,  which  has  been  used  extensively 
elsewhere  as  a substitute  for  institutionalization,  costs  but  ^200  to  $400  per  capita  a year. 

Parole  supervision  is  very  difficiilt  and  can  be  performed  effectively  only  by  officials  tho- 
roughly trained  and  experienced  in  criminology  and  social  work.  The  system  should  be  just  as 
well  managed  as  any  other  phase  of  the  institution. 

Sumnary  Recommendations.  A careful  s\irvey  of  the  institution  at  least  once  a decade  would 
probably  be  both  revealing  and  economical.  On  such  a basis  a plan  for  appropriating  money  might 
be  worked  out  more  adequately  and  scientifically  than  has  been  the  case.  A survey  should  in- 
clude investigation  into  the  development  of  criminological  theories  of  delinquent  treatment  by 
leading  criminologists  throughout  the  world  and  an  evaluation  of  the  institution’s  work  by  the 
best  standards. 

The  inmate  records  of  the  Industrial  School  are  inadequate  and  inacciirate.  Provision  should 
be  made  for  complete  and  trustworthy  statistics  and  records  of  all  sorts,  in  order  to  effectively 
individualize  the  training  and  treatment  of  the  boys.  The  detail  work,  occupational  duty,  recre- 
ational activity  should  be  articulated  into  the  general  or  whole  scheme  of  reeducation. 

All  employees  should  be  chosen  on  a basis  of  qualification  and  training  in  work  with  juvenile 
delinquency  for  their  specific  job  and  teachers  should  be  certified  according  to  required  stand- 
ards. 


In  common  with  the  other  institutions  in  Kansas  there  is  need  for  an  adequate  system  of  pro- 
bation and  parole.  The  recorauendations  will  therefore  be  same  as  the  general  recommendations  on 
the  subject. 

The  policy  and  management  of  the  school  is  distinctly  patterned  after  institutional  regime 
instead  of  home  life.  It  should  be  reorganized  to  approach  the  latter. 


(1) 


Correctional  Education  and  the  Delinquent  Girl,  by  Mabel  A. 


Elliott. 
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The  Girls*  Industrial  School 


Establishment  and  Purpose.  In  1888  a home  for  wayward  girls  was  founded  in  Beloit,  Kansas 
by  the  W.C.T.U.  In  1889,  this  institution  was  taken  over  by  the  state  and  called  the  CJirls* 
Industrial  School. 

The  Law. 


76-2202.  Institution  established. 

Laws  1880,  chapter  158,  sections  1,2, 3, 5, 6,  and  7,  Included  by  reference:  "An  act  to 

proYide  for  the  erection  and  equiijment  of  building  for  the  state  industrial  school  for 
girls,  at  Beloit,  Kansas,  making  an  appropriation  therefor  and  providing  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  institution." 

76-2211.  Employment  and  instruction  of  girls. 

The  board  of  administration  shall  have  full  power  to  place  any  girl  committed  as  here- 
in described,  during  her  minority,  at  such  employment  and  cause  her  to  be  instructed  in 
such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  be  suitable  to  her  years  and  capacity,  as  they 
may  see  fit;  and  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  such  girl,  bind  her  out  as  an  apprentice 
during  her  minority  or  for  a shorter  period,  to  learn  such  trade  and  en5)lo3rmont , as  in 
their  judgment  will  tend  to  her  future  benefits. 

Social  Analysis  of  Inmates. (D  V/ith  regard  to  the  inmates  thaaselves:  Of  the  169  girls  in 

the  institution  at  the  time  this  study  was  made,  144  or  80.5^«  were  committed  for  sex  offenses; 

11  for  stealing;  10  for  stealing  and  sex  offenses;  1 for  forgery;  2 for  forgery  and  sex  offenses; 
10  for  incorrigibility;  and  3 were  committed  slinply  because  they  were  dependents,  that  is,  they 
had  no  home,  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  and  the  court  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them. 
The  commitment  ages  range  from  one  child  of  8 to  2 girls  18  years  of  age,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I 


Age  Committed 

Number  Committed 

Age  Committed 

Number  Conmitted 

8 

1 

13 

31 

9 

1 

14 

41 

10 

5 

15 

41 

11 

7 

16 

20 

12 

10 

17 

10 

18 

2 

Fifteen  of  these  girls  are  incest  cases  and  three  were  exploited  by  some  older  person, 
usually  the  girl's  mother  who  is  herself  a prostitute.  Twenty-six  or  15.4$(  of  these  girls  had 
been  previously  confined  in  a detention  home;  and  49  or  29%  had  been  sent  to  Lansing  for  venereal 
treatment  before  going  to  Beloit.  Three  of  them  were  returned  to  Lansing  for  additional  treat- 
ment after  being  pronounced  cured. 


(1) 


Study  by  Ellen  Davis,  Department  of  Sociology,  Kansas  University,  for  the  Kansas  Publie 
Welfare  Commission. 
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hSB  of  theae  girls  come  from  iirban  localities  which  seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  euTiron- 
ment  is  a concomitant  factor  in  delinquency*  22  come  from  rural  districts,  and  for  9,  no  ad- 
dress is  given.  15  reciftlvlsts,  girls  who  were  paroled  and  returned  because  their  parole  was 
broken,  are  in  the  institution.  13  of  these  girls  had  been  returned  once,  1 had  been  returned 
twice,  and  1,  3 times.  All  the  girls  are  American  born. 

Crowded  home  conditions  and  large  families  seem  to  be  an  important  factor  as  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


TABLE  II 


Number  of 
Inmates 
7 

10 

33 

19 

19 

15 

15 

35 


Number  of  Brothers 
and  Sisters. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 & over 


One  of  these  girls  has  30  brothers  and  sisters — 18  belong  to  her  father  and  12  to  her  step- 
mother. 

Another  apparently  concomitant  factor  in  the  delinquency  of  these  girls  is  the  defective 
family  relationships  which  exist  in  their  homes,  21  or  12.45&  of  the  fathers  were  known  to  be  im- 
moral, 16  or  9.49S  of  the  mothers  were  known  to  be  immoral,  and  in  29  or  17.1^  of  the  families 
both  father  and  mother  were  known  to  be  immoral;  which  means  that  38.9^  of  these  girls  come  from 
vicious  homes.  Also  startlingly  true  is  the  fact  that  50  or  29. 55^  of  the  parents  are  divorced, 
16  or  9.4?S  are  separated,  and  57  or  333S  of  the  parents  are  dead  (one  or  both,  that  is)  which 
means  that  123  or  72,7%  of  these  girls  come  from  homes  broken  by  divorce,  separation,  or  death. 
In  42  of  these  cases,  one  or  both  of  the  parents  are  remarried  so  that  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  stepfather  or  stepmother  for  the  child  to  combat. 


The  Personnel.  It  will  be  noted  that  salaries  and  qualifications  in  both  educational  train- 
ing and  experience  fall  far  below  the  specifications  of  the  other  two  states.  The  schedule  of 
coogparlBon  with  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  is  as  follows: 
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Personnel  Surrey  of  THE  fiOUiS  IHDaSTRZ/Ui  SCHOOL,  Beloit,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois, 


Position 


Kans. 


WlB. 


111. 


Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 


Tritnlnr, 


Bxnerlance  and  Duties, 


Wisconsin. 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Illinois 

Specification  of 
classified  service. 


Eppointed  by 


Kans. 


Wis. 


m. 


Superin- 

tendent. 


$163.33 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 


$250., 

333. 


$416. 


Secretary 


$75. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 


$125. 

150. 


$135. 

175. 


Present  incumbent 

Training  and  experience 
high  school  education 
and  summer  work  at 
Emporia  and  Colorado 
University;  no  special 
training  la  criminology 
or  delinquency  work; 

8 yrs.  rural  and  grade 
school  teaching;  6 yrs. 
high  school  principal, 
county  superintendent 
of  schools  6 yrs. 


Dutissi  Supervision  of 
employees  and  inmates. 


Training  and  exper- 
ience; college  graduS' 
tion  with  major  in  pey 
chology  education  or 
social  science;  exten- 
sive qualifying  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
modern  penaloglcal 
practices  as  applied 
to  Juvenile  offenders; 
familiarity  with  sch- 
ool and  institutional 
management ; organizing 
and  administrative 
ability;  firmness; 
tact;  Judgment;  good 
physical  condition. 

Duties:  Responsibil- 

ity for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  instl- 
tution. 


Exempt 


Oover- 

nor. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Gover- 

nor. 


2 yrs.  college;  6 yrs. 
clerical  experience. 


Duties:  Recording  in- 
mates' credits  and 
personal  histories; 
stenographic  work  for 
superintendent  and 
parole  officer;  censur 
ing  all  mall  of  inmates 


High  school  training; 
3 yrs,  clerical  exper- 
ience; stenographic 
ability;  accuracy; 
neatness;  health. 


Duties:  Stenographic 
and  clerical. 


Minimum  age  21;  good 
health,  sight  and  hear- 
ing; equivalent  high 
school  education:  2 yrs 
stenographic  experience 
preferred. 

Duties:  Dictation  80- 
100  words  per  lainute 
with  rapid  and  accurate 
transcription;  know- 
ledge of  filing;  super- 
vising office  and  hand- 
ling correspondence  in 
absence  of  superinten- 
dent ; clerical  and 
other  secretarial  dutie: 
to  superintendent. 


Supt. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vioe. 


Physician 


$50. 

(Part 

time) 


$175., 

250. 

(full 

tine) 


$170. 

200. 

and 

mainte, 

nance. 


M.D. , Marion-Sims 
Medical  College;  38 
yrs.  general  practice. 


Duties:  Visits  to  in- 

mates  on  call. 


Graduation  from  a med- 
ical college  of  recog- 
nized standing;  stats 
license;  extensive  ex- 
perience; preferably 
in  a similar  institu- 
tion; medical  skill 
and  ability;  tact; 
judgment;  good  physi- 
cal condition. 

Duties:  Medical  charge 
of  institution. 


Minimum  age  25;  license 
to  practice  medicine 
Illinois. 

Duties:  Charge  of 

professional  work  on 
acute  or  custodial 
service  of  institution; 
assist  in  laboratory; 
psychological  social 
service  and  occupation- 
al work. 


Board 

of 

Admlnl 
stra- 
ti on. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Denti st 


Varies 


$175. 

250. 


$175. 

200. 


D.D.S.  Iowa  Dental 
School. 


Duties:  3 hrs.  work 
per  week. 


Graduation  from  a 
dental  school  of  re- 
cognized standing; 
stats  license;  1 yr. 
experience;  tact;  judg- 
ment; health. 

Duties:  Dental  care 

of  inmates. 


Minimum  age  25;  gradu- 
ate of  Class  A,  Dental 
College;  licensed  to 
praotice  dentistry  in 
Illinois. 


Duties:  General  super- 
vision of  dental  work 
in  institution,  oral 
examizuitioas  of  newly 
admitted  members  of 
institution  and  perform 
for  them  suoh  dental 
work  as  may  be  required 
or  specified. 


Board 

of 

fLdmini- 
Bt  ra- 
tion. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Academic 

Teachers 

(4) 


$75. 

100. 
meals 
and 
lodging. 


$150. 

200. 


Grades 


90. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

Advance 


$65. 

125. 
and 
mainte- 


1.  Business  College 
trainli:g;  no  special 
training  in  delinquency 
work  or  previous  exper- 
ienca  with  delinquents. 
1 yr.  at  Girls'  Ind. 
School,  teaches  60  cla 
ses  per  week;  super- 
vises cleaning  of  scho- 
ol rooms  3 hrs.  per 
week  and  relieves  in 
cottages  2 to  6 hrs. 


Co!  pensatien 


in  kind 


in  addit  on  to  salary. 


Collage  graduation  wi- 
th major  in  subject  to 
be  taught  and  qpeclal 
courses  in  education, 
stats  certificate;  5 
yrs.  teaching  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
methods  and  praotices 
of  handling  pupils  of 
tbs  type  in  question; 
organizing  and  super- 
visory ability;  Judg- 
ment; tact;  good  physi 
cal  condition. 
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Grades:  Minimum  age  19  Super- 

good  health,  first  gradi  Intsn- 
school  certlfleats;  pent, 
saiae  queillfioatians  as 
required  for  teachers 
in  accredited  public 
schoolsz 

Duties:  Teaches  grads 
subjects;  general  super- 
vision of  liuEitss  as- 
signed to  ears. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


ivil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Paraonnsi  Surrey  of  THE  GIRLS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  Beloit,  Kenaaa. 

Comparison  of  salary,  Quallfloatlons,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salary 

Training.  Experience  and  Ov 

ties. 

viiPB9int 

9d  hr 

Kansas  Wls*  HI. 

Kansas 

Ho  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin. 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 

Illinois 

Specification  of 
classified  service. 

Kane. 

Wls. 

m. 

Aeademis 

Teachers 

(cont’d) 

Present  laeuid>snt 

2.  B.S.  Degree  and 
public  school  certifi- 
cate. No  special  tra- 
ining in  dallaqneney 
work  or  previous  ex- 
perience with  delin- 
quents. 20  yrs.  ex- 
perience teaching.  3 
mo.  at  Girls  Ind. 
School;  teaches  110 
classes  a week,  aver- 
age xS  minutes  each; 
does  relief  work  twice 
a month  and  supervises 
school  cleaning  7 hrs. 
a week. 

3.  B.  S.  Degree; 
public  school  certifi- 
cate; 18  hrs  credit 

in  psychology  and 
sociology.  No  prsvia- 
us  work  with  delinq- 
uents. 10  months  at 
Girls  Ind.  School. 
Teaches  70  classes 
per  week;  does  relief 
work  twice  a month 
and  detail  once  a week 

4.  Normal  training 
teachers  certificate; 
no  special  training  in 
delinquency  work  or 
previous  experience 
with  d slinquents;  3 
yrs.  teaching  exper- 
ience; 8 months  at 
Girls  Industrial 
School.  Teaches  66 
classes  a week;  4 hrs. 
relief  w ork  in  cottag- 
es; 3^  hrs.  supervi- 
sion of  janitor  work 
per  week. 

Outissi  Under  direc- 
tion to  conduct  clas- 
ses in  specified  grade 
activity,  or  vocation. 

Advanced!  Hlnimum  age 
21;  equivalent  high 
school  graduation; 
some  experience  in 
methods  used  in  teach- 
ing with  reference  to 
backward  children; 
qualifications  same 
as  teacher  in  an  ac- 
credited high  school. 

Super- 

inten- 

dent. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

'Vocational 

Teachers 

(8) 

$50—5 

60—2 

110—1 

plus 

meals 

and 

lodging. 

$100. 

200. 

Domestic 

Science 

$50. 

75.  4 • 
mainte- 
nance. 

Director 
of  liusic 
$100. 
222. 

Plano 

$50. 

75. 

1.  No  degree;  no  pub- 
lic school  certificate; 
no  special  training  in 
delinquency  work. 
Teaches  sewing  44  hrs. 
per  week. 

2.  High  school  educa- 
tion; no  state  certi- 
ficate; no  previous 
work  with  delinquents. 
Teaches  homsmaking  and 
does  relief  work' in 
various  departments. 

3.  3^-  yrs.  college 
work  in  vocational 
home  economics;  no 
state  certificate;  no 
previous  work  with  de- 
linquents; teaches  84 
hrs.  per  w eek  and  does 
relief  work  in  differ- 
ent departments. 

4.  Has  a certificate 
to  teach  first  grads; 
no  training  in  voca- 
tional teaching  or 
previous  work  with  de- 
linquents. Teadhes 
dairy  work  36  hrs." 
per  week  and  suparvlsei 
housework  15  hrs.  per 
week. 

Training  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by 
graduation  from  an 
institution  of  recog- 
nized standing;  certi- 
ficate to  teach  speci- 
fied grade  or  subject; 
5 yrs.  teaching  exper- 
ience; familiarity 
with  modem  approved 
educational  methods 
and  practices  of  hand- 
ling pupils  of  the 
type  in  question;  or- 
ganizing and  super- 
visory ability;  judg- 
ment; tact;  good 
physical  condition. 

Duties!  Under  direoti 
on  to  conduct  classes 
in  specified  Subject, 
grade,  activity  or 
vocation. 
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Commercial  Teacher 
Uinlmum  age  21;  high 
school  graduation;  at 
least  two  years  train- 
ing in  Commercial  sub- 
jects and  1 yr.  exper- 
ience in  teaching  them; 
certificate  to  teach 
in  public  schools;  ex- 
perience with  back- 
ward children  preferrei 

Duties!  Teach  Commer- 
cial subjects  in  upper 
grades. 

Domestic  Science 
Teacher 

Ulnilnua  age  19;  equiva- 
lent of  high  school 
graduation;  special 
training  and  experience 
as  domestic  science 
teacher. 

Doties ! Instruct  in- 
mates in  household 
economics. 

Edreotor  of  Uusie 
Hinlmua  age  25;  good 
health;  graduation  from 
4 yrs.  accradlted  high 
school.  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  music;  5 yrs. 
teaching  experience 
required. 

Super- 

ijaten- 

dent* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vioee 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Pcrsmmsl  Surrey  of  THS  GIRLS  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  Beloit,  Eaneaa. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualiflcatioae,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Yisconsln  and  Illinois. 


Position 


Salary 

Training.  Experience  and 

hitiss. 

Kansas 

Yisconsln 

Illinois 

Kans. 

Yis. 

111. 

No  qiialifications 

Specifications  of 

Specifications  of 

specified  by  law. 

classified  service. 

classified  service. 

Present  incumbent. 

S.  2 yrs.  work  in  music 

Duties!  Supervision 

at  Kansas  University} 

of  instruction  of 

8 yrs.  teaching  exper- 

piano*  pipe  organ* 

isnos}  no  previous  work 

voice,  violin  & 

with  delinquents. 

orehestrial  instru- 

Tsaches  public  school 
music  two  days  a week. 

ments. 

orchestra  three  times  a 

Piano  Teacher 

week  and  g ires  thirty- 

Ulnlmua  age  21;  equlv 

five  private  lessons  a 

alent  of  high  school 

week. 

graduation;  ability 
and  experience  as 

S.  A.B.  from  Collage 

pianist  and  piano 

of  Emporia;  state  tea- 
chers certificate;  4 

teacher. 

yrs.  teaching  exper- 

Duties!  Instruct  in- 

Isncs}  no  special  train- 
ing in  vocational  teach 
ing  or  previous  work 
with  d elinquents. 
Teaches  laundry  work 
44  hrs.  per  weak. 

mates  on  piano. 

7.  No  special  training 
or  previous  experience 
with  delinquents. 

Taught  public  school 
20  yrs.;  teaches 
poultry  raising. 

8.  High  school  certi- 
ficate; 2 yrs.  vacation 
al  training;  3 yrs.  ex- 
perience in  vocational 

teaching;  1 yr*  in 
trade*  Teaches 

oillinory,  dressmaking 
homscBking,  cooking, 
and  rugmaklng  21  hrs. 
per  week;  other  duties 
21  hrs.  per  weak. 

>108.33 

$150., 

250. 

$85. 

6j-  years  experience. 

High  school  education 

Storekeeper 

knd 

175. 

and  add  Dtional  train- 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

saints- 

and 

ing  in  accoiuiting  and 

health,  vision  and 

mnee» 

mainta- 

business  methods;  4 

hearing;  2 yrs.  high 

oance* 

yrs.  experience;  ad- 

school;  administrative 

oinistrative  ability; 

ability;  knowledge  of 

judgment;  reliability; 

values  and  qualities 

health. 

in  foods  u.nd  other 
supplies. 

Duties!  Keep  Instltu- 

^utieei  Hesponeibility 

Duties!  Administration 

tlon  books,  checks 

for  business  manage- 

of  storeroom  and  ware- 

stock  and  keep  record 

ment  of  institution. 

house;  handling  of  in- 

of  all  merchandlsa  re- 

coming  material;  re- 

caived  and  checked  out. 

oeiving  and  routing  of 
material  and  supplies 
needed  for  daily  opera- 
tion; operates  and  keep 
records  of  perpetual, 
invent  ory. 

♦so. 

60. 

$100. 

150. 

$100. 

175. 

1.  16  yrs.  experience 

High  school  education; 

Steward 

cooking  in  instl- 

5 yrs.  experience  in 

Ulnlmum  age  25;  good 

and 

and 

tutiOQS* 

preparation  of  food 

health;  vision  and 

laainto- 

mainta- 

on  a large  scale  in 

hearing;  equivalent 

nanee» 

nanca* 

2.  6 mo.  cooking 

Bupervisory  capacity; 

high  school  sduoatlms; 

school;  30  yrs. 

thorough  knowledge  of 

business  experience; 

practical  exper- 

foods  and  ekill  In 

familiarity  with 

lance. 

preparation;  ability  t< 

kitchen  and  dining 

keep  records  uid 

room  work,  whers  pro* 

supervise;  cles^linessj 

vision  is  made  for 

health. 

not  less  than  1000 
persons* 

Dutlati  Superrislon 

Duties!  Responsibility 

and  preparation  of 

for  preparation  of 

Duties!  Supervises 

meals. 

food  in  a state 

kitchen  and  dining 

kitchen. 

room;  is  responsible 
for  ordering  and 
economical  use  of 

supplies. 

satlon  1 

kind  is 

addltloi 

to  salary. 

B2 

Appointed  hr 


Kanst 


Wis. 


111. 


Toeatlonal 

Teachers 

(eont'd) 


Steward 


of 


Ciril 

Ser- 

vice. 


Jivil 


Kitchen 

Super- 

visors 

(2) 


Ciril 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Jompe; 


P»r«oanal  Sarr«r  THB  GIRLS  IHlltlSTaiAL  SCHOOL,  Bololt,  Eanaaa. 

Compajdaan  of  Salary,  GaalifleatloM,  and  Batlaa,  with  thoaa  of  Vlaeonala  and  Illinola. 


PoaitioB 


Salary 


Sana* 


■la* 


m. 


tralnljig*  ■nporlanea  and  DBtlea. 


Eanaaa 

Ho  foalifleatlcoa 
hy  law. 


WlaeonaiB 

Spaetfieationa  of 
alaoolfiKd  aarriea 


Illinois 

Specifications  of 
BlMatfied  annrisa. 


Apgglirted lijc, 


T 


Eaas 


■la* 


111* 


Parole 
Officer 
(and  Art 
Instructor) 


♦lOO, 

and 

all 

expanses 


$150. 

225. 


$100* 

150. 

and 

all 

expen* 


Present  InounLent 

High  school  eduoatlen 
and  1 yr.  baslness 
eollegei  no  special 
training.  Prerlous 
experlanoe  with  delln- 
qnsats  as  assistant 
supsrlatsndsat  and 
assistant  natron. 

Ontlesi  Take  girls  out 
on  parole,  transfer 
girls  from  other  insti- 
tutions, make  frequent 
Tlslts  to  girls  on 
parols,  superrislng 
then  In  general. 

Ayerags  frequency  of 
Tislts  per  Indlrldual 
--two  per  year. 

Cass  lead;  Ifaxistum  no. 
eases  handledat  any  one 
time  In  last  twelra 
Bonths— -------- 34. 

g4w4tiima  4* 

iTorage  for  last  twelve 

lonths  — 18. 

for  last  sixty  months 
19. 


College  graduation 
with  major  In  social 
solenoesi  at  least 
5 yrs.  experience  in 
social  seizes  invest 
Igational  work;  know- 
ledge of  court  pro- 
cedure and  criminology 
familiarity  with  in 
dustrial  employment 
practices;  syiqiathetle 
understanding  of 
modem  approved  met- 
hods of  handling  paro- 
lees; tact;  Judgment; 
firmness;  good  physi- 
cal condition. 

Duties!  Investigate 
home  conditions,  in- 
dustrial dillity, 
character,  etc.  of 
persons  eligible  to 
parole,  interview 
subjects,  parents, 
interested  agencies 
and  local  authorities; 
make  plans  for  plac- 
ing paroled  back  In 
society  and  proper 
employment;  follos-up 
visit;  keep  records  of 
parolee's  conduct, 
earnings  and  expendi- 
tures; related  work 
as  required. 


Juvenile  Parole 


Agent 


Board 
of 

Ulnlmum  age  25;  gradua- Idaini! 
tlon  from  accredited  |tratloi 
college  of  social  work 
with  !Bijor  la  sociology, 
or  equivalent;  1 yr's 
experience  In  social 
service  or  Juvenile 
placement;  working 
knowledge  of  State  Lass 
relating  to  Juveniles. 


Duties!  Obtain  sponsors 
and  homes  for  juveniles 
on  parole,  represents 
Juvenile  parolee  in 
court  for  protection 
against  unscrupulous 
attorneys  and  employers; 
assists  In  reformation; 
rehabilitation  and  after 
care  of  parolee  by  con- 
tracting him  or  her  with 
proper  agencies  such 
as  school,  character 
building,  organizations 
and  Juvenile  employ- 
ment agencies. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Head 

Uatron 


$U2.50 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 


$100. 

150. 


$60. 

75. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 


Ifcitrons  (6) 


$50. 

75. 

board 

and 

lodging 


$75. 
100. 
and 
mainte- 
nance 


^ompan  al 


ition  in  kind  in 


Training  and  experienct 
Elementary  school  edu- 
cation; 9 yrs.  exper- 
ience as  housemother, 
Girls'  Training  School 
Geneva,  Nebraska;  10 
yrs.  matron  at  Girls' 
Industrial  School 
Beloit,  Kansas. 


Duties!  General  super- 
vision of  cottages  and 
all  details;  care  of 
sick;  in  charge  of 
girls'  dining  room  all 
meals. 


-Training  and  exper- 
ience; high  school 
training;  5 yrs. 
qualifying  experience 
knowledge  of  modem 
penalogioal  pmctices 
as  applied  to  Juven- 
ile delinquents; 
domestic  ability; 
sympathetic  under- 
standing; supervisory 
ability;  tact;  firm- 
ness; Judgment; 
health. 

Duties!  Responsibility 
for  domestic  affairs 
of  Institution;  cars 
for  wellbeing  of  em- 
ployees and  inmates. 


Minimum  age  25;  good 
health,  sight  and 
hearing,  2 yrs.  high 
school  or  equivalent; 
experience  in  manag- 
ing a household. 


Board 

of 

Admin 

istra 

tlon. 


Civil 

Ser- 

viesy 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Duties!  Supervise 
house  officers  and 
Inmates. 


$55. 

70. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 


addition 


Qualifications ! 

1.  Elementary  school 
training;  35  yrs.  ex- 
perience as  a matron. 

I,  High  school  educa- 
tion; "Lewis  Hotel 
Training  Course"  and 
Civil  Service  Course"; 

institutional 

ixperience. 

).  2 yrs.  high  school; 

L4  yrs.  experience  in 
raining  school  work. 

4.  Elementary  school 
training  and  3 emmsere 
Teachers'  Institute 
work;  taught  sewing 
13  yrs.;  7 yrs.  exper- 
ience in  institutional 
work. 

I 5*  Elemantary  school 
sducatioa;  normal  tra- 
ining for  1st  grade 
certificate;  taught 
isebool  8 yrs. 
jto  salary. 


Elementary  school 
training;  high  school 
training  desirable;  3 
yrs.  qualifying  exper- 
ience; proficiency  in 
housekeeping  and  gene- 
ral nnrslng;  eympath- 
stlc  understanding; 
iupervisory  ability; 
tact;  cleanliness; 
tlndllness;  firmness; 
bsalth. 


Intlesi  Responsibility 
for  domestic  affairs 
tnd  care  'for  comfort 
knd  well  being  of 
Inmates. 
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Housemother 
Minimum  age  25;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent  of 
high  school  education; 
personality;  ideals  of 
treatment  for  ohildren; 
tact. 

Duties!  To  take  charge 
of,  end  supervise  the 
housekeeping;  discip- 
line, conduct  and 
physical  moral  well- 
being of  a cottage 
housing  normal  or  de- 
fective or  delinquent 
ohildren.  To  stand 
toward  these  children 
as  a parent,  looking 
after  them  in  same 
manner  that  a parent 
would  in  a private 
home. 


Super 

inten 

dent 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Bducatlonal  and  Recreational  Program* 

The  Scholastic  Rating. 

TABLE  III 
Scholastic  Rating 

Number  of  girls  School  year  com- 
pleted or  In 


2 

1st 

Grade 

2 

2nd 

ft 

1 

3rd 

tt 

15 

4th 

ft 

14 

5th 

n 

16 

6th 

m 

44 

7th 

m 

36 

8th 

It 

19 

High  School 

Freshmen 

11 

n 

ft 

Sophomores 

2 

n 

tt 

Jimlors 

1 

n 

ft 

Senior 

TABLE  lY 

I.Q. 


Number  of  airla  I.  Q. 

3 40-60 

13  60-70 

25  70-80 

19  80-90 

20  90-100 

4 100-110 

3 110-120 

1 122 


The  scholastic  and  mental  ratings  of  the  girls  indicate  that  the  education  and  training 
department  of  the  school  must  be  planned  for  both  manual  and  special  opportunity  work  and  reg- 
ular grade  and  high  school  courses.  The  eurrlcull  should  be  built  from  the  best  of  improTed 
methods.  The  Institution  offers  unusual  possibilities  to  develop  an  education  and  training 
program'by  integration  with  the  advantages  of  agricultural  and  industrial,  home  and  institu- 
tional management. 


Report  of  Special  Education  Committee. 

The  school  instruction  is,  highly  formalized.  Apart  from  an  ungraded  class  there  was  little 
effort  to  provide  for  the  individual  differences  in  ability,  interest  and  needs  of  these  girls. 
The  school  equipment  in  maps,  reference -books  and  children’s  literature  was  seriously  deficient. 
The  girls  were  apparently  not  given  much  opportunity  to  express  initiative  or  develop  respons- 
ibility, as  the  whole  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  doing  assigned  tasks.  No  evidence  of  effective 
supervision  of  instruction  was  observed  and  there  was  no  apparent  effort  to  teach  the  girls 
how  to  study  or  how  to  face  problem  situations.  There  seemed  to  be  a lack  of  clearly  defined 
purpose,  definite  program  or  coordinated  effort  in  the  industrial  and  academic  teaching.  An 
adequate  gymnasiiom  and  its  equipment  have  for  some  time  been  in  disuse  except  for  repair  shop 
and  storage  use. 

The  girls  are  required  to  spend  half  of  each  day  in  school  and  half  on  detail  duty.  The 
'school  work*  consists  of  the  usual  subjects  intended  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
state  course  of  study  and  of  typewriting  for  the  more  advanced  girls.  The  ’detail  duty’  con- 
sists of  sewing,  art  work,  kitchen  work,  laundry  work,  cleaning,  et  cetera.  liEuay  girls  were 
engaged  in  scrubbing  and.  polishing  floors.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ’detail 
work’  is  in  no  wise  to  be  considered  as  vocational  training,  or  the  supervision  of  such  as  a 
part  of  the  teaching.  It  was  stated  that  a new  instructor  in  millinery  expects  to  begin  her 
instruction  as  soon  as  supplies  can  be  secured.  Regimented  procedure  seems  predominate.  In- 
dividual preferences  or  needs  as  well  as  instructional  opportunities  seem  to  bo  given  little 
consideration. 

The  industrial  activities,  instead  of  being  chiefly  instructional  to  serve  the  welfare  of 
the  girls,  are  conducted  to  serve  the  institution  with  cheap  labor.  It  may  have  significance 
that  the  industrial  activities  wer,e  referred  to  by  the  management  as  ’detail  duty’  rather  than 
as  a part  of  the  school  work.  Furthermore,  these  activities  are  scattered  in  several  buildings 
although  there  is  ample  unused  space  for  them  in  the  school  bulldirg. 
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There  is  urgent  need  that  the  majority  of  these  girls  be  under  the  influence  and  instruction 
of  teachers  and  matrons  who  are  as  intelligently  sympathetic  and  helpful  as  good  foster  parents. 
Dependence  on  authority,  domination,  or  rigid  mass  regulation,  deserves  condemnation  in  public 
schools  of  any  kind  but  more  especially  with  institutional  children,  who  have  had  individual 
and  group  experience  that  tend  to  make  them  suspicious,  resentful,  or  even  bitter. 

These  girls  demand  vmUsual  types  of  teacher  preparation,  personality  and  leadership.  Their 
upbuilding  demands  teachers  and  matrons  who  have  a strong  sane  interest  in  them,  and  who  bring 
to  them  the  counsel  of  friendly  cooperation  and  genuine  understanding.  Adequate  salaries  must 
be  available  to  obtain  and  retain  effective  teachers  of  the  type  needed,  and  there  must  be 
competent  supervision  to  give  direction  and  coordination  to  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  educational  records  are  inadeqmte.  No  complete  or  continuous  records  are  available  of 
the  educational  history  or  school  programs  of  the  girls,  and  none  of  special  aptitudes,  voca- 
tional interests,  physical  efficiency,  or  educational  achievement.  Mental  tests  have  been 
given  at  irregiilar  intervals  but  are  not  given  to  each  entrant. 

No  provision  was  discovered  in  the  educational  program  for  activities  such  as  games,  ath- 
letics, club  work,  dramatics,  or  other  forms  of  wholesome  recreation,  except  that  there  is 
formal  music  instruction,  a student  orchestra  and  some  apparently  casual,  out-of-doors  play  in 
the  warm  season.  One  or  two  seasonal  pageants  are  held  which  appear  to  be  merely  institutional 
demonstrations.  A recreational  hour,  so  called,  held  in  the  evening  in  each  resident  cottage, 
is  merely  a formal  study  hour.  While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  active  play  and  games 
under  competent  direction  are  not  only  a safety  valve  but  an  affective  instrument  for  building 
morale,  reducing  disciplinary  difficulties,  providing  needed  experience  in  cooperative  ac- 
tivities, and  increasing  the  joy  of  existence,  this  school  is  far  from  adopting  such  a program. 

A library  of  interesting  reading  materials  adapted  to  the  ages  and  abilities  of  the  girls 
is  an  urgent  need.  If  they  were  aided  in  developing  reading  interests  and  given  a place  and 
opportunity  for  leisure-time  reading,  the  girls  in  this  institution  might  be  expected  to  loake 
profitable  use  of  a library  of  2,000  vol\imes,  developed  gradually  by  adding  200  to  300  volumes 
per  year.  At  present  there  are  fewer  than  500  books  on  hand,  stored  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent.  The  committee  judges  that  more  than  half  of  these  books  are  useless  because 
quite  unsuited  for  such  a library.  Those  which  do  seem  to  appear  to  the  interest  of  these 
girls  are  much  worn  from  continued  use, 

7/ith  reference  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  at  Beloit,  this  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  this  institution  be  given  the  educational  and  corrective  character  which 
its  name  implies  and  that  it  be  freed  from  outside  interference  in  doing  so. 

2.  That  competent  direction  and  supervision  of  instruction  be  provided  so  that 
an  educational  program  may  be  put  into  operation  which  will  emphasize  the  differing 
instructional  needs  of  the  girls  in  both  vocational  and  academic  work. 

3.  That  a truly  educational  function  be  given  to  all  indxistrial  or  vocational 
activities  which  are  provided,  and  that  these  be  centralized  so  far  as  feasible  in  the 
school  building. 

4.  That  a competent,  well  trained,  young  woman  be  employed  and  made  responsible 
for  physical  education,  group  games  and  recreational  activities,  including  playgrounds, 
library,  dramatics,  etc.  Her  training,  experience  and  salary  shoxild  equal  that  of  a 
physical  director  for  girls  in  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state, 

5.  That  more  adequate  teaching  equipment  and  devices  such  as  maps,  reference 
books,  displays  and  supplementary  texts  be  provided  and  used  in  the  class  rooms. 

6.  That  a much  extended  and  functioning  library  be  provided  and  that  active  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  be  given  the  girls  in  cultivating  reading  tastes  and  read- 
ing habits, 

7.  That  a full  and  continuous  record  be  secured  and  preserved  of  the  psychological 
and  psychiatric  measurements  of  each  girl,  of  her  educational  development,  vocational 
possibilities,  physical  efficiency  and  special  traits. 
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8,  That  a stable  teaching  staff  of  veil  trained  and  competent  persons  be  secured 
by  paying  salaries  sufficient  to  obtain  and  hold  such  a staff.  Appointments  to  the 
teaching  staff  should  be  made  only  after  specific  recommendation  and  endorsement  of 
the  appointees  have  been  secured  from  one  or  more  of  the  teacher  training  institutions 
supported  by  the  state. 

9.  That  special  fitness  of  matrons  with  reference  to  personality,  background  and 
Interest  in  the  work  be  demanded  because  of  the  educational  Importance  of  their  in- 
fluence. 

Again  quoting  from  the  report  of  Miss  Davis: 

Very  little  is  done  in  this  Institution  for  the  development  of  social  attitudes.  Soma  time 
ago  motion  picture  shows  were  shown  in  the  chapel.  Then  the  superintendent  decided  the  machine 
spoiled  the  looks  of  the  chapel  so  that  form  of  entertainment  was  discontinued.  Sunday  school 
is  held  on  Sunday  mornings  from  9:30  to  10:30.  Once  a month,  the  Sunday  School  program  is 
turned  over  to  a cottage  who  plans  the  program  with  the  aid  of  the  cottage  matron  or  supervisor. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  chapel  is  held  euid  a sermon  preached  by  a 
minister  from  Belol^t  or  other  nearby  town.  Occasionally,  the  Salvation  Army  gives  a program. 
All  the  music  is  furnished  by  the  girls  through  the  orchestra  that  has  been  built  up  in  the 
last  few  years.  On  Stujday  evening  at  seven  o'clock  vesper  services  are  held  in  each  cottage  in 
the  recreation  room.  The  girls  have  charge  of  these  meetings  and  conduct  them  much  on  the 
order  of  a Christian  Endeavor  or  an  Spworth  League  meeting. 

Probably  it  would  be  well  to  insert  here  programs  as  followed  during  the  week  and  the  one 


followed  on  Sunday: 


5:00 

5:30 

6:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:25 

11:30 

12:00 

1:00 

1:25 

2:00 

4:00 

4:30 

5:30 

6:00 

7:30 


A.M.  Girls  on  milk  detail  are  awakened 
A.M.  Go  to  Milk 

A.M.  Everyone  up.  Clean  rooms  and  girls  on  cooking  detail  prepare  breakfast. 

A.M.  Laundry  Detail 
A.M.  Sewing  Detail 

A.M.  School,  housework,  preparation  for  lunch,  yard  work,  poultry  detail,  music 
lessons 

A.M.  DlsmisstU. 

Noon  Lunch 

P.M.  Laundry  Detail 

P.M.  School,  preparations  for  dinner,  poultry  detail,  housework,  mending,  music 
lessons 

P.M.  (Saturday)  Orchestra  practice 

P.M.  (Tuesday  and  Thursday)  Orchestra  Practice 

P.M.  Dismissal,  take  laundry  to  cottage,  sort  laundry,  performance  of  odd  house- 
keeping Jobs 
P.M.  Supper 

P.M.  Recreation  and  study 
P.M.  Bed 


SUNDAY 
6:00  A.M. 
7:00  A.M. 
8:00  A.M. 
9:30  A.M. 
10:30  A.M. 
1:00  P.M. 
1:30  P.M. 


Girls  on  milk  detail  awakened 

Everyone  called.  Kitchen  girls  prepare  breakfast 
Breakfast.  Some  cleaning  done 
Sunday  School 

Recreation.  Odd  Jobs.  Kitchen  girls  prei>are  lunch 

Dinner 

Recreation 
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3:00  P.M.  Chapel 

4:00  P.M.  Recreation  and  some  cleaning 

5:30  P.M.  Supper 

7:00  P.M.  Vester  Services 

7:30  P.M.  Bed 

New  girls  are  not  in  school,  they  help  with  housework  in  cottages,  are  on  silence  for  a 
week,  even  during  recreation.  They  talk  to  no  one  hut  officer  and  monitor  if  necessary.  All 
girls  march  into  school  by  cottages,  no  talking  or  communication  between  cottages. 

The  whole  institution  is  kept  spotlessly  clean — the  girls  are  constantly  on  their  hands  and 
knees  scrubbing  and  polishing  floors.  In  all  but  the  main  building,  where  the  girls  sleep  in  a 
dormitory,  each  girl  either  has  a room  of  her  own  or  shares  it  with  one  other.  There  are  no 
social  quarters  in  any  of  the  cottages  with  the  exception  of  the  one  recreation  room  in  which 
all  the  girls  of  that  cottage  are  crowded  together  during  recreation  periods.  In  one  or  two  of 
the  cottages  the  matron  or  housemother  allows  the  girls  to  talk  together  in  the  recreation  room 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  cottages  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  talk  together  even  there. 

Seven  shelves  of  books  in  a book  case  that  measures  eight  by  nine  feet  comprises  the  li- 
brary while  the* top  four  of  these  shelves  contain  old  encyclopedias,  huge  history  books,  or  die 
tionaries.  The  girls  spend  most  of  their  recreation  period  in  reading,  embroidering,  writing 
on  the  blackboard  or  just  sitting.  It  is  appalling  to  note  how  nsny  of  them  just  sit.  The 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  consist  of  a six-swing  set,  a slide,  a croquet  set  and  a base- 
ball. No  one  is  in  charge  of  recreation.  The  superintendent  stated  that  the  girls  spent  their 
sunmer  recreation  periods  "sitting  under  the  trees  embroidering  or  meditating."  When  one  con- 
siders that  most  of  these  girls  are  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  would  seem  that  gataes  re- 
quiring action  would  be  much  more  valuable  recreation  for  them  than  meditation. 

Observations  during  the  visit^^'^include  the  following: 

In  the  0pport\inity  Room,  girls  march  in  and  remain  standing "Good  morning. 

Miss " in  xmison.  Salute  the  flag  in  unison repeat  Lord’s  Prayer  in  unison  — 

teacher  reads  account  of  Peter's  Denial  from  book  for  children — (as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. ) 

Calendars  on  the  wall,  one  on  which  a star  is  placed  for  each  day's  correct  spel- 
ling lesson  (April  and  May  perfect)  and  also  a calendar  for  recording  the  chewing  or 
not  chewing  of  finger  nails. 

Teacher  told  them  when  and  where  to  lay  down  their  books  so  they  could  have  their 
hands  free. 

Girls  did  board  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling  and  grammar. 

Girls  returned  to  seats  by  cottages — -remain  standing  and  all  sit  at  once. 

^^^Visit  by  Dr.  Edwina  Cowan  of  the  Behavior  Committee. 
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Commercial  work  here  takes  the  place  of  high  school  wtjrk. 

Principal  said  girls  liked  to  go  to  school  here  but  that  it  was  only  ps  a re- 
lief from  the  monotony  of  their  other  work.  She  also  said  the  girls  might  not  like 
their  work  here  but  "it’s  their  own  fault  if  they’re  here.” 

Girls  use  typewriters  in  a small  office  and  in  hall  just  off  the  commercial 
room.  When  a girl  typewriting  wants  paper  or  wants  to  know  how  to  spell  a word  she 
comes  in,  takes  her  seat,  raises  her  hand,  is  recognized,  makes  her  request,  receives 
paper  or  information,  and  goes  back. 


Corrective  treatment,  punishment,  etc.  A program  for  corrective  treatment  should  be 
closely  allied  to  the  educational  program  of  an  institution.  To  quote  further  from  the  report 
of  the  Special  Education  Committee  of  this  institution: 

It  was  difficult  to  escape  the  recurring  impression  that  the  girls  in  this  insti- 
tution are  regarded  as  subjects  for  strict  and  rigid,  if  not  punitive  treatment.  Al- 
though bearing  the  name  of  industrial  school,  this  seems  to  be  an  institutional  home — 
penal  in  nature  and  purpose — rather  than  a school  for  the  corrective  education  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  of  value  to  these  girls.  The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  apar- 
ent  fear  on  the  part  of  the  management  and  the  staff  that  every  irregular  move  of  the 
girls  was  a designing  move  toward  escape.  The  spirit  of  the  Institution  was  altogether 
one  of  unnecessary  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  committee  did  not  feel  convinced  that 
all  the  repression,  compulsion,  suspicion,  and  punitive  policy  which  was  in  evidence  is 
actually  warranted.  Certainly  such  policy,  and  atmosphere  are  hostile  to  any  genuine 
program  of  education  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  purpose  and  procedure  as  presented 
by  the  Superintendent  in  the  biennial  report  extending  to  June  30,  1930. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  function  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls  is  to  build  right  attitudes,  develop  desirable  morale,  provide  instruc- 
tion suited  to  their  needs  and  to  train  the  girls  for  recreational  and  leisure  pursuits, 
as  well  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  wholesome  activity  and  to  care  for  their  physical  wel- 
fare. For  the  most  part  these  girls  were  committed  to  this  institution  because  they 
demonstrated  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  their  leisure  time  appropriately;  they 
misused  time  which  they  had  not  learned  to  employ  in  profitable  or  useful  occupation; 
they  violated  social  standards  which  they  had  not  come  to  feel  a responsibility  to  ob- 
serve. To  say  that  they  suffered  from  the  influence  of  bad  associates  is  simply  rein- 
forcing these  assertions.  Now  that  they  have  been  removed  from  evil  environment  out- 
side, this  institution  can  do  nothing  so  important  as  to  refit  them  to  return  to  so- 
ciety as  useful,  responsible  and  wholesome  members  of  some  family  and  some  oommunlty. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  sullen,  vicious  or  perverted  girls  in  this  home,  as  is  claimed, 
but  certainly  it  Is.indefensible  that  all  should  be  so-regarded  and  so-treated.  It  is 
doubtful  that  many  of  these  girls  are  persistent  or  intentional  outlaws,  but  many  may 
be  made  so  by  persistently  treating  them  as  such. 

The  reports  of  this  Commission  are  based  upon  six  reliable  sotirces  other  than  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  dioring  their  personal  visit  to  the  Institution.  The 
institution  is  without  question,  administered  as  a place  of  punishment  and  confinement,  rather 
than  of  readjustment  and  training.  The  fact  that  within  a few  days  time  during  the  summer  of 
1932,  two  girls  comnltted  suicide,  and  a third  attempted  to  but  was  recovered,  leads  one  to 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  stringency  of  the  regime  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  condition  or 
type  of  girls  who  are  committed.  If  these  3 were  girls  approaching  mental  and  emotional  break- 
down, this  should  have  been  discovered,  by  a regime  planned  to  diagnose  causes  of  delinquency 
and  social  mal-adjustments,  and  the  girls  properly  transferred  to  an  Institution  for  the  men- 
tally ill. 
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5 forma  of  punishment  are  employed;  Solitary  confinement,  corporal  punishment,  demotion, 
deprivation  of  privileges,  and  hard  labor.  As  these  various  punishments  are  discussed,  it  is 
well  to  reinsmber  that  those  being  punished  are  still  children  whose  commitment  ages  range  from 
8 to  17  years. 

There  are  two  places  where  the  girls  are  put  in  solitary  confinement.  One  is  in  a small 
room  in  the  cottage.  The  window  is  painted  to  make  the  room  dark  and  a mattress  is  laid  on  the 
floor  for  a bed,  and  the  culprit  is  fed  bread  and  milk.  The  other  is  a cell-like  place  located 
in  a dairy  room.  The  walls  and  floor  are  of  cement  and  the  only  piece  of  furnitxire  is  a anall 
iron  bed.  One  wall  is  covered  with  iron  bars  so  that  the  small  room  is  provided  with  no  means 
of  keeping  out  the  draft;  at  best  it  is  poorly  heated.  It  is  not  hard  to  realize  what  such  a 
place  would  do  to  the  nerves  and  general  health  of  a child  who  was  not  perfectly  balanced  in 
this  respect  in  the  first  place.  Forms  of  corporal  punishment  used  are  the  giving  of  huge 
doses  of  castor  oil,  shaving  the  eyebrows  off  (this,  when  a girl  is  cau^t  plucking  her  eye- 
brows), and  cutting  the  hair  in  various  lengths,  whippings  and  a preponderance  of  slapping. 

Girls  are  not  allowed  to  write  home  of  p\inishmenta,  illness,  homesickness,  of  being  blue  or 
unhappy  or  wanting  to  come  home,  nor  to  ask  for  anything. 

Types  of  misconduct  for  which  girls  are  pxmished  are:  Writing  notes,  lying,  stealing,  im- 

pudence, disobedience,  negligence,  talking  in  dormitory,  talking  on  line,  communicating  between 
cottages,  running  away,  fighting,  mutilating  property,  carving  initials  on  themselves. 

Segregation,  There  is  no  segregation  made  in  this  institution  as  to  age,  seriousness  of 
offense  or  degree  of  mentality.  This  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  girls  themselves,  but  it 
increases  the  difficulty  of  the  officers  in  dealing  with  individual  cases.  Many  of  the  younger 
girls  receive  actual  training  in  delinquency  and  crime  from  the  older  girls  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciate. The  majority  of  the  girls  questioned  stated  that  they  had  learned  more  "meanness"  since 
they  came  to  the  institution  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  This  seems  possible  and 
credible. 

The  colored  girls  are  housed  in  a separate  cottage.  Their  vocational  training  is  criminally 
neglected,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  a plurality  of  these  girls  can  only  hope  to  earn 
an  honest  living  as  servants.  Consequently,  they  should  be  trained  to  be  proficient  along  this 
line. 


"Girls  are  classified  into  cottages  as  to  age — offense  has  nothing  to  do  with  placement  in.. . 
cottage  and  type  of  work  they  are  expected  to  do.  Work  shifts  from  cottage  to  cottage,  however. ' 


(1) 


Dr,  Edwina  Cowan,  Behavior  Committee 


Dr,  Edwina  Cowan  of  the  Child  Research  Laboratory,  Friends  University,  Wichita  estimates 
the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  regime  in  this  sentence: 

"If  one  were  to  plan  a de-socializing  program  one  could  scarcely  do  a better  Job 
than  that  regime  of  silence  and  isolation  prescribed  at  Beloit.  From  a behavior  point 
of  view,  is  an  individual  who  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  socially  maladjusted  going 
to  be  any  less  a problem  to  her  community  when  she  returns  socially  "de- justed?" 

Records. ^ There  was  no  \iniform  system  of  record  keeping.  The  information  kept  on  file 
regarding  each  girl  was  scattered  and  incomprehensive.  Since  records  in  all  of  the  institutions 
for  children  were  inadequate  and  poor,  it  is  felt  that  this  matter  should  be  given  special  tho- 
rough study,  and  a system  adopted  that  will  be  uniform  and  adequate  for  the  several  institu- 
tions. 

Treatment  of  Venereal  Disease.  All  girls  having  venereal  disease  committed  to  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  are  sent  -^o  Lansing  first,  for  medical  treatment.  After  admission  to 
Lansing,  girls  and  women,  regardless  of  age  or  crime,  mingle  indiscriminately  with  each  other. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  classification  or  segregation  of  any  sort  made  after  admission  to 
the  institution.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  this  does  not  in  some  instances, 

at  least,  result  in  a type  of  "criminal  training  school"  for  some  of  our  younger  girls  who  are, 

after  all,  more  the  victim  of  circiomstances,  than  criminals  or  professional  prostitutes. 

There  are  hospital  facilities  at  Beloit  which  could  be  developed  to  provide  this  treatment 
at  probably  no  more  expense  than  is  now  being  required  for  the  transfer  of  girls  from  one  insti- 
tution to  the  other.  The  question  of  cost  is  not  the  issue.  Frankly,  the  proper  care,  treat- 
ment, reeducation  and  readjustment  of  these  girls  is  the  issue. 

Parole , There  is  no  real  parole  system  in  this  institution.  The  merit  system  is  used  and 
a girl  is  considered  for  parole  when  she  has  earned  twenty-four  credits,  that  is,  usually  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  However,  no  aptual  record  is  kept  of  these  credits  or  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits received.  Ordinarily,  girls  are  released  from  parole  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of 

twenty-one;  but  sometimes  girls  are  given  their  discharge  if  they  marry.  Too  often  girls  are 

paroled  to  their  parents  and  sent  back  to  the  very  environment  that  contributed  to  their  delin- 
quency. Occasionally  the  family  of  the  girl  is  interviewed  but  no  cheek  is  ever  made  with  the 
neighbors,  the  eoxurts,  the  school  authorities,  the  community  social  workers,  or  the  church. 

The  extent  of  the  follow-up  made  on  paroled  girls  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  without 
value.  In  the  last  year  and  a half  only  126  visits  wore  made  with  reference  to  81  girls  which 

^^^Report  of  l^r.  A.  E,  Howell,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Visit  Jan.  19,  1932, 
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means  that  the  majority  of  them  were  never  visited  and  the  rest  were  called  on  only  two  or 
three  times.  The  extent  of  the  placements  scholasticallyj  vocationally,  and  environmentally 
is  inadequate.  Many  of  the  girls  are  placed  in  homes  as  servants,  and  when  a girl  does  find  a 
good  home  that  is  congenial  to  her  particular  requirement,  it  is  more  or  less  accidental.  If 
a girl’s  foster  home  reports  her  to  the  institution  for  misbehavior  or  unsatisfactory  conduct, 
no  study  is  made  of  the  case  to  see  wherein  the  fault  lies  or  what  caused  the  parole  to  be  un- 
succesafttl*  No  record  is  kept  of  the  girls  on  parole  with  the  exception  of  their  najoe,  the 
date  they  were  paroled  and  to  whom,  and  the  dates  visited,  if  any.  The  case-load  is  more  than 
double  the  normal  one. 

County  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  are  Visiting  Agents, 

76-2213.  Visiting  Agents. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state  are  hereby 
designated  as  Visiting  Agents,  to  have  local  supervision  over  indentured  pupils  of  the 
industrial  school  for  girls.  It  shall  be  "Mie  duty  of  such  visiting  agents  to  visit  as 
often  as  twice  a year  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  school  for  girls  who  may  have 
been  indentured  to  persons  residing  in  his  county.  He  shall  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  such  pupils,  and  make  such  investigation  in  relation  thereto  as  the  board  of  adminis- 
tration may  prescribe. 

Case  Studies. We  submit  the  following  case  studies  of  paroled  girls,  as  evidence  of  the 
need  for  intensive  social  work  with  these  cases,  both  preceding  and  during  parole.  The  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  present  treatment  is  outstanding  as  one  reads  these  reports.  Inasmuch  as  the 
case  records  at  the  institution  were  completely  lacking  in  material  for  social  history.  Miss 
Davis  interviewed  the  Superintendent,  Matrons  and  Instructors  at  the  Institution,  as  well  as  the 
girls  themselves  or  a reference  from  the  community  in  which  the  girl  is  placed.  Only  three  of 
the  number  of  case  histories  so  studied  are  reported  herein: 

Case  1,  according  to  her  comnitment  papers*  was  born  in  1914  in  Kansas, — -The 
charges  brought  against  her  were:  Promiscuous  Immorality,  striking  and  threatening 

another  girl,  smoking,  violating  the  rules  of  the  school,  attempting  to  steal  money, 
and  continually  participating  in  fights  with  other  girls.  She  was  made  a ward  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  and  placed  on  probation.  When  in  the  8th  grade  she  was  charged 
with  breaking  her  probation  although  she  was  not  charged  with  truancy,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School.  She  claims  to  have  attended  meetings  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Her  parents  are  Protestants,  Her  father  is  a day-laborer,  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  secure  a position  for  sometime  because  of  his  continual  drunkenness 
and  has  bean  ace^lsed  of  selling  home-brew.  Her  mother  is  excitable  and  nervous  and 
has  no  control  whatsoever  over  her  five  children.  The  homes  have  been  in  poor  lo- 
calities of  low  moral  status.  Her  commitment  papers  state  that  her  home  "had  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it."  Initials  were  foxmd  outlined  on  her  leg  with  a knife.  The 
probation  officer  stated  that  she  seemed  to  get  pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of 
acts  of  cruelty  to  others.  She  is  somewhat  of  a bully.  At  the  school,  she  was  ac- 
cused by  the  superintendent  of  being  homosexual  and  a liar  for  idiich  offenses  she 
was  both  whipped  and  placed  in  solitary  confinement.  At  one  time  her  eyebrows  were 
shaved  off  as  a punishment  for  plucking  them.  She  was  placed  in  the  eighth  grade  at 


^^^Case  studies  were  done  by  Miss  Ellen  Davis  of  the  Depeu^tment  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Kansas,  for  the  Coomisslon. 
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the  institution  and  did  aTerage  school  work.  She  was  a splendid  seamstress  and  a wery 
good  cook.  After  20  months  she  was  paroled  to  a home  where  she  was  apparently  employed 
solely  as  a means  of  prorldlng  her  foster-home  with  a cheap  servant.  No  evidence  could 
be  found  of  her  being  given  either  adequate  supervision  or  provided  with  suitable  re- 
creational amusements.  After  three  months  she  stayed  out  all  night  one  night  and  then 
ran  away  to  live  with  another  girl  at  a hotel,  which  is  in  a fair  locality  but  general- 
ly frequented  by  persons  of  low  character.  She  was  picked  up  and  sent  back  to  the  in- 
dustrial school  by  the  City  Court,  charged  this  time  with  breaking  her  parole  and  with 
charging  articles  of  clothing  to  her  guardian's  account. 

This  girl  is  always  quiet,  courteous,  and  lady-like  when  around  adults,  but  in- 
clined to  be  loud  with  the  girls.  Her  temper  is  quick,  sulky,  and  resentful  when 
other  people's  wits  conflict  with  hers.  She  cultivates  slyness  to  the  nth  degree.  In 
appearance  and  manner,  she  la  neat,  efficient,  alert,  sympathetic  and  responds  well  to 
kind  treatment  and  words  of  encouragement.  She  seems  efficient  and  self-reliant.  She 
leads  rather  than  is  lead.  She  is  fairly  intellectual,  loves  music,  and  reads  much, 
but  is  easily  influenced  toward  wrongdoing. 

Case  2.  According  to  her  commitment  papers,  this  case  was  born  in  1911.  She  was 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  in  1927  charged  with  drunkenness,  associating  with 
evil  companions,  remaining  out  late  at  nights,  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  and  steal- 
ing $5.00  from  a woman  for  whom  she  was  working.  She  was  committed  to  the  Girls*  In- 
dustrial School  in  1927.  She  had  reached  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and  was  apparently 
of  low  grade  intelligence.  She  attended  church  regularly.  Her  parents  are  Protestants. 

Her  father  is  a day -laborer.  Her  parents  are  reputed  to  be  of  low  moral  character.  Her 
home  is  in  an  extremely  poor  locality  of  low  moral  status. 

In  the  institution  she  was  placed  on  chicken,  laundry,  and  housekeeping  detail.  She 
won  the  reputation  of  being  a good  laundress  and  a "good  scout",  although  she  was  dis- 
agreeable and  had  a bad  disposition,  for  which  she  was  whipped  on  several  occasions. 

After  serving  nearly  5^  years  sentence,  she  was  paroled  and  secured  a position  on  her 
own  initiative,  as  a servant  girl  at  a salary  of  ^.00  per  week.  This  salary  was  later 
reduced  to  $3,00.  Her  guardian  is  sympathetic  and  patient  with  her,  talks  with  her  re- 
garding her  problems  as  they  arise,  and  is  training  her  to  be  a capable  servant.  She 
in  turn  is  responding  to  this  interest. 

Case  3 was  born  in  1911.  In  1928,  she  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court  charged 
with  disobedience,  associating  with  lewd  and  immoral  characters,  and  with  being  afflict- 
ed with  gonorrhoea.  She  was  sent  to  Lansing  for  treatment  and  later  to  this  Institution. 

She  had  completed  the  eighth  grade  i^en  sentenced.  Her  delinquency  apparently  started 
after  the  death  of  her  father  which  occurred  two  years  before  her  commitment.  She  re- 
fused to  obey  her  mother  who  is  mentally  subnormal  and  greatly  resented  her  mother's  re- 
marriage. She  worked  in  a Junk  yard  sorting  rags.  At  the  institution,  she  was  placed  in 
the  Commercial  Class  where  the  quality  of  her  work  was  slightly  above  the  average.  Her 
I.Q.  is  93.  She  was  dependable  and  therefore  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  locker  room. 

She  is  considered  a quiet,  taciturn  girl,  who  always  discoxurages  any  approach  of  friend- 
liness. Her  general  attitude  is  submissive. 

After  serving  three  years,  she  was  paroled  as  a servant  on  a salary  of  $3.00  per 
week.  She  has  no  friends,  and  no  recreation.  She  says,  "I  am  afraid  to  go  back  to  my 
home  town  as  I would  probably  run  wild."  She  needs  careful  supervision  and  someone  with 
whom  to  counsel. 

Summary;  The  number  of  girls  wrongly  committed  to  this  institution  indicates  the  need  of 
9 receiving  home  and  a child  research  center  as  Included  in  recommendations  under  State  Or- 
phans* Home, 

Within  the  institution  itself,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  need  of;  Ade- 
quately trained  and  qualified  employees  for  their  specific  duties.  Introduction  of  a compre- 
hensive record  system  is  essential  to  effective  social  work.  An  Integrated  educational,  voca- 
tional, recreational,  and  social  program  must  be  worked  out  if  this  is  to  bo  a corrective  insti- 
tution. Proper  classification  of  inmates  for  training  and  treatment  is  also  essential. 

The  present  parole  and  placement  policy  in  this  and  other  institutions  is  not  worthy  the 
name.  There  is  need  of  intensive  social  service  supervision  of  parolees.  It  can  best  be  ac- 
jomplished  as  a part  of  a county  or  district  social  welfare  organization  enqploying  a trained 
social  worker. 
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THE  PHYSICALLY  im  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 


There  are  large  ninhbers  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children  who  are  now  or 
will  later  become  social  and  economic  liabilities  unless  society  is  aroused  to  meet  its  respons- 
ibility. 

The  new  and  intelligent  approach  toward  a consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  handicapped 
child  is  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a liability,  but  rather,  as  a potential  social 
asset.  Therefore,  in  work  with  the  handicapped,  we  must  develop  a wholly  constructive  atti- 
tude— an  attitude  permeated  with  effective  optimism. 

The  needs  of  the  physically  and  of  the  mentally  handicapped  child  in  general  are  the  needs 
of  all  children.^^J 

THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD  HAS  A RIGHT: 

To  as  vigorous  a body  as  human  skill  can  give  him. 

To  an  education  so  adapted  to  his  handicap  that  he  can  be  economically  independent 
and  have  the  chance  for  the  fullest  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

To  be  brought  up  and  educated  by  those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  burden  he  has 
to  bear  and  who  consider  it  a privilege  to  help  him  bear  it. 

To  grow  up  in  a world  which  does  not  set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him,  not  with  scorn 
or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  welcomes  him,  exactly  as  it  welcomes  every  child,  which 
offers  him  identical  privileges  and  identical  responsibilities. 

To  a life  on  which  his  handicap  casts  no  shadow,  but  which  is  full  day  by  day  with 
those  things,  which  make  it  worth  while,  with  comradeship,  love,  work,  play,  laughter, 
and  tears — a life  in  which  these  things  bring  continually  increasing  growth,  richness, 
release  of  energies,  joy  in  achievement.'^' 

In  Kansas  our  progress  has  proceeded  further  with  the  physically  handicapped  groups  than 
with  those  mentally  handicapped.  Indeed,  we  lag  far  behind  in  the  march  of  progress  with  re- 
gard to  our  mentally  handicapped  children, 

THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 


THE  CRIRHuED  CHILD.  The  Crippled  Children’s  Law  passed  by  the  1931  Legislature,  provides 
a Crippled  Children's  Commission,  sets  forth  its  duties  and  powers; defines  the  crippled 
child,  provides  medical  examination,  hospital  procedure,  transportation,  and  tax  levy, 

Dr.  Ti'illiam  M,  Balch.  Professor  of  Sociology,  Baker  University,  and  Yice-Chairraan  of  the 
Kansas  Crippled  Children's  Commission,  points  out  four  features  of  the  Law, 


^^\vhite  House 

^^^Ibid. 

^Article  35, 
(4) 

Section  65, 
Paper  given 


Conference,  p.  293 
Chapter  74. 

Articles  5A01  to  5107, 

at  the  Kansas  Council  on  Health, 


Education  and  Welfare,  LJay,  1932, 
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First,  its  generosity.  The  benefits  o.f  the  law  are  available  to  any  child  \mder  21 
years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  afflicted  with  some  deformity  or  chronic  malady  which 
can  be  cured  or  materially  improved.  Not  only  those  crippled  by  deformity  to  bones 
or  joints,  but  the  greater  number  afflicted  with  such  chronic  maladies  as  impaired 
sight  or  hearing,  anaemia,  hernia,  rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  inflamed  tonsils  or 
adenoids,  harelip  and  cleft  palate  are  "crippled"  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
Strangely  enough  there  has  been  an  urgent  demand  that  we  restrict  the  application 
of  the  law  to  orthopedic  cases.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  law  will  bear  no  such 
construction,  any  such  discrimination  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  illogical. 

It  would  be  as  cruel  and  as  arbitrary  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  an  orthopedic  case 
and  against  a hare-lip  case,  as  it  would  be  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  latter 
and  against  the  former. 

Secondly,  the  safety  of  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  protect  the 
•child,  the  tax-i>ayer  and  the  physician.  The  child  is  to  be  protected  by  the  approv- 
al of  only  those  hospitals  rated  "A"  by  the  American  College  of  Sxxrgeons,  and  among 
those  only  such  as  we  definitely  ascertain  to  be  fully  equipped  and  staffed  for  the 
professional  specialties  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of  our  patients.  Orthopedic 
cases,  because  usually  more  urgent  and  requiring  more  highly  specialized  treatment, 
have  so  far  been  our  chief  concern  and  our  approvals  have  been  confined  to  hospitals 
fully  prepared  for  the  special  type  of  service.  The  law  is  safe  for  the  tax-payers. 
No  hospital  can  charge  any  fee  higher  than  the  $3.00  per  day  named  by  the  law.  No 
physician  or  siirgeon  can  charge  more  than  the  low  and  uniform  figures  already  set 
by  the  Commission.  The  same  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  brace-makers  and  other  makers 
of  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  lame.  The  law  is  also  made  safe  for  the  physicians, 
especially  the  general  practitioners,  in  that- our  cases  must  be  those,  and  only 
those,  which  the  doctor  could  not  afford  to  tfeat  in  his  private  practice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  simplicity  of  the  law,  which  requires  application  of  the  case 
to  the  Probate  Judge-the  Judge  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  parents  have  given  their 
consent,  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  and  that  the  child  can  probably  be  cured  or 
materially  benefitted;  then  the  crippled  children's  fund  will  do  the  rest, 

Fo\ir'tti.  the  economy  of  the  law.  In  addition  to  our  iron-clad  system  of  keeping  med- 
ical and  hospital  charges  at  a minimum,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Commissioners 
are  unsalaried.  This  is  a good  enough  warning  for  professional  politicians  to  "keep 
off  the  grass".  . As  to  the  tax-levy  for  this  purpose,  it  is  one-tenth  of  a mill, 
enough  probably  for  the  needs  of  every  county  without  making  it  a burden  to  any 
tax-payer,  A question  has  been  raised  whether  the  levy  could  not  have  been  even 
lower.  The  reason  it  could  not  be  lower  is  merely  that  we  have  on  hand  this  year 
all  the  cases  that  have  developed  during  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

The  money  that  remains  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  each  year  returns  automatically 
to  the  general  f\mds  of  the  county  and  is  to  that  extent  a potential  abatement  of 
taxes  for  the  next  year. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  any  law  is  the  testing  period,  during  which  time  every 
one  interested  is  at  work  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  machinery  and  to  ascertain  the  laws 
effectiveness.  It  was  found  that  certain  phases  of  the  law  were  hindering  the  true  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  A special  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Uedloal  Society 
and  the  Crippled  Children's  Commission  was  called  by  Governor  Woodring  on  August  16,  1932  to 
consider  the  difficulties.  It  was  agreed  that  amendments  to  the  law  shall  be  filed  with  the 
next  legislature  striking  out  the  phrase  'chronic  Ualady'  and  making  it  apply  only  to  ortho- 
pedic cripples  and  those  suffering  from  a few  other  congenital  conditions  of  a deforming 
natvire,  such  as  cleft  palate,  harelip,  cataract,  etc,;  and  assignment  of  cases  into  the  hands 
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of  the  OaoBi salon  Instead  of  the  rarious  probate  Judges,  requiring  proratlon  aeeordlng  to  the 
bed  capacities  of  the  authorized  hospitals. 

There  is  on  our  statute  books  a law  prorlding  for  a home  for  crippled  children  la  connec- 
tion with  the  State  Orphans'  Hoane  at  itchison. 

76-1713.  Home  for  crippled  children. 

There  is  hereby  created  and  established  a home  for  crippled  children  of  sound  minds 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Orphans'  Home  at  Atchison,  Kansas;  such  children  to  be 
admitted  to  such  home  and  eared  for  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  control  as 
now  provided  for  the  admission  and  control  of  children  to  the  State  Orphans'  Home. 

76-1714  provides  for  construction  of  the  cottage. 

76-1715  provides  for  admission  for  children  up  to  14  years  of  age  through  the  Board 
of  Administration. 

There  is  no  provision  for  dismissal  or  discharge  specified.  Actually,  the  institution  has 
not  been  called  upon  to  furnish  a home  for  a sufficiently  large  group  of  crippled  children,  to 
warrant  its  operating  a cottage  specifically  for  It.  As  the  work  under  the  law  for  crippled 
children  progresses,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  recommendation  is  advisable  in  this  comxection. 

Twy  nwsw  Awn  Tffg  BLIBD.  The  Kansas  law  provides  special  schools  for  the  education  and 
training  of  deaf  and  blind  children,  and  makes  school  attendance  compulsory. 

72-5301.  Education  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children. 

That  every  parent,  guardian,  company,  corporation,  association,  person  or  persons  having 
coctrol  or  charge  of  any  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  child  between  seven  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  inclusive,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  to  scmae  suitable  school  where 
the  blind  euid  deaf  are  taught  and  educated.  The  instruction  given  the  deaf  shall  be 
conducted  either  orally  or  by  sign  method  or  both,  for  a period  of  at  least  seven  months 
in  a year:  Provided,  That  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  any  child  to  whom  skilled 

private  instruction  is  given  for  the  same  length  of  time  each  year:  Provided,  further. 

That  any  blind  child  under  seven  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  at  any  time,  and  that  instruction  and  care  be  furnished  for  twelve  months  in 
the  year;  and  until  the  state  school  is  equipped  for  such  instruction  and  care,  it  may 
contract  with  any  other  institution  for  the  blind  that  is  fully  equipped,  to  care  for 
such  child  temporeu:ily.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truancy  officer  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2,  chapter  423,  Laws  of  1903,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  as 
provided  for  the  enforcement  of  chapter  423  of  the  Laws  of  1903. 

The  major  problems  in  connection  with  the  education  of  these  groups  are  first  to  find  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  child,  next  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law  and  then  to  secure  recogni- 
tion of  these  schools  as  educational  institutions,  rather  than  charitable  institutions.  The 
Commission  has  been  confronted  with  opinions  that  deserve  recognition  and  serious  thought  as  to 
whether  these  institutions  sho\ild  not  be  transferred  from  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration to  an  Educational  Board  since  they  are  actually  schools  of  learning.  Uany  feel 
this  board  would  be  better  informed  and  more  concerned  with  educational  policies,  methods  and 


^ ^Teken  from  Governor  Woodring's  address  "The  Crippled  Children  Law  and  its  administration", 
pamphlet  published  Sept.  16,  1932.  State  Library. 

(2) 

See  also  Source  Book  on  Health,  Education  end  Welfare,  see  also  foot  note  (1),  page  106. 
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progress.  To  place  them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents  does  not  api>ear  to  be' 

well  advised.  To  quote  from  Ur.  C.  U.  Harger,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

*^ese  Institutions  have  nothing  whatever  In  conmon  with  higher  education.  Our  board 
has  five  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  receives  no.salau'y  whatever,  and  It  would 
be  unfair  to  attach  these  other  Institutions  idilch  would  require  probably  as  much 
attention  as  any  of  otir  present  schools.  While  at  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Board  have  no  technical  knowledge  or  time  to  acquire  It  concerning  the  handling  of 
those  institutions.  What  would  happen  if  we  heaped  up  too  much  work  upon  an  unpaid 
board,  each  member  of  which  has  business  of  his  own  to  look  after,  would  be  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  representative  citizens  to  serve  on  such  a board.” 

Dr.  7,  D.  Farrell,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Sducation  and  President  of  Kansas  State 
College,  Ibnhattan,  believes  the  qualifications  for  the  educational  management  for 
these  schools  is  essentledly  different  from  other  types  of  schools.  Since  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  also  an  unpaid  board,  he  says, 

”To  add  to  their  responsibilities  another  and  diverse  group  of  responsibilities  would 
be  an  injustice  to  every  institution  concerned. 

*It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  errors  we  have  made  in  the  management  of  institutions 
of  the  kind  referred  to  above  is  that  we  have  attempted  in  their  management  to  lump 
them  in  with  many  other  institutions  with  essentially  different  problems  and  needs. 

This  attempt  appears  to  be  based  on  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  a man  or  a small 
group  of  men  who  may  be  successful  in  their  own  respective  businesses  are,  therefore, 
qualified  to  manage  any  section  of  the  state's  affairs,  however  intricate  and  special- 
ized it  nay  be.  The  more  different  types  of  institutions  we  plaee  under  the  control 
of  a single  board  the  more  likely  it  is  that  some  of  these  institutions  will  suffer 
because  no  member  of  the  board  has  the  necessary  interest  and  technical  qualifica- 
tions properly  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  institutions.  A.  practical  way 
to  meet  this  problem  is  to  group  the  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  people 
to  whom  they  appear  and  then  place  each  group  under  the  control  of  a board  whose 
members  are  properly  qualified  to  deal  with  that  particular  group  and  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  the  group." 

le  submit  this  problem  for  further  consideration  before  action  is  taken. 


The  Blind^^^ 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind.  History.  In  1863  the  town  of  Wyandotte  (Kansas  City  since 
1886)  offered  the  statq  of  Kansas  a plot  of  ground  on  idxich  to  erect  a blind  asylum.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  state  legislature  in  1865.  This  legislature  made  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  new  institution  and  the  school  was  organized  October  7,  1867.  In  1877  the  name  was 
changed  from  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  to  Kansas  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  the 
same  year  instruction  was  aiade  compulsory  for  blind  pupils  between  the  ages  of  7 and  21.  The 
1913  legislature  listed  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  as  one  of  the  state  schools  instead  of 
a charitable  institution.  In  1921  the  legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  blind  children 


^^^Dr.  Glenn  A.  Bakkum,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Wichita  University  and  President  of  the 
Kansas  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  for  1932-33,  headed  the  groups  who  made  the  special 
studies  of  the  two  schools  for  the  CoBmlsslon.  The  Personnel  studies  were  made  through 
the  office  of  the  Commission. 
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tmdar  7 years  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  any  time  and  that  Instruc- 
tion and  care  be  furnished  for  12  months  in  the  year,  either  in  the  Kansas  School  or  in  some 
other  recognized  institution* 

Since  the  organization  of  the  school  2,120  pupils  have  been  enrolled  and  258  have  been  gra- 
duated from  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Fourteen  different  superintendents  hare  serred  the  school  since  1867.  The  average  length 
of  service  has  been  less  than  five  years.  The  present  incumbent  was  appointed  in  1924* 

^Physical  Plant.  The  recommendations  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson  in  her  Biennial  Report  (Two 
years  ending  June  30,  1930)  regarding  buildings,  special  improvements  and  repairs,  merit  atten- 
tion. Special  attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  main  building* 

Purpose  and  Activities  of  the  Schooll^^  Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  to  the  blind  and  partial  sighted  youths 
of  the  state  a liberal  education  in  literary  work,  and  also  to  equip  them  in  the  arts  of  music 
and  expression  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  so  that  they  may  become  Independent  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  It  is  an  educational  institution,  not  an  asylum,  hospital,  or  reforma- 
tory. Every  attention  is  given  the  eye  and  vision  is  strengthened  wherever  possible. 

The  school  is  on  the  state  accredited  list  with  a course  of  study  in  use  which  is  based  on 
the  state  course.  The  school  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  proceeds  through  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  embracing  four  departments— literary,  music, 
industrial,  and  physical  training. 

Literary  Department.  The  course  covers  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  course  for  child- 
ren of  normal  vision.  Braille  Texts  are  substituted  for  printed  texts. 

Music  Department.  Plano,  organ,  violin,  wind  instruments,  voice  (including  individual  les- 
sons), chorus  and  glee  club,  orchestra,  history  of  music,  harmony,  and  practice  teaching  are  in- 
cluded in  this  department. 

Industrial  Department.  Hand  training  is  most  essential  for  the  sightless  child.  A course 
is  begun  in  the  kindergarten  through  the  use  of  clay  laodellng,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  paper 
weaving,  sewing,  and  bead  work.  Later  the  boys  are  taught  oord  work,  broom  making,  chair  can- 
ing, piano  tuning  and  repairing,  and  player  action.  For  the  girls,  courses  in  domestic  art  and 

^^^For  further  information,  see  Section  on  Adult  Blind* 
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science,  baaed  on  public  school  courses  are  giren.  All  are  taught  typewriting  and  those  haring 
special  aptitude  for  this  work  are  giren  a course  in  dictaphone  operation. 

Special  Training.  On  the  staff  are  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  the  physical  education 
of  the  child.  Team  work  so  helpful  to  the  blind  child,  is  giren,  and  much  attention  is  directed 
to  correctional  exercises,  both  class  and  indiridual. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  school  actlrltles  the  pupils  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
participate  in  a number  of  extra-curricular  aotiritles  such  as  debate.  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  ?ire 
Girls,  Young  People's  Church  Organizations,  and  others. 

Sight  Saring.  The  prerention  of  blindness  must  concern  Itself  with  the  partial  sighted 
child  - the  child  whose  rlsion  is  a handicap  in  regular  school  progress  and  for  whom  eye  strain 
might  result  in  blindness.  We  hare  in  the  student  popixlatlon  the  problem  of  the  mentally  normal 
but  partially  sighted,  the  mentally  normal  and  blind  child;  the  subnormal  partially  sighted  and 
subnormal  blind  child.  This  resolyes  Itself  into  the  following  needs: 

1.  Tests  in  each  school  of  all  children  to  detect  serious  eye  difficulties  and  extend- 
ed medical  serrice  for  those  needing  it. 

2.  Reports  required  by  Health  Department  from  teacher  on  any  observed  abnormal  eye 
condition. 

3.  Conservation  of  vision  classes  in  each  eoimiunlty  conducted  by  school  personnel 
which  has  had  instruction  in  best  methods. 

Those  who  have  seriously  defective  vision  and  are  subnormal  to  a degree  which  does  not  war- 
rant profitable  education  in  the  regular  grades  should  have  special  rooms,  or  for  coiominities 
where  nmber  is  too  small  to  warrant  special  classes  the  compulsory  law  should  be  enforced  and 
the  child  sent  to  the  state  school. 

Analysis  of  Student  Body.  An  analysis  of  the  present  and  foxnsr  students  of  the  Kansas 
State  School  for  the  Blind  was  made  to  ascertain  causes  of  blindness,  age  of  becoming  blind,  re- 
sults of  intermarriage  of  the  congenitally  blind,  the  age,  race  and  sex  group  of  Kansas  with 
whom  the  condition  of  blindness  seems  a pertinent  problem. 
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For  further  discussion,  see  Dr.  Bakkum's  report  on  the  Blind  in  the  Hand  Book  of  Social 
Resources. 


BATE  WIS  SECORED  FRCW  THE  U8  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  KANSAS  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
1931-1932,  AND  FROM  208  FORMER  STUDENTS  AND  IS  PRESENTED  IN  TABLE  I AND  TABLE  II  RESPEC* 

TIVELT 

TABLE  1. 


I.  SEX 

7. 

BIRTH  PLACE 

7II. 

CAUSES 
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f^annaa.  ............... 

. 84 

11  M Ti  1 ai«.  . ........ 
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Outside  Kansas  (U.S. ] 

32 

Illness** 

Total 

.-.118 

yo-pal  ga 

. 0 

Phthisis  Bulbl.... 

3 

No  data 

. 2 

Mvonla. 

..  1 

II.RACE 

Total.... 

.118 

Injury  to  eye. . . . . 

White 

Optic  atrophy 

Colored 

71. 

AGE  OF  BECOMING  BLIND 

Cataract 

Total 

.^118 

Blind  at  birth........ 

• 23 

(Jrmganltal.  ....... 

Defective  vision  from 

Glaucoma 

III. AGE  ENTERED 

birth 

. 32 

Micro-ophthalmia. . 

..  2 

5 

. . 5 

1-2 

. 19 

Corneal  lenooma 

..  1 

._.  56 

3-4 

. 4 

Ophthalmia  neo- 
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._.  27 

5-6 

. 8 

natnrnni,  ........ 

..  10 

M 20 

7-8 

• 4 

Other  eaiiaea.  . . . . . 

..  35 

T f ^ . 

1 S-17.  T T - T 

._.  9 

9-10 

. 2 

No  data ........... 

..  2 

IR.ZDf  T 

^ 1 

11-12 

. 1 

Tote 1........... 

.j118 

21  and  over.... 

No  data 

. 25 

No  data 

Total 

.118 

7III. 

PARENTS  REUTED 

Total ........ 

.^118 

Yes 

No 

17. RESIDENCE 

No  data 

Kansas* 

Total 

Ontside  state 

2 

No  data 

* See 

Hap  # 1 

Total 

**  Includes  measles  (1),  scarlet  fever 

(1), 

general  (1),  "flu" 

(1), 

Spinal  meningitis  (2),  typhoid  fever  (1),  infantile  paralysis  (1), 
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. 3 
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..  9 
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No  data. ....... 

. 33 

Cataract .......... 

,,  3 

Total 

Congenital 

II.RACE 

Phthisis  bulbl.*.. 

White 

.182 

71.  AGE  OF  BECOMING 

BLIND 

Keratitis.... 

Colored 

. 15 

Blind  at  Birth. 

Ophthalmia  neo- 

No  data.... 

. 11 

Defective  Vision  from 
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Total 

.208 

birth 

Injury  or  accident 

..  12 

1-2 

Micro-ophthalmia. , 

..  1 

III. AGE  ENTERED 

3-4 

Congenital 

5 

. 2 

5-6 

■ TTiATironl  a.  .....  . 

1 

6-8 

. 60 

7-8 

Congenital,  micro- 

9-11 

9-10 

thalml a, ........ 

12-14 

. 46 

11-12 

. 4 

Congenital  amhl y- 

15-17 

. 28 

13-14 

. 2 

onla. ........... 

3 

18-20 

15-16 

. 3 

Trachoma 

^ 2 

21  and  over..... 

. 9 

17  and  over.... 

. 2 • 

Illneaa**. ........ 

. . 14 

No  data......... 

No  data ........ 

. 77 

Other  Cauaea...... 

57 

Total 

Total. ....... 

No  data ........... 

^ 13 

Total 

I7.RBSIDENCE 

Kansas 

**IncludOB  Fever  (2) 

, spinal  meningitis  (5),  measles  (3),  typhoid 

Outside  state... 

. 5 

fever  (1),  smallpox  (1), 

severe 

illness 

(1),  scarlet  fever 

(1). 

No  data.  13 

Total 208 
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Qeographlc  Distribution  of  Pupils.  Uap  #1  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  In 
the  Kansas  State  School  for  Blind,  1931-32,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  School  reports 
that  their  most  difficult  problem  Is  the  detection  of  blind  and  partially  sighted  children  and 
securing  their  enrollment  In  the  school  at  an  early  age.  An  effort  Is  being  directed  to  siecurs 
a more  accurate  school  census  of  this  group  of  children  In  order  to  give  them  the  educational 
advantages  the  state  provides. 

Compulsory  Education  Law.  The  laws  for  the  adequate  detection  and  reporting  of  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing  children  should  be  carefully  drawn  and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
should  be  rigidly  enforced.  Existing  truancy  laws  to  cover  these  cases  need  to  be  revised. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  KANSAS  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1931-1932 

Map  § 1 


Department  of  Sociology, 
The  Itaiversity  of  Wichita, 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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Total  Enrolled  - 118 
Data  from  Records  of  Kansas  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Compulsory  Education  Law,  R.S.  72-5301,  72-5302 


The  Personnel,  Quest ionsa Iras  were  filled  out  for  the  followliig  officers  and  employees  of 


the  School  for  the  Blind.  Salaries,  qualifications,  training  and  duties  are  compared  with 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

idministrative:  Superintendent,  assistant  superintendent. 

Teaching:  7 academic  teachers,  1 assistant  teacher,  7 vocational  teachers. 

Medical:  2 physicians,  1 nurse. 

Custodial:  1 matron,  4 supervisors. 

Clerical:  Bookkeeper,  stenographer. 

Placement  officer  for  adults. 

Administrat i ve t The  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  are  college  graduates  with 
teachers’  college  training.  Previous  to  her  present  position,  the  superintendent  was  a public 
school  principal  4 years  and  superintendent  of  schools  6 years.  The  assistant  superintendent, 
who  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  taught  high  school  3 years.  Their  training  in  special  meth- 
ods for  teaching  the  blind  was  not  stated;  otherwise  their  qualifications  appear  to  be  equal  to 
the  Wisconsin  specifications.  Illinois  exempts  the  office  of  superintendent  from  civil  service 
classification;  the  principal  of  the  school  is  required  to  have  5 years*  teaching  experience  in 
addition  to  the  other  qualifications  of  college  graduation  with  major  in  education  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  Braille  System. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Illinois 

Superintendent  $200  M $300-$375  M $416.66  (maximum) 

Asst.  Superintendent  $112,50  $200-$250  $200-$277.78 

Teaching:  Wisconsin  requires  for  academic  teachers  college  graduation  with  special  courses 

in  education,  state  certificate,  5 years  experience,  and  familiarity  with  modern  educational 
methods  as  applied  to  the  blind;  Illinois  specifies  for  teachers  in  the  grades  2 years  normal 
school  or  college  training  and  3 years  teaching  experience,  and  for  high  school  teachers  a bach- 
elor's degree,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Braille  System  and  one  years  teaching  experience.  Of 
the  7 academic  teachers  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  one  had  a B.S.  degree,  one  had  2 years  col- 
lege training,  one  3 years  high  school  and  a special  course  at  Kansas  State  College,  2 were  gra- 
duates of  a school  for  the  blind,  and  2 did  not  give  their  educational  training.  2 had  had  pre- 
vious experience  with  the  blind,  1 had  taught  2 years,  1 had  taught  3 years,  and  4 had  no  pre- 
vious teaching  experience.  The  assistant  teacher  was  a graduate  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
and  had  had  5 years  experience. 

Wisconsin  speelf ications  for  vocational  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  for  academic  teachers 
college  graduation,  state  certificate,  5 years  experience,  knowledge  of  modern  educational  meth- 
ods as  applied  to  the  blind.  Illinois  requires  high  school  training,  completion  of  a 2 years 
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course  in  a school  of  Industrial  arts,  and  3 years  teaching  experience.  Of  the  7 vocational 
teachers  (including  1 teacher  of  expression  and  2 teachers  of  music),  1 possessed  a B.S,  degree 
and  2 a B.M. , 1 had  taken  training  at  the  Horner  Conservatory,  3 were  graduates  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  and  had  taken  additional  work  elsewhere. 

Salaries. 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Illinois 

Academic  Teachers  |75-#110  U $150-$200  ^44.44-1222.22 

Assistant  Teacher  $50  U $100-$150 

Vocational  Teacher  $40  M $111  $100-$200  $144.44-$222.22 

Medical.  The  School  for  the  Blind  is  attended  by  2 physicians,  1 of  whom  treats  the  eyes 
of  the  students  and  the  other  has  the  general  medical  care  of  the  institution.  The  former  was 
graduated  from  Kansas  University  and  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  and  received  additional  train- 
ing at  the  Illinois  Bye  and  Bar  Infirmary,  Chicago,  and  Cook  Coimty  Psychiatric  Hospital.  He 
has  practiced  9 3rears.  The  general  physician  received  his  training  at  St.  Louis  University  and 
has  practiced  12  years.  Both  are  well  equipped  to  meet  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  requirements 
of  graduation  from  a recognized  medical  school,  extensive  experience  and  special  training. 

The  nurse  is  a graduate  of  Bethany  Hospital,  is  registered,  and  has  had  12  years  private 
and  hospital  nursing  experience.  Her  training  and  experience  are  equal  to  the  requirements  in 
the  other  two  states. 

Salaries 


Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Physician 

$50-$70 

$175-$250 

Not  to  exceed 

(part  time) 

$140  per  month 

Nurse 

$90 

$100-$150  M 

$80-$166.66 

Custodial;  The  matron  of  the  institution  has  a high  school  education  and  has  been  at  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  for  15  years,  having  begun  work  as  a maid  and  secured  her  present 
position  through  promotions.  Her  training  and  experience  amply  satisfy  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin requirements. 

2 of  the  4 supervisors  had  high  school  training;  1 was  a college  graduate  and  1 did  not  state 
her  education.  1 had  had  3 years  experience  and  1,  4 years.  Wisconsin  requires  elementary 
school  training,  with  high  school  training  desirable,  2 years  quedifylng  experience  and  recog- 
nized proficiency  in  housework;  Illinois,  grammar  school  education  and  at  least  1 year  of  ex- 
perience as  nurse  or  attendant. 
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Kansas 


Salaries 


Illinois 


Wiseoneln 


Matron  $80.00  M $100-$160  $60-$75  M 

Supervisors  $46-$80  M $100-$150  $75-$85  M 

Clerical.  The  bookkeeper  has  had  high  school  training  and  a special  business  course,  and 
4 yrs.  clerical  experience.  Illinois  specifications  are  hi^  school  education,  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping,  and  1 year  of  experience.  Wisconsin  requirements  are  high  school  training  in  com- 
merce and  accountancy,  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  The  stenographer  teaches  typewriting  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  secretarial  duties.  She  has  had  high  school  training,  a special  business 
course  and  8 years  experience.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  requirements  for  stenographer  are  high 
school  training,  ability  to  take  dictation  at  80  words  a minute  and  transcribe  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin  Illinoia 

Bookkeeper  $90  M $125-$200  $85-#110  M 

Stenographer  $80  $75-$100  $55-$80  M 

Placement  Officer;  The  placement  officer  for  adiilts  has  a high  school  education  but  no 
special  training  in  social  work  or  previous  experience  in  placement  of  blind.  Her  previous  ex- 
perience with  blind  persons  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  care  of  a member  of  the 
family.  Wisconsin  requires  for  this  position  college  graduation  with  major  work  in  social 
science,  5 years  experience  in  social  service  investigational  work,  knowledge  of  industrial  meth- 
ods and  requirements  in  regard  to  emplo3miant,  and  familiarity  with  the  arts  and  crafts.  Illinois 
does  not  list  the  position. 

Salaries 

Kansas  Wisconsin 

Placement  officer  $90  M $150-$225 


The  Superintendent,  physicians,  nurse,  matron,  supervisors  and  clerical  staff 
seemed  well  qualified  as  to  training  and  experience,  and  the  assistant  superintendent's  quali- 
fications were  weak  only  in  amoxmt  of  supervisory  experience,  2 of  the  academic  teachers  and 
3 of  the  vocational  teachers,  came  up  to  the  Wisconsin  specification  of  college  graduation. 

None  of  the  academic  teachers  had  had  5 years  previous  teaching  experience,  although  5 of 
the  vocational  teachers  listed  5 years  or  more  experience.  A large  number  met  the  Illinois 
specifications,  which  were  not  so  high,  but  several  wo\ild  not  pass  the  requirements  as  to  ac- 
tual training  and  number  of  years  spent  in  teaching. 

The  placement  officer  had  neither  the  technical  training  nor  professional  experience  re- 
quired for  a similar  position  in  Wisconsin. 


The  Personnel  Charts  follow  : 
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Personal  Surrey  of  THE  STATS  SCHOOL  FOR  THt  BLHID,  Kanaas  City,  Kaaaaa. 
Csqariaon  of  Salary,  Qualif ieatioius , and  Sutlea,  with  thoae  of  Wlsconala  and  Illlaoia^ 


Posltioa 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  aad  Dutiaa 

Appoivtad  by 

Kanaaa 

Via. 

m. 

Eaneaa 

Bo  qualificationa 
epecified  by  lav. 

Visconsim 
Spaelfloatloiu  of 
elasslfled  sarrlea. 

Ullaols 

Spaelfieatlons  of 
elasslfled  serrlea. 

(aaaaa 

Vis. 

HI. 

Present  incumbent* 

Superin- 

tendent 

I200 

aeala 

uid 

lodging. 

$300., 

375. 

nBxlmijm 

5,000 
a year. 

A«B«,  B*  $•  L(  trained 
for  school  superinten- 
dent through  Teachers 
College;  school  prin- 
cipal 4 yrs«;  School 
Supt*  6 yrs* 

Duties t General  super- 
vision of  institution; 
recoiumend  workers  for 
all  positions;  responsi- 
ble for  work  done  by 
each  worker,  and  em- 
ployee; arrange  budget, 
maintenance,  improTe- 
ments,  repairs,  and 
salaries.  Superinten- 
dent of  school* 

Collags  graduation 
vith  major  work  la 
psychology,  education 
and  applied  arta(  sx- 
tensive  axparlanes  of 
such  character  as  to 
demonstrate  ability 
to  direct  Instruction 
in  a special  school 
for  the  blind  along 
modem  accepted  lines 
of  advanced  educa- 
tional policy!  ft! 
least  5 yrs.  in  an 
administrative  and 
supervisory  capacity! 
familiarity  vith 
Braille  system  of 
vritlng!  organizing 
and  administrative 
ability!  ayapathetie 
understanding  of  the 
blind!  tact!  Judgment! 
health. 

Dutieei  Beeponsibil- 
ity  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  tate 
School  for  the  Blind 
and  custody  of  thoso 
in  attenc.  ^ce. 

Xxenpt 

vov#r» 

lor 

Civil 

Ser- 

vlee. 

Sever 

nor* 

Asalstant 

Superin- 

tendent, 

$112.50 

$200. 

250. 

$200. 

278.78 

B*S»;  trained  through 
teachers  college; 

3 yrs*  experience 
high  school  t eaching* 

Dutiest  School  princi- 
pal; teaches  4 classes 
daily;  acts  as  libra- 
rian; supervises  work 
of  under-teachers; 
responsible  with  super- 
intendent for  curricul- 
um* 

(School  Principal) 
College  graduation 
vith  major  in  educa- 
tion; state  certific- 
ate; extended  qualify- 
ing experience;  tho- 
rough knowledge  of 
administrative  and 
supervisory  m hods; 
familiarity  with 
modem  approved  educa- 
tional methods  and 
practices  as  applied 
to  the  blind;  organiz- 
ing and  supervisory 
ability;  Judgment; 
tact;  health* 

( Principal) 

UiaixBuin  age  30;  good 
physical  condition  and 
sight;  graduation  from 
4 yr*  accredited  high 
school;  Bachelor’s 
Degree  from  normal  * 
school,  college  or 
university;  with  25 
sjnester  hrs*  in  educa- 
tion; 5 yrs  teaching 
experience  required* 

Duties^  Supervisipn  of 
all  instruction  in  the 
school* 

Board 

of 

Aditilr. 

Civil 

Sei^ 

vice 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Outiess  Eesponsibility 
for  educational 
activities  of  school* 

Aeadenic 

Teachera 

(7) 

$75.  t 

mainte- 
nance—1 
$80.  A 
mainte- 
nance--2 
$90.  A 

$150. 

200. 

$144.44 

222.22 

B.S. 1 

2 yrs*  college— 1 

3 yrs*  high  school  and 
special  course  at 
Kansas  State  College 

1 

Graduate  school  for 

College  graduation  wi- 
th major  in  subject 
taught  and  special 
:ourse8  in  education; 
rtate  certificate;  5 
rrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
rith  modem  approved 
sducatlonal  methods  as 
applied  to  the  blind; 
judgment;  tact;  health* 

)utieet  Conduct 
slasees  in  specified 
lubjeet,  grade,  actl- 
rity  or  vocation* 

Kindergarten 
Uinlmun  age  2l!  good 
health!  and  sight! 
graduation  from  a stan 
dard  kindergarten 
college!  thorough 
knowledge  of  American 
Braille  System!  3 yre. 
teachixig  experience. 

Duties*  Teaching  by 
revised  American  Bra- 
ille System. 

Orades— 

Ulnlmum  age  21 | good 
health  and  sight! 
graduation  from  a 4 yri 
accredited  high  school) 
2 yrs.  normal  school, 
college  or  university 
training!  13  semester 
hours  of  vhich  shall 
have  been  done  in 
education!  thorough 
knovlsdge  of  the  Amsri* 
can  Braille  System,  3 
yre.  teaching  exper- 
ience. 

Supt, 

and 

Board 

of 

Admin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

nance— ‘3 

$110.  ft 

5 meals 
a veek-X 

$144.44 

222.22 

t 2 

Previous  experience 
with  blinds 
none— -------- *-4 

2 yrs.- 1 

3 ypB.- 1 

No.  of  yrs.  at  Kansas 
School  for  Blind. 

1 yr. 1 

2 yrs.— 1 

4 yrs. 1 

5 yrs-— 1 

8 yrs 1 

10  yrs 2 

Dutlssi  Conduct  class- 
es in  specified  subject 
accompanying  children 
on  outside  t rips. 
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Duties!  Teaching  by  re- 
vised American  Braille 
System* 
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Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

S 

►alary 

Training,  Experience  and  Duties  Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  lav* 

WlaconBln 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Illinois 

Bpeeificatlons  of 
classified  service 

Kans* 

*is. 

ni. 

Academic 

"eaehors 

(eont'd) 

*144.44 

222.22 

Present  Incombont 

digh  School — - 
Minimum  age  21;  good 
health  and  sight;  gradua 
tion  from  4 yrs*  accre- 
dited high  school; 
Bachelor’s  Degree  from 
Normal  School,  College 
or  University  with  15 
semester  hours  in 
education;  thorough 
knowledge  of  American 
Braille  System;  1 yr. 
teaching  experience* 

Duties*  Teaching  by 
Revised  Braille  SYstenu 

Aesiet&ni 

'^eaeher* 

#50. 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 

*100. 

150. 

*144.44 

222.22 

Graduate  School  for 
the  blind;  5 yrs«  ex- 
perience at  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind* 

laities*  “^each  reading, 
printing;  language, 
numbers,  health,  and 
industrial  subjects; 
supervise  study  daily 
and  relieve  supervisors 
of  little  children  6 hrs 
oer  veek* 

Equivalent  of  high 
school  training;  suf- 
ficient additional 
training  eind  experience 
for  state  teacher’s 
certificate;  familiar- 
ity with  modem  appro- 
ved educational  prac- 
tice as  a pplied  to  the 
blind;  Judgment;  tact; 
health* 

Duties*  Under  super- 
vision to  conduct 
classes  in  specified 
grade, activity  or 
vocation. 

liinimum  age  19;  good 
lealth;  first  grade 
certificate;  same  quali- 
fications as  required 
for  teachers  in  accred- 
ited public  schools* 

Duties*  Teaches;  has 
general  supervision  of 
subjects  assigned  to 
care* 

Supt  • 
and 
Board 
of 

A^min 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Vocation 

al- 

Teachers* 

(7) 

*40.  4 
mainte- 
nanee*^! 
*90.  4 
mainte- 
nance—3 
*65.  4 

1 meal  a 
day----l 
»90,  * 

2 meals 
a day-1 

*111.  4 

1 meal 
a day-1 

*100. 

200. 

*144.44 

222.22 

B.  S 

B.  U. 2 

Training  at  Homer 
Conservatory  and  Music, 
and  special  training 

1 

Graduate  School  for 
Blind  and  additional 

training  -—3 

Experience  teaching- 

2 yrs. 1 

4 • 1 

9 " 1 

10  • 1 

12  * 1 

16  ■ — 1 

17  “ — 1 

Buties*  Conduct  class- 
es In  music,  broommak- 
ing,  card  work,  chair 
caning,  piano  tuning; 
rug  voavizig* 

Training  equivalent 
to  that  represented 
by  graduation  from  an 
instit’jtlon  of  recog- 
nized standing;  certi- 
ficate to  teach  speci- 
fied grade  or  subject; 
5 yrs*  teaching  exper- 
ience; familiarity 
sith  modem  approved 
educational  methods 
an^  practices  of 
handling  pupils  of  the 
type  in  question;  or- 
ganizlz^  and  supervis- 
ory ability;  judgment; 
tact;  hecQth* 

Duties*  Conduct 
classes  in  specified 
subject,  grade, 
activity  or  vocation* 

industrial  Teacher— 
Unlmum  age  21;  good 
lealth;  graduation  from 
^ yrs,  accredited  high 
school;  completion  of 
L 2 yrs*  course  in  a 
recognized  school  of 
Cndustrial  Arts;  3 yrs* 
;eaching  experience* 

Duties tTeaching  weaving 
cf  fine  fabrics,  basket- 
ry, furniture  making, 
)rooffl  and  brush  making, 
mmmock  weaving,  chair 
caning  and  other  craft e* 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind- 
Minimum  age  21;  good 
health;  education  equiv 
alent  to  high  school 
graduat ion;  t h or ough 
knowledge  of  various 
methods  of  instructing 
blind. 

Duties*  Visits  and  in- 
structs blind  persons 
outside  of  institutions 
in  weaving  and  manu- 
facture of  such  artic- 
les as  can  be  made  of 
cane,  raffia  and  reed; 
gives  vocational  train 
inc  to  such  blind* 

Supt* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Physiciu 

(2) 

(both 

part 

time) 

1-  *50. 

2-  *70. 

not  to 
exceed 
*140 
per  fflo* 

1*  U*B*,  St*  Louis  Uni- 
versity, 12  yrs*  prac- 
tice* 

2*  Kansas  Univer- 

sity, Loyola  University 
Chicago;  additional 
training  Illinois  ^ye 
and  Ear  Infirmary, 
Chicago,  and  in  psychla 
try  at  Cook  bounty 
Psychiatric  Hospital; 

9 yrs*  practice* 

Duties  1 

1*  Examination  of  all 
students  and  calls  as 
needed* 

U*D*)  license;  exten- 
sive experience  prefer 
able  in  similar  insti 
tution*  Proven  medi- 
cal ability;  tact; 
judgment;  health* 

Duties*  Medical  care* 
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Eye  Surgeon- 
Minimum  age  27;  good 
physical  condition; 
license  to  practice 
medicine  in  111*  spec- 
ial training  in  eye 
diseases* 

Duties*  Medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of 
eye  cases,  usosLlly  at 
111*  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary* 

Assistant  Eye  Surgeon 
Same  qualifications* 

Board 

of 

Admin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Personnsl  Survey  of  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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Position 


Salary 


Training,  Experience  and  Duties 


Appointed  by 


Kansas 


Physican 
( 0 ont ' d ) 


Wis. 


111. 


Kansas 

Ho  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 


Wisconsin 

Opacifications  of 
classified  service 


Present  incumbent. 


2.  All  care  of  eyes 
and  opsi-ations  as 
needed. 


Illinois 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Kane. 


Dutiesi  Assists  Eye 
Surgeon  and  gives  medic- 
al treatment  in  eye 
eases  at  Infirmary. 


Wie. 


111. 


Nurse 


$90. 


$100. 

150.- 


$ 80. 
166.66 


Graduate  nurse  Bethany 
Hospital)  registered; 
12  yrs.  experience 
private  nursing  and 
hospital  nurse  as 
called. 


Dutiesi  Three  dispsn 
sary  periods  dally; 
nurse  of  individual 
cases  at  school  as 
needed. 


High  school  training; 
and  graduation  from  a 
nurses'  training 
school  of  an  accredi- 
ted hospital;  regis- 
tration; thorough 
knowledge  of  nursing 
and  hospital  methods; 
neatness;  sympathy. 
Judgment;  health. 

Dirtiest  Perform 
nursing  work. 


Minimum  age  21;  good 
health;  vision  and  hear- 
ing; registration. 


Supt. 

and 

Board 

of 

Admin. 


CivU 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Duties!  Nursing  service 
to  the  sick  and  infirm. 


Matron 


$80. 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 


$100. 

150. 


$60. 

75. 

and 

malnte 

nance. 


High  school  education; 
began  work  as  maid  and 
secured  place  through 
promotions;  15  yrs. 
at  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind. 


Duties f Plans  menus, 
directs  domestic  help, 
purchasing  agent  for 
students’  personal  buy- 
ing; general  supervi- 
sion of  rooms,  fumish- 
ings.  etc.  


High  school  training; 
5 yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; thorough 
knowledge  of  rules 
and  regulations  of 
the  institution; 
familiarity  with  mod- 
em methods  of  earing 
for  inmates  of  the 
type  in  question;  re- 
oogniied  proficiency 
in  performing  and  dir 
acting  housework, 
cooking  and  practical 
nursing;  sympathetic 
understanding;  tact; 
kind  disposition; 
firmness;  health. 

Duties!  Hesponsibili 
ty  for  domestic  af- 
fairs of  institution 
and  assist  in  caring 
for  comfort  and  wall 
being  of  inmatqs  and 
employees. 


Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing;  at 
least  two  years  high 
school  education  or 
its  equivalent,  exper- 
ience in  managiig  a 
household. 


Supt. 

and 

Board 

of 

Admin. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Dutles!  Supervisee 
houpe  offloers  and 
inmates. 


Super- 

visors 

(4) 


$45 3 

80 1 

plus 

mainte- 

nance. 


$100. 

150. 


$75. 

85 

and 

malnte, 

nance. 


High  school  education, 
common  sense  and  Judg- 
ment; good  character; 
practical  nurse  and 

homekseper -2 

Teacher  and  T.W.C.  A. 
worker -1. 

Duties!  Bupervisa  a 
group  of  children,  dir- 
ect character,  persona- 
lity, etc.  and  mend 
clothing.  One  also 
teaches  phyaical  aduca- 
tlon  of  girls. 


Elementary  sohool  . 
training;  high  sohool 
training  dselrabls; 

2 yrs.  qualifying 
experience;  rseogniisd 
proficiency  as  house- 
keeper, sympathetic 
understanding;  stren- 
gth; firmness;  tact; 
health. 

Duties iBesponaihllity 
for  comfort  amid  well 
being  of  a group  of 
•tudsnts;  oars  of 
domestic  affairs  of  a 
IBrtl  ualti 


Mint  mum  age  25;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  grammar  school 
education;  must  have 
served  at  least  one 
year  as  nurse  or  atten- 
dant. 

Duties!  Under  dirseti- 
on,  to  look  after 
physical  eonditloa  of 
a number  of  wards  and 
to  eupervlss  attendants 
and  employees  la  direct 
contact  with  patients. 


Supt. 

and 

Board 

of 

Admin. 


Civil 

Ssr- 

vios. 


Civil 

Sor- 

viea 


Placement 

Officer 

for 

Adult  s 


$90. 

meals 

and 

lodging, 


$150. 

225. 


^0 


High  Sohool  eduoatlsa; 
no  spsoial  tndning; 
no  experience  in  social 
ork;  only  previous 
experience  ears  of 
blindness  in  own  home. 


ompi  nsatlon  ii  kind  ii  addltlo 


Duties!  General  super- 
vision of  work  for  the 
blind;  dean  of  summer 
school  for  adult  blind. 
Very  little  visitation 
done. 

to  salary. 


College  graduation  wi- 
th major  in  soolal 
seienses;  5 yrs.  sool- 
nl  service  investiga- 
tion work;  knowledge 
of  industrial  methods 
and  rsqulrsments  in 
regard  to  employment; 
familiarity  with  the 
arte  and  crafts;  test; 
Judgment)  flrmneat; 
rwsouroafulness ; 
pleasing  personality; 
health. 

Duties!  Charge  of 
aotlvltlss  of  securing 
homes  or  employment 
for  members  of  school 
for  blind,  visit  per- 
sons already  placed; 
note  success  of  plaee- 
Aserable  and 


Board 

of 

Admin. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Personnel  Sitnrey  of  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIHD,  Kansas  City,  Kansas* 
<5ompari8oii  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois* 


Foeitlon 

8«larv- 

Training,  Experianoa  and  duties. 

Appointed  bv 

CaB8U 

*i0. 

m. 

Kansas 

Ho  qualifications 
specified  by  lav. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  seryica* 

Illinois 

Specificatxons  of 
classified  service* 

Kans. 

m. 

Placement 

Officer 

(cont*d) 

Present  incumbent 

end  study  data  from 
various  sources  deal- 
ing with  placement  of 
:he  blind;  secure  co- 
operation of  local  cl- 
ubs and  social  agenci- 
es; obtain  liistories 
of  persons  recently 
admitted  to  the  school 
keep  records;  make 
reports. 

Bookkeep- 

er. 

$90. 

meals 

and 

lodging 

$125. 

200. 

$ 85. 
110. 
and 

aainte- 

naace. 

High  school  and  spec- 
ial business  course; 

4 yrs  clerioal  exper- 
ience. 

I^tiest  Keep  books, 
has  charge  of  all 
supplies. 

'he  equivalent  of  high 
jchool  training;  2 yrs 
additional  training  in 
commerce  & accountancy 
in  an  institution  of  re 
sognised  standing;  know 
Ledge  of  general  princi 
3les  of  bookkeeping  and 
iccounting;  familxarity 
rith  modern  book,  card 
or  looseleaf  bookkeep 
Lng  systems;  ability  to 
follow  instructions 
sither  oral  or  written; 
proficiency  in  arith 
netio;  neatness;  accur 
a.cy;  judgment;  initia- 
tive; good  physical 
:ondition* 

)utiesJ  Under  super- 
rision  to  keep  a set  of 
30oks  or  maintain  the 
iccounting  records  of 
in  institution. 

iJinimum  age  21;  good 
lealth,  vision  and 
bearing;  high  school 
education;  knowledge 
of  double  entry  book- 
iceeping  and  various 
tinde  of  record  keeping; 
it  least  1 yr.  exper- 
ience in  modem  office 
nethods* 

Duties*  Under  chief 
clerk,  keeps  accurate 
accounts  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  of 
institution,  also,  of 
institution  population; 
compiles  reports; 
handles  valuables  of 
patients;  issues  passes 
ind  infomation  to 
risitors;  charge  or 
records;  general  cleri- 
cal duties  in  connection 
lith  records  of  patients 

Supt* 

and 

Board 

of 

Admin. 

Sivil 

Ser- 

vice 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Steno- 

grapher 

and 

Typewrit- 

ing 

Teacher. 

$80. 

$75. 

loo. 

$55. 

80. 

and 

mainte- 

nance* 

High  school  and  speci- 
al business  course; 

3 yrs.  experience* 

Duties!  Secretary  to 
Superintendent ; takes 
care  of  students  latter 
writing;  teaches  type- 
writing and  dictaphone* 

iigh  school  training, 
proficiency  in  spelling 
punctation  and  graomiar; 
ibility  to  take  dicta- 
tion at  80  words  a 
ninute;  accuracy;  neat- 
i03s;  health* 

^tiesi  General 
slerical  and  steno- 
graphic work* 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent  of 
high  school  education: 

2 yrs*  stenographic 
experience  preferred* 

Duties!  Take  dicta- 
tion 80-100  words  per 
minute  with  rapid  and 
accurate  transcription 
of  notes;  knowledge  of 
filing;  charge  of 
Superintendent  * s office 
during  his  absence; 
handling  correspondence 
performence  of  clerical 
and  other  duties  as 
Superintendent  * s 
secretary* 

Board 

of 

Admin* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 
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The  Deaf 


Kansaa  Sohool  for  the  Deaf«  History,  The  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  was  first  established 
at  Baldwin,  Kansas  In  1861.  In  1886  the  school  was  nored  to  Olathe,  Johnson  County,  and  that 
year  saw  the  actual  beginning  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  Kansas.  It  is  supported  by  the 
state  to  educate  deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  21,  who  are  too  deaf  to  attend  the 
public  schools.  It  is  sot  howewer  a school  for  children,  who,  although  they  possess  nornal 
hearing,  have  some  mental  defect  that  affects  the  speech  center.  Board,  tuition,  books,  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  in  ordinary  sickness  during  the  school  year  are  provided  free  by  the 
state.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  institution  is  a school  and  not  a charitable  "asylum”. 
The  pupils  attend  the  school  during  the  actual  school  year  and  do  not  live  there  during  the  sum> 
mar  vacation.  The  School  is  first  and  foremost  an  educational  institution. 

Physical  Plant.  The  main  building  is,  at  present,  a dangerous  fire  trap.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  children.  The  use  of  basement  rooms  for  continual  occupa- 
tion by  primary  classes  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  little  children.  There  is 
a great  need  for  a building  to  accommodate  the  primary  pupils. 

Purpose  and  Activities  of  the  School.  The  course  of  instruction  Is  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  The  oral  method  of  instruction  is  followed  and  those  who  cannot 
benefit  by  it  are  instructed  in  the  manual  department.  Those  who  are  capable  and  so  desire  are 
prepared  and  fitted  for  Galludalet  College,  the  outstanding  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

An  industrial  department  functions  and  instruction  in  cabinet  making,  shoe  making,  harness 
making,  painting,  manual  training  (wood  work),  baking,  pressing,  barberlng,  printing,  and  book- 
binding is  offered  the  boys.  Dressmaking,  embroidery,  cooking,  and  beauty  parlor  work  are  of- 
fered the  girls. 

Training  in  Language  and  Speech.  The  deaf  child  starts  his  school  life  with  neither 
speech  nor  language,  being  in  this  respect  subjected  to  an  initial  handicap  of  five  years  or 
more  chronologically,  and  an  even  greater  mental  or  comprehension  handicap.  After  entering 
school  he  must  acquire  the  fundamentals  of  language  and  speech  by  methods  vary  different  from 
those  employed  by  hearing  children.  Lack  of  vocabuj.ary  never  ceases  to  be  a handicap  to  learn- 
ing. A larger  proportion  of  sohool  time,  therefore,  must  be  spent  cn  language  and  speech.  After 
an  adequate  foundation  is  laid,  the  cvrriculum  is  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  hearing 
child.  The  subjects  taiight  are  those  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  and  first  two  grades  of 
high  school. 
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The  Farm.  Mr,  Menzemer’s  recommendation  In  his  last  biennial  report  that  the  land  belong- 
ing to  the  school  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  dairy  products,  poultry  products,  and  pork, 
is  a sound  recommendation.  A decided  saving  in  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  could  be  effected 
if  the  recommendation  were  followed. 

Vocational  Training.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  is  essentially  an  agricultural  state 
and  that  over  a third  of  the  present  enrollment  comes  from  the  farm,  it  seems  that  vocational  ag- 
riculture could  well  be  included  in  the  curricula  of  the  school.  The  Extension  Division  of  the 
Kansas  State  College  should  be  able  to  render  service.  Pupils  enrolled  during  the  last  two  years 
of  their  course  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  for  eleven  months.  Summer  months  could  be  de- 
voted to  practical  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  If  the  suggestions  made  for  better  utili- 
zation of  the  school  land  were  followed,  then  the  school  farm  could  be  utilized  for  laboratory 
purposes. 

Library  and  School  Books.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  should  be  improved  to  a marked  degree 
by  the  complete  revision  of  the  course  of  study  now  in  progress.  Attention  is  called  in  the  last 
biennial  report  to  the  need  for  school  books  and  library  references.  The  deficiency  in  this 
field  is  inexcusable.  This  is  a need  that  should  be  immediately  remedied.  Books  are  the  tools 
with  which  teachers  work  and  the  state  of  Kansas  should  supply  its  deaf  children  with  these 
vital  tools.  Sense  training  material  now  available  at  the  School  is  meager.  This  too  is  a lack 
that  should  be  remedied. 

Medical.  Medical  provision  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  educational  provision,  especially 
in  certain  types  of  deafness.  Deafness  should  be  made  a reportable  maladjustment  in  order  that 
correctional  steps  may  be  taken  imoiediately. 

Concentrated  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  medical  profession  and  to  acquaint 
the  general  public  with  the  grave  after  effects  of  many  diseases  of  childhood  which  result  in 
serious  and  progressive  loss  of  hearing. 

Discovery  and  Treatment.  No  plan  of  detection  and  medical  treatment  will  be  successful 
unless  provided  for  by  state  legislation.  Such  law  should  designate  that  there  be  adequate 
hearing  tests  conducted  annually  in  the  schools  to  provide  for  the  early  detection  of  hearing 
impairment;  that  annually  the  re-tests  of  those  showing  a defect  shall  follow  the  initial  tests; 
that  those  showing  hearing  impairment  shall  be  given  an  otological  examination  for  diagnosis; 
and  that  necessary  treatment  be  provided  for  prevention  (the  elimination  of  potential  deafness 
eases)  and  conservation  of  hearing. 
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Compulaory  Education  Law.  The  laws  prowiding  for  the  adequate  detection  and  reporting  of 


deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children,  as  well  as  for  their  compulsory  school  attendance,  should  be 
more  carefully  drawn  and  should  bo  emphatically  enforced. 

Reports  about  all  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  should  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Pupils,  Map  # 2 shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in 


the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  1931-32,  Mr.  Menzemer,  Superintendent  of  the  School  reports  that 
their  most  difficult  problem  is  to  seciire  an  accurate  census  of  deaf  children  in  the  state  in 
order  to  secure  their  enrollment  in  the  school  at  an  early  age.  An  effort  is  being  directed  to 
secure  a more  accurate  school  census  of  this  group  of  children  in  order  to  give  them  the  educa- 
tional advantages  the  state  provides. 


Wichita,  Kansas  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kansas 


Analysis  of  Student  Body.  In  1928  there  were  7 graduates  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the 
Deaf,  in  1930,  8,  and  in  1931  6 graduates.  Since  its  establishment  the  school  has  Instructed 
more  than  1500  pupils.  4 recent  graduates  have  gone  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  college. 

During  the  school  term  of  1931-1932,  244  students  were  enrolled  at  the  school.  An  analysis 
of  the  data  found  on  the  application  blanks  for  admission  to  the  school  revealed  some  interest- 
ing facts.  This  data  is  sunsnarlzed  in  Table  1. 


For  an  excellent  description  of  the  activities  of  the  school,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Book  of  Information  concerning  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  This  publication  was  com- 
piled and  printed  at  the  school  in  1930. 
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TABLE  I 


I.  ssx 

Male 130 

Female ............  114 

Total 244 

II.  RACE 

White 239 

Colored 5 

Total 244 

III.  AGE  ENTERED 

5 and  below 9 

6-8 132 

9-11 48 

12-14 30 

15-17 15 

18-20 2 

No  data 8 

Total 244 

IV.  RESIDENCE 

Kanaas* 243 

Outside  of  state..  0 

No  data 1 

Total 244 

V.  BIRTHPLACE 

Kansas 185 

Outside  Kansas 

(U.S. ) 53 

Foreign 1 

No  data 5 

Total 244 


VI,  AGE  OF  BECOMING  DEAF 

Born  deaf 84 

1-2  years 86 

3-4  years 18 

5-6.  year  8 9 

7-8  years 1 

9 and  over 7 

Unknown 24 

No  data 15 

Total 244 

VEI.  DEGREE  OF  DEAFNESS 

Totally 88 

Partially 132 

No  data.. 24 

Total 244 

VIII.  CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS 

Born  Deaf 84 

Scarlet  Fever 4 

"Flu" 24 

Spinal  Meningitis....  21 

Pneinnonia 5 

Measles 8 

Infantile  Paralysis..  7 

Unknown 33 

No  data 13 

Other  Causes. 45 

Total 244 


* See  Map 


H.  EYESIGHT  IMPAIRED 

Yes 16 

No 223 

No  data 5 

Total ............  244 

X.  LIP  READ 

Yes 115 

No 101 

No  date 28 

Total.... 244 

XI.  READ  OR  WRITE 

Yes....... 76 

No.,.,. 147 

No  data 21 

Total 244 

XII.  PARENTS'  OCCUPATION 

Farming 94 

Non  Farming 135 

No  data.... 15 

Total 244 

XIII.  PARENTS'  BIRTHPLACE 
Father 

United  States.....  213 

Foreign 20 

No  data 3 

Total 236 

Mother 

United  States 211 

foreign 22 

No  data.. 3 

Total 236 


The  following  tentative  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  analysis  of  the  student  popula- 
ion.  The  sexes  are  rather  evenly  divided  with  males  slightly  predominating;  all  the  pupils 
are  residents  of  the  state  and  76^  were  born  in  Kansas;  at  least  89.3jl&  of  the  pupils  had  Im- 


paired hearing  before  the  age  of  7 years;  36.1^  of  the  pupils  are  totally  deaf;  approximately 
one  half  of  the  pupils  could  lip  read  at  the  time  of  admission;  60.2^  coiLLd  not  read  or  write 
at  the  time  of  admission;  38.5^  of  the  parents  were  farmers. 

Wichita  School  Program  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  A "Hard  of  Hearing"  room  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Wichita  school  system  approximately  five  years  ago.  The  pupils  who  are  taught 
in  this  special  room  are  deaf  or  decidedly  hard  of  hearing,  Diurlng  the  past  year  about  twenty 
pupils  were  taught  in  this  one  special  room  in  Webster  School, 


t^^For  additional  information  about  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Thirty-fourth  Biennial  Report,  June  30,  1930  of  Supt.  H.  J.  Menzemer. 
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At  the  present  time  definite  lip  reading  work  la  carried  on  In  15  different  centers  in 
Wichita,  ill  schools  In  the  system  are  reached  by  this  method.  Nearly  112  pupils  were  taught 
lip  reading  by  this  method,  during  the  past  year. 

3 different  methods  were  used  to  dlseorer  pupils  who  needed  training  In  lip  reading.  Teach- 
ers dlscowered  obvious  eases  in  their  rooms;  severed  were  discovered  by  school  nurses  during 
the  routine  Aerlmeter  tests  and  a complete  survey  was  made  of  edl  children  from  the  third 
through  the  sixth  grade  in  the  entire  city  system  by  means  of  the  4i  Audiometer  tests. 

Special  Cases.  There  are  a variety  of  special  eases  in  the  field  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  which  can  only  be  mentioned  in  this  report.  The  following  cases  should  be  noted: 
borderline-deaf -hard  of  hearing;  blind-deaf;  the  pre-school  children  with  auditory  defect;  and 
deaf -feebleminded.  Far  too  often  children  in  the  latter  group  are  thought  to  be  mentally  dull 
and  find  themselves  placed  in  this  group  when  they  have  only  dulled  hearing.  On  the  other  hand, 
hearing  children  who  are  feeble  minded  are  many  times  thought  to  be  deaf  because  of  improper 
diagnosis. 

An  examination  of  the  children  classed  as  mentally  deficient  or  retarded  should  be  made  in 
order  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  adequate  sclentlfle  hearing  tests,  whether  their  hearing  is 
normal. 

Report  of  Thomas  S.  McAloney.^^^  In  1925  the  State  Board  of  Administration  ODg>loyed  Thomas 
S.  McAloney,  to  conduct  a survey  of  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf.  Progress  has  been  made  in 
following  several  of  Ur.  UcAloney’s  recommendations.  A great  many  of  his  suggestions  are  still 
pertinent.  Only  a few  of  the  more  outstanding  recommendations  are  included  in  this  report. 
Interested  readers  are  urged  to  study  the  report  in  full. 

Ur.  McAloney  and  Mr.  Menzemer  called  attention  to  the  low  salaries  paid  the  teachers  at  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf.  At  the  present  time  New  Jersey*s  minimum  salary  schedvile  in  its 
School  for  the  Deaf  is  as  large  as  the  maximum  salary  schedule  in  the  Kansas  School.  Teachers 
for  the  deaf  need  to  be  as  adequately  trained  as  those  of  normal  children,  and  in  addition  need 
special  preparation  for  their  definite  task.  The  Kansas  State  School  cannot  hope  to  continue 
to  attract  strong  teachers  with  its  present  low  salary  schedule. 

The  Personnel.  The  Salaries  and  Qualifications  for  Kansas  are  compared  with  Wisconsin  and 
New  Jersey  in  the  following  schedule: 


Report  of  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  of  the  Deaf,  Colorado. 
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Personnel  Survey  of  THE  SCHOOL  -FOR  THE  DEAF>  Olathe,  Kansas* 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Dirties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey. 


PoBxtion 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  and  Dirties 

Appoint  ed  by 

Kans. 

Wis. 

N.  J. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  la*. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 

New  Jersey 

Specifications  of  1 

classified  service* 

Cans*  y 

Fie. 

N.J. 

Superin- 

tendent* 

$250. 

and 

nairt  e- 
nance. 

$300. 

375, 

Present  incumbent 

A.B.,  M.  A.,  1 yr. 
special  training  in 
work  for  the  deaf  at 
Washington,  D,  C.,  7 
yrs*  experience  teach- 
ing the  deaf;  20  yrs# 
as  superintendent. 

Duties*  Employ  teach- 
ers and  officer,  super- 
vise all  school  work; 
be  responsible  for  all 
supplies  and  other 
property;  be  responsi- 
ble for  condition  of 
buildings  and  grounds; 
for  welfare  of  pupils; 
decide  on  eligibility 
of  teachers;  keep  up 
office  work  incidental 
to  an  institution  of 
this  kind. 

College  graduation 
with  major  in  psycho- 
logy,  education  and 
applied  arts;  exten- 
sive qualifying  ex- 
perience, at  least 
5 yrs.  in  a directory 
and  eupeirvisory  ca- 
pacity; thorough 
knowledge  of  school 
and  institutional 
management ; familiar- 
ity with  lip-reading 
and  sign  language; 
organizing  and  admini- 
strative ability; 
sympathetic  under- 
standing of  deaf; 
tact;  judgment;  health 

Duties*  Responsibi- 
lity for  opei*ation 
and  maintenance  of 
school  and  custody 
of  those  in  attendance 

See  comparleon  for  1 

teaching  staff  only. 

t 

ioard  3i 
f 5e 

Ldmini  r: 
itra- 
ion. 

vil 

r- 

ce* 

liatron 

$80. 

and 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry* 

$100. 

150. 

Slemeutary  school 
training  and  special 
study  at  home  by  cor- 
respondence course;  ex 
perience  as  Court 
House  Matron,  assist- 
ant to  dentist,  prac- 
tical nursing  and  house 
mother  at  Baker 
University* 

Dutiess  Issuing  suppli- 
es, making  menus,  mark- 
ing clothing;  inventory 
of  all  rooms,  full 
charge  of  domestic 
help;  responsibility 
of  school  parties; 
banquets,  etc.,  over- 
seeing cleaning  of 
buildings;  overseeing 
kitchen,  dining  room, 
assisting  in  hospital 
when ■ necessary  and 
various  other  duties 
over  all  buildings, 
laundry,  etc. 

High  school  training; 

5 yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
with  modern  methods 
of  caring  for  the 
deaf;  recognized  pro- 
ficiency in  housework; 
cooking  and  practical 
nursing;  sympathetic 
understanding;  super- 
visory ability;  tact; 
kind  disposition; 
firmness;  health* 

Duties*  Responsibilit j 
for  domestic  affairs  ol 
institution  and  assist 
in  caring  for  comfort 
and  well  being  of 
pupils. 

See  comparison  for 
teaching  staff  only* 

5uper- 
int  en 
dent  • 

3ivil 

Ser- 

vice 

School 

Principal 

1 

Coz 

$138.75 

and 

mainte- 

nance 

^ensation 

$200. 

250. 

La  kinc 

1 in  addi^ 

College  graduation;  2 
yrs.  training  in  Indi- 
ana School  for  Deaf 
(Normal  Dept.);  summer 
courses  in  Clark  School 
Northampton,  Mass, 
siunmer  course  in  Asao- 
ciation  Training  School 
Milwaukee,  Wis«,  'summer 
course  in  lip-reading, 
Bruhn  School,  Talladi- 
gan,  Ala;  19  yrs.  exper 
ience  teaching  in  State 
Schools  for  the  deaf; 

5 yrs*  supervising 
principal  in  the  North 
Dakota  School  for  the 
Deaf* 

Duties*  Supervision  and 
direction  of  school 
irork;  aiding  all 

teachers  where  the 
principal  may  deem  help 
advisable;  supervision, 
under  the  superintend- 
ent of  discipline  of 
both  teachers  and 
pupils;  act  as  chair- 
man of  practically  all 
committees  that  have  t 
deal  with  pupils* 

.on  to  salary. 

College  graduation  witl 
major  in  education; 
state  teachers  license 
extended  qualifying  ex- 
perience thorough  know- 
ledge of  administrativ( 
methods;  familiairity 
with  modern  approved 
educational  methods  of 
handling  the  deaf; 
organizing  and  super- 
visory ability;  leader- 
ship; judgment;  tact; 
good  physical  conditioi 

Dutiess  Responsibility 
for  the  educational 
activities  of  the 
school. 

0 
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1 See  comparison  for 
teaching  staff  only* 
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1 , 

T 

Super- 

inten 

lent* 

3ivil 

5er- 

rice. 

^•rsonnol  Sui^ey  of  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF|  Olathe ^ Kansas* 

Comparison  of  Salary)  Qualifications > and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Kew  Jersey* 


Position 

Salary 

Trail 

ling.  Experience  and  Duties 

Lppointed  by 

Kansa 

Vis. 

V.  J. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 

epecified  hy  lew- 

Wisconsin 
Specifications  of 

«Arwie«. 

Hew  Jsrssy 

Specifications  of 
el.Bwlfied  serwif.e.  . 

Kans. 

Vis. 

N.J. 

Nursa 

lios. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

$100.. 

150. 

Present  incumbent 

Registered  Nurse,  Re- 
search Hospital,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.|  special  6 
weeks  course  in  princi- 
ples of  Public  Health 
Nursing,  UniTorsity  of 
Minnesota!  2 yrs.  ex- 
perience as  County  Red 
Cross  Nurse  and  5 yrs. 
as  city  school  nurse. 

Dutiesi  Oeneral  nursing 
duties  Including  acci- 
dents, minor  wounds, 
ear  treatments,  special 
diets,  general  super- 
rleion  of  health  of  the 
children,  hospital  care 
of  all  kinds. 

Sraduation  from  a 
nurses  training  school 
of  an  accredited  hoe- 
pltal;  regletratloB! 
thorough  knowledge  of 
geneiwd  nursing  and 
hospital  methode; 
neatness;  sympathy. 
Judgment;  good  physi- 
cal condition. 

Dutiesi  Perform  nur- 
sing work. 

Sse  comparison  for 
tsaehlng  staff  only. 

Supt. 

CivU 

Ser- 

vice. 

• 

Academic 

Teachers 

(23) 

>125— 3 
130—1 
135—2 
140—5 
145—2 
150—2 
155—2 
160—2 
170—1 
190—1 
85., 
meals 
and 

lodging 
2 

$150. 

200. 

Minimum 

—$1400. 

Uazimum 

—$3500. 

Uinlmum  qualifications; 
high  school  education 
ind  1 yr.  special  train 
Lng  for  the  deaf. 
Sxpsriencei  Arerags 
experience  with  deaf 
prior  to  present  posi- 
;ion  —5  yrs. 

Lrerage  number  of  yrs. 

Lt  Kansas  School — 8.8  yr 

Dutiesi  Conducting 
classes;  directing 
extra  curricular  acti- 
▼itles  such  as  liter- 
ary society,  parties, 
picnics,  Sunday  School. 

College  graduation 
with  major  in  subject 
to  be  taught  and  spec- 
ial courses  in  educa- 
tion; state  certifi- 
cate; 5 yre.  qualify- 
ing experience;  famil- 
iarity with  modem 
methods  of  handling 
.pupils  who  are  juven- 
ile offenders;  leader- 
ship; judgment;  tact; 
good  physical  condi- 
tion. 

Dutiesi  To  conduct 
classes  In  specified 
grade,  activity  or 
vocation. 

Minimum  Salary — 

$1,400. 

Maximum  Senary — 

$3,500. 

Qualifieatlonsi 
8.  B.  Dsgras  plus 
one  year  training  in 
teaching  the  deaf* 

8upt» 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Tocationnl 

Teachere 

(7) 

)65.  & 
i meals 
X veek 
1 

)95. 

seals. 
Lodging, 
laundry— 
1 

)120.  & 
Beals«>*l 

)135.— 1 

)140.  & 
seals— 1 

)145.83 
)150.— 1 

Minimum 

—$1400. 

Maximum 

—$3500* 

1 Average  industrial  or 
vocational  experience 
— 17  yrs* 

Dutiesi  Teaching  clas- 
ses In  specified  voca- 
tioU)  performing 
practical  related  vork 
of  the  institution* 

See  Aeadenie  Teacher. 

Minimum  Salary— 

$1,400. 

Maximum  Salary — 

#3,500. 

Minimum  trainingi2 
yrs  Vocational 
Teachers'  Training 
in  an  approved  teacher 
training  school.  Of- 
ten accept  trade  ex- 
perience in  lieu  of 
training  for  teaching 
deaf. 

Supt. 

Jivil 

5er- 

rice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

Buper- 

TiBore 

(6) 

)50. 5 

)65. 1 

^Comp( 

(Matron 

$50.. 

75.-^ 

nsation 

1 

in  kind 

Klementary  school 
training— 2 

High  school 3 

Business  College 1 

Previous  experience 

1 2 yrs. 

1 1 

In  Kansas  School 

1 7 yrs. 

1— — 10  yrs 
1 1 

Dutiesi  Supervision  of 
sork  and  play  of  a 
group  of  pupils  and  car 
of  clothing. 

0 addition  to  salary. 

Elementary  school 
training;  high  school 
training  desirable;  2 
yrs*  ({oallfylDg  exper- 
ience; recognised  pro* 
fielency  in  housekeep- 
ing and  repairing 
clothing;  kind  dlsposl* 
tion;  firmness;  tact; 
Judgment;  health* 

Duties!  Responsibility 
for  domestic  affairs  In 
s cottage  or  building 
of  the  institution  and 
sssist  in  paring  for 
comfort  and  wellbeing 
of  inmates  and  employ* 
ees* 
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Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Personnel  Surrey  of  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  Olnthe,  Eensae 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  vlth  those  of  Viseonsin  and  He*  Jersey, 


Fositiea 

Salary 

Training,  Experience  sad  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Krtibab 

WlB. 

H.  J. 

Kansas 

No  quallfieatiens 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  serriee 

Mew  Jersey 

Specifications  of 
classified  serriee 

Kans* 

Wis. 

i.j. 

Steward 

»uo. 

and 

nainte* 

nance* 

1150. 

250. 

Present  Incumbent 

Business  Course;  5 yrs. 
clerical  experlmee; 
ability  to  buy  for  in- 
stitution. 

Duties 1 Not  stated. 

High  school  training 
and  additional  train- 
ing in  accounting 
end  business  methods; 

4 yrs.  experience; 
ability;  Judgment; 
reliability;  health. 

Duties  1 Besponsiblllt;^ 
for  business  manage- 
ment of  institution. 

Super-  C 
.nt  end-  S 
snt  7 

iTil 

er- 

ice* 

Clerk 

Iso. 

and 

mainte- 

nance* 

100. 

125. 

High  School,  business 
course;  11  yrs.  cleri- 
cal experience. 

Duties:  Not  stated. 

High  school  training; 

2 yrs.  clerical  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
office  methods;  abil- 
ity; accuracy;  health. 

Duties:  Clerical  work 

under  superrision. 

Supar- 

inten- 

dent. 

Clril 

Ser- 

Tice. 

Secretary 

Iso. 

and 

mainte- 

nance* 

Iioo. 

125. 

2 yrs*  Unirersity  and 
business  college* 

IHities*  Stenography 
and  clericals 

High  school  traialng; 

2 yrs*  office  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
modem  office  methods; 
ability  to  t ake  dicta- 
tion at  rate  of  100 
words  a minute  and 
type  at  40  words  a 
minute*  Neatness; 
accuracy;  health* 

Duties!  Stenographic 
and  clerical* 

Super- 

inten- 

dent* 

CiTil 

Ser- 

Tice* 

125 

Politleal  Patronage.  In  eondueting  -fchia  study,  letters  of  Inquiry  were  sent  to  leading 


authorities  on  the  subject  of  Institutions  for  teaching  the  deaf.  The  following  quotation 

from  a letter  from  a national  authority  In  the  field  Is  quoted: 

"The  one  point  which  I would  call  to  your  attention.  If  you  will  pardon  the 
Inference,  Is  that  sonethlng  should  be  done  to  take  yo\ir  school  for  the 
deaf  out  of  politics.  It  has  been  my  experience  coyerlng  a period  of  twenty- 
flwe  years  of  work  with  the  deaf,  that  the  most  constructlYs  type  of  work  Is 
being  done  In  states  where  a board  of  control  Is  so  unhampered  that  they  can 
continue  In  office  an  administration  which  Is  putting  orer  a constructlre 
piece  of  work. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  In  my  Judgment  a ten-year  program  is  none 
too  long  a time  in  which  to  bring  about  a well-rounded  program  of  activities 
for  a residential  school  for  the  deaf.  Progressive  work  on  the  part  of  the 
child  must  be  considered.  Certain  influences  within  the  staff  must  be  con- 
sidered. Various  Improvements  are  essential  to  a change  of  policy  and  must 
be  Inaugurated,  all  of  which  takes  time. 

I am  not  attempting  to  criticize  the  retention  or  removal  of  any  superintend- 
ent at  the  Kansas  School  within  recent  years,  but  I do  feel  that  a superin- 
tendent cannot  do  his  best  when  laboring  under  the  Impression  that  he  may 
be  removed  from  office  without  cause  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  by  any 
other  official  other  than  by  a member  of  a non-partisan  Impartial  board  of 
education  which  through  years  of  experience  has  learned  to  know  the  details 
and  particulars  of  an  Institution.” 

THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 


The  mentally  handicapped  group  of  children  In  Kansas  is  predominantly  neglected  by  public 
welfare,  by  the  medical  profession,  by  the  educational  system,  and  by  our  policy  of  institu- 
tional treatment.  When  we  say  that  the  state  offers  custodial  care  only,  for  the  group  of  ex- 
tremely mentally  handicapped;  the  insane,  the  Imbecile,  the  idiot,  the  epileptic,  we  have  told 
the  Kansas  story  with  but  few  exceptions  of  treatment  given  by  private  institutions  or  agencies. 
We  will  turn  to  the  reports  of  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene  held  in 
Washington  in  May,  1930,  to  open  to  us  the  vast,  untouched  fields  la  this  realm  of  work  and 
refer  to  them  frequently  to  Indicate  preventive  programs  which  must  be  included  In  our  general 
scheme  of  public  welfare  in  Kansas.  The  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped Include  care  for  both  adtilts  and  children.  The  division  of  this  report  Into  the  two 
sections,  adult  rehabilitation  and  child  welfare,  makes  It  necessary  to  discuss  the  state  Insti- 
tutions for  mental  diseases  in  the  two  sections.  One,  therefore,  is  not  complete  without  the 
other. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 


THE  FEEBLEMINDED 


The  Laws,  The  laws  governing  the  State  Training  School  at  Winfield  are  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  as  the  following  illustrations  will  show; 

76-1605,  Persons  Admitted, 

The  board  of  administration  shall  admit  into  said  training  school  all  idiotic 
and  imbecile  youths  who  have  been  residents  of  the  state  of  Kansas  six  months, 
and  are  not  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  who  are  incapable  of  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  common  schools, 

76-1607,  Age  of  Inmates:  Compensation  paid  by  Non-residents, 

If  the  capacity  of  the  institution  allows  the  reception  of  pupils  besides  those 
above  described,  the  board  of  administration  may  admit  persons  of  greater  age, 
and  persons  not  resident  of  the  state, 

76-1608.  Object  of  Institution;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Training, 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  and  educate  those  received  so  as  to 
render  them  more  comfortable,  happy,  and  better  fitted  to  care  for  and  support 
themselves.  To  this  end  the  board  of  administration  shall  provide  such  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  training  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  as  the 
facilities  furnished  by  the  state  will  allow,  including  shops  and  employment 
of  teachers  of  trades,  who  may  be  discharged  at  any  time  for  cause. 

According  to  definition,  the  imbecile  and  idiot  are  below  a mental  age  level  capable  of  re- 
ceiving education,  they  do  in  fact  include  those  individuals  incapable  of  caring  for  their 
most  rudimentary  needs. 

The  name  of  the  Institution,  State  Training  School  and  the  stated  pirrpose  toward  the  in- 
mates "to  render  them  more  comfortable,  happy,  and  better  fitted  to  care  for  and  support  them- 
selves" gives  one  the  impression  of  a vocational  school  in  reality,  A .visit  to  the  institu- 
tion convinces  one  that  it  is  a custodial  institution  for  the  helpless. 

The  Institution, The  institution  has  a wide  range  of  types  of  children,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  and  of  chronological  age.  It  is  also  true  that  the  social  behavior  of 
these  inmates  ranges  from  innocence — so  far  as  social  violation  is  concerned — to  what  the 
Superintendent  calls  the  most  perverted  and  depraved  of  individuals.  With  such  a variety  of 
cases,  overcrowding  is  a dangerous  practice,  for  the  child-like  minds  of  these  persons  are  more 
than  ordinarily  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  persons  around  them. 

Overcrowding,  The  population,  which  has  in  recent  years  averaged  nearly  1000  is  near  the 
maximum  for  the  accommodations  available.  An  unfinished  third  floor  in  the  institution’s 
newest  and  beat  building  may,  when  finished,  accommodate  fifty  or  more  women  of  the  type  that 


Report  of  visit  of  A,  E.  Howell  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  the 
Commission, 
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is  Bora  nsarly  self  ralisat.  Ths  lover  tyjAs  in  the  custodial  ward  will  continue  to  be  crowded 
STen  with  the  new  sun-rooms  now  in  construction.  There  la  at  the  present  time  a waiting  list  of 
sms  40  to  50  cases  committed  to  the  school,  but  who  are  unable  to  get  in.  Some  of  these  are 
reported  to  be  of  the  worst  types  of  cases. 

Classificatitti.  Classification  is  Tory  poor.  High  grade  pupils,  as  young  as  5 or  6,  wore 
placed  with  older  low  grade  and  adxilt  patients  with  rery  bad  habits.  Normal  children  were  cared 
for  by  defeetiwes.  Inmates  sit  about  in  idleness.  Some  were  tied  to  the  wall  or  astride  table 
legs  with  their  ankles  tied  together  because  "they  bother  other  children  and  knock  them  over." 
Other  patients  were  in  charge  of  them. 

Case  Records.  Inasmuch  as  this  institution  deals,  with  problems  of  mentality  and  personality 
deficiencies,  much  information  concerning  these  factors  is  necessary  before  proper  treatment 
and  classification  can  be  administered.  The  records  of  each  ease  in  the  school  should  Include 
a thorough  analysis  of  the  psychological,  sociological,  physiological  and  medical  aspects  of 

the  case. 

Social  histories  are  taken  from  admission  blanks  filled  in  by  the  probate  courts  who  caamit 
patients.  Records  of  Inmates  consist  of: 

1.  Hi story- -consists  of  a statement  in  a loose  leaf  columnar  book. 

2.  File  by  Counties  - 5"  x 3"  cards. 

3.  Alphabetical  file  - 5"  x 3"  cards,  in  two  dlTlsions,  "aetlwe"  and  "InactiTC*. 

4.  Case  file  - 8^  x 11"  - one  folder  for  an  inmate  or  family  with  correspondence,  com- 
mitment papers,  etc.,  filed  numerically. 

5.  Index  to  Histories  - a loose  leaf  ring  binder  6"  x 9"  with  page  and  ease  number. 

6.  "Inmate  Register",  statistical,  - also  loose  leaf  6"  x 9". 

7.  "Day  Book"  - a list  by  buildings  - loose  leaf  6"  x 9"  with  transfer,  moTement  of 
patients,  etc. 

8.  "Uaillng  List"  - (Roster)  with  name,  county,  number,  ward  and  remarks. 

Records  are  in  charge  of  the  steward  and  the  office  assistants.  The  system  could  well  be 
slnq>llfled  in  order  to  give  better  service.  There  were  no  adequate  social  case  histories  on 
record,  no  psychiatric,  mental  or  educational  records. 

Formal  School  Work  and  Recreation.  Formal  schooling  is  provided  on  a half-time  basis  for 
forty  of  the  approximate  1000  inmates.  This  is  a promising  development  as  the  state  owes  such 
opportunity  to  each  Inmste  who  is  capable  of  receiving  profit  from  such  Instruction.  The  life 
of  a child  may  be  enriched  and  made  happier  if  he  may  develop  toward  his  potentialities.  It  is 
along  this  lino  that  certain  skills  should  be  developed  ftirther.  Children  who  can  learn  to 
read,  write,  or  do  number  work,  to  weave  rugs,  make  baskets,  do  simple  sewing  or  fancy  work. 
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and  to  make  pieces  of  woodwork,  should  have  the  pririlege  of  learning  and  using  such  abilities. 

While  there  are  some  play  facilities,  there  seems  to  be  no  program  of  wholesome  physical 
recreation  and  IWtle  or  no  responsible  direction  of  play.  These  children  need  games  and  should 
haws  ample  facilities  for  such  play  both  indoors  and  out.  Adequate  outside  space  for  physical 
recreation  is  not  proYlded,  nor  do  the  children  have  sufficient  Indoor  recreational  facilities. 
This  is  a serious  limitation  of  the  institution’s  activities  that  should  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. Picture  shows  are  provided  once  each  week.  It  is  observed  that  the  inmates  who  are 
not  working  are  chiefly  engaged  in  Just  sitting  around,  both  Indoors  and  out.  This  lack  of  oc- 
cupation for  institutional  types  of  population  is  bad.  The  need  of  directed  play  for  those  not 
physically  incapacitated  is  evident. 

The  children  of  the  higher  tsrpes  attend  a Sunday  School  service.  Frequently  groups  of  child- 
ren take  walks  in  care  of  a leader.  A child  craves  entertainment  whether  he  be  a young  child 
or  an  "old"  child,  and  normal  satisfaction  of  this  craving  is  the  basis  of  effective  morale, 

A more  extended  entertainment  program  of  a variety  fitted  to  the  mentality  of  the  children  would 
serve  to  keep  the  mental  processes  of  the  higher  types  in  balance  and  for  others  whose  contacts 
cmd  interests  are  so  closely  circumscribed  wou^d  Insure  a more  healthful  mental  life. 

The  study  of  the  State  Training  School  was  directed  toward 

1.  Analysis  of  194  Inmates  of  highest  mental  level; 

2.  Analysis  of  personnel  qualifications  and  salaries  and  comparison  with  standards 
required  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois; 

3.  An  inspection  of  the  treatment  and  training. 

The  Psychological  Testing  at  State  Training  School^ ^ ^ 

There  are  many  issues  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  secured  in  the  psychological 
testing  at  Winfield.  This  Infonaatlon  should  be  valuable  to  anyone  making  a progreua  for  these 
deficient  persons,  especially  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  near  their  potential  developanent 
in  the  institution. 

The  Two  Major  Issues  in  the  Study,  Two  major  Issues  are  involved  in  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mental  level  of  these  persons.  The  first,  whether  or  not  these  persons  are  capable 
of  being  brought  to  the  place  where  they  might  be  paroled  to  do  work  outside  the  institution. 

This  problem  is  one  which  has  net  been  attacked  strongly  in  Winfield,  because  of  adherence  to 
principles  of  low  per  capita  cost  to  the  state.  Obviously,  some  definite  training  and  recon- 

(1) 

Dr.  Bert  A.  Nash's  report  on  State  Training  School 
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ditloning  would  be  necessary  in  most  cases  before  an  inmate  could  be  sent  out,  even  under  su- 
per t1  si  on. 

It  Is  conceded  that  any  adolescent  who  attains  a mental  age  of  ten  or  more  years  Is  a po- 
tentially Independent  person,  so  far  as  mentality  is  concerned.  Many  jobs  and  tasks  require  no 
more  development  than  that.  In  fact  thousands  of  persons  of  less  than  ten  years'  mentality  are 
Independent  economically.  Even  though  the  economic  problem  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered, there  is  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  placing  persons  in  the  State  Training  School 
when  social  or  emotional  disturbances  are  the  predominant  factors  rather  than  deficient  mental- 
ity. If  this  institution  is  to  be  regarded  as  a place  for  the  training  of  the  mentally  de- 
ficient, it  should  be  true  that  those  whose  mentality  is  high  enough  to  permit  of  learning  sim- 
ple tasks  should  be  trained  for  such  tasks.  Later  they  could  bo  paroled  to  competent  persons 
for  such  work  as  they  are  capable  of  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  factors  other  than  mental 
retardation  are  to  be  construed  as  proper  qualifications  for  commitment  the  institution  must  bo 
considered  merely  as  a detention  or  custodial  home  for  social,  emotional  and  mental  misfits. 

The  other  problem  which  is  presented  by  the  analysis  of  the  data  has  to  do  with  the  function 
of  the  institution  educationally,  regardless  of  the  inmate's  ultimate  parole.  There  is  little 
question  but  that  there  are  in  the  school  many  children  and  some  adolescents  who  could  profit 
by  some  instruction.  The  nature  of  the  training  will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  limitations 
and  needs  of 'the  inmates  individually,  but  Irrespective  of  its  nature,  the  educational  function 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  Data  from  the  Investigation. 

194  cases  were  examined.  Practically  all  of  these  were  given  a two  hour  individual  exami- 
nation utilizing  the  materials  indicated'  below.  These  194  cases  were  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
level  to  be  found  in  the  institution,  but  some  of  them  could  not  qualify  as  auch,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  others  who  might  well  be  in  the  group  but  who  were  not  brought  to  our 
attention. 

The  Testing  Materials 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  the  following  materials  ware  used: 

a.  Stanford  Blnet  Mental  Test 

(For  those  mentally  more  than  3 years  old) 

b.  Herring  Binet  Mental  Test 

(For  those  to  whom  the  Stanford  had  recently  been  given) 

c . Kuhlraann  Blnet  Mental  Test 

(For  those  whose  mental  level  was  less  than  3 years) 

d.  The  Pintner  Paterson  Performance  Scale 

(For  those  whose  mental  level  was  more  than  6 years) 
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e.  The  Merrill  Palmer  Scale 

(For  those  whose  mental  lerel  was  less  than  6 years) 

f.  The  Detroit  Kindergarten  Test. 


In  addition  to  the  above  materials,  certain  measurements  were  made,  including  height,  weight, 
sitting  height,  strength  of  grip,  head  length  and  breadth,  and  visual  acuity. 

During  the  course  of  the  examinations,  the  examiners  noted  peculiarities  of  behavior  and 
emotional  control,  but  these  of  course,  must  be  discounted  somewhat,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects 
were  trying  hard  to  make  an  impression  and  so  were  n>t  acting  normally.  The  observations  of  the 
examiners,  however,  must  be  considered  as  throwing  some  ligL.  on  tba  powers  of  the  subject  in 
making  adjustments  to  situations. 

For  each  subject  we  have  a score  on  the  Binet  (abstract  or  verbal  test)  and  for  must  sub- 
jects a score  on  the  performance  or  non-verbal  tests.  (Those  who  were  clearly  low  grade  on  the 
Binet  test  were  not  given  the  Pintner  Paterson  or  the  Merrill  Palmer  scale.  ) 

Chronological  Ages  of  Group 

Table  No.  I presents  a distribution  of  the  cases  in  terms  of  their  chronological  ages.  The 
median  chronological  age  of  those  tested  was  17^  years,  with  a range  from  2 years  to  50  years. 


TABLE  I 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 
(11  years  - 11  years,  11  months) 


Tears 

Frequency 

Tears 

Frequency 

49-50 

1 

23-24 

7 

47-48 

0 

21-22 

15 

45-46 

0 

43-44 

1 

19-20 

16 

41-42 

4 

17-18 

16 

15-16 

20 

39-40 

1 

13-14 

22 

37-38 

3 

11-12 

16 

35-36 

4 

33-34 

5 

9-10 

17 

31-32 

6 

7-8 

8 

5-6 

4 

29-30 

9 

3-4 

2 

27-28 

8 

1-2 

1 

25-26 

8 

N - 194 

Med.  - 17-^  years 

Rauige  - 2 yrs.  to  50  yrs. 
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Chart  No.  I !•  a pictorial  prasancation  of  the  scatter  of  these  same  ages. 

CHAliT  I 

DiaTRIBOTION  OF  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Chronological  Agea 

In  Tahl*  II  la  presented  the  distribution  of  mental  ages  according  to  the  Binet  (verbal- 
abatract)  Intelligence  tests.  The  median  mental  age  of  the  cases  tasted  was  6-3/4  years  bn  this 
type  of  test,  indicating  that  the  group  could  well  be  considered  low  grade.  The  range  of  mental 
age,  howewer,  was  from  2 years  to  14  years.  This  mental  age  is  of  no  great  value  alone,  for 
the  intelligence  level  is  determined  by  the  relation  existing  between  one's  chronological  age 
and  the  mental  age.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  in  this  group  are  25  cases  who  score  10  years 
or  more  in  mental  age  means  that  these  at  least  have  mentality  of  a type  to  make  them  unfit  for 
permanent  residence  in  the  institution. 
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TABLE  II 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  M.  A.’s  ON  BINET  BY  HALF  YEARS 

(14  years  a 14  years  to  14  years,  5 months) 

14%  years  » 14  years,  six  me.  to  14  years,  11  mo.) 


Years 

Frequency 

Years 

Frequency 

14 

1 

7% 

19 

13^ 

1 

7 

16 

13 

1 

12% 

1 

oi 

16 

12 

4 

6 

18 

12 

Hi 

3 

5 

8 

11 

5 

4% 

9 

10% 

2 

10 

7 

4 

3 

9% 

4 

3% 

5 

3 

3 

9 

12 

2% 

4 

»% 

13 

2 

3 

8 

18 

N - 188 

Med.  M.A. 

- 6-3/4  yrs. 

Range  - 2 

yr.  to  14  yrs. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  107  cases  whose  mental  age  is  7 years  or  ;aore. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  committed  to  the  idea  that  a child  with  mentality  of  7 years  is  fully  able  to 
profit  by  some  school  training,  we  begin  to  see  something  of  the  educational  problem  here,  were 
we  to  attempt  to  provide  opportunities  of  some  sort  for  all  in  the  school  who  might  profit  by  it. 
There  are  also,  scattered  through  the  cases  scoring  less  than  7 years  mentally,  several  cases  who 
are  chronologically  low  as  well  and  hence  might  also  be  potential  candidates  for  training.  Chart 
II  shows  this  distribution  in  graphic  form. 


CHART  NO.  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MENTAL  AGES  ON  BINET  TESTS,  BY  HALF  YEAR  UNITS. 
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The  Mental  Level  as  Shown  by  Performance  Tests 


The  distribution  shown  in  Table  III  is  the  result  of  the  performance  testing  (form  boards, 
block  tests,  etc,)  The  median  mental  age  of  the  cases  on  this  test  is  7^  years,  slightly  more 
than  on  other  types  of  tests.  Here  again  we  find  many  cases  higher  than  10  years  of  age  mental- 
ly, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  borderline  between  the  normal  and  subnormal  groups.  These  two 
groups  of  tests  are  used  in  an  effort  to  get  at  as  many  phases  of  a child’s  development  as  pos- 


sible. Sometimes  persons  who  have  been  denied  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  denied  use  of 


words  freely  will  show  higher  development  in  tasks  involving  muscular  manipulation.  These  tests 
do  not  measure  exactly  the  same  thing  but  are  used  rather  to  supplement  each  other. 


TABLE  III 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDIAN  MENTAL  AGES  ON  PERFORMANCE 

BY  HALF  YEARS 

(10  years  - 10  yrs.  to  10  yrs.  5 mo.) 

10^  yrs.  - 10  yrs,  6 mo.  to  10  yr.  11  mo.) 


Years 


Frequency 


Years 


Frequency 


14 

6 

13| 

1 

7 

13 

5 

2 

0| 

12 

1 

6 

111 

0 

5 

11 

4 

4| 

10| 

4 

10 

7 

4 

9| 

12 

3 

9 

4 

2| 

7 

2 

8 

8 

N - 163  1^ 

Med,  M,A,  - years 

Range  - 3 yrs.  to  14  years 


11 

SO 

10 

14 

13 

14 
6 

5 

4 

0 

2 

3 

0 


The  data  indicate  that  on  both  tests  there  are  many  who  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  by  fui-nlshing  some  educational  assistance.  The  mental  levels  revealed  by  the  tests  in 
reality  are  very  conservative,  inasmuch  as  the  tests  have  been  standardized  on  what  we  call 
normal  children  - that  is,  children  with  ordinary  opportunities  and  environment.  Those  cases 
in  the  institution  who  have  been  there  for  several  years  are  obviously  at  u disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  the  work  of  normal  groups.  We  might  infer  that  many  of  these  children  have  done 
very  well,  considering  the  fact  that  they  have  lived  in  recent  years  (and  many  through  most  of 
their  lives)  in  a non-stimulating  environment. 


CD 


The  coefficient  of  correlation  between  the  two  test  series  for  those  children  is  ,71  ,026. 
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CHART  No»  III 


DIAGRAM  OF  MENTAL  AGES  ON  PERFORMANCE  TESTS  BY  UNITS  OF  HALF  YEARS 


Mental  development,  as  measured  by  the  materials  used,  is  in  many  ways  a function  of  the 
environment.  Although  the  materials  are  supposed  to  be  independent  of  any  particular  formal 
school  learning,  it  is  evident  that  the  materials  cannot  be  independent  of  normal  life  situations* 
Those  who  have  been  denied  normal  life  contacts  through  isolation  in  the  institution  will  have 
to  suffer  to  a degrea.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  say  the  scores  on  the  tests  are  conservative  ae 
a whole  and  that  there  is  a rich  field  for  educational  endeavor  which  should  be  a part  of  the 
program  for  those  who  score  high  enough  mentally  to  profit  by  it. 

The  Distribution  of  Intelligence  i^uotients 

The  mental  age  was  Indicated  as  being  of  Inadequate  significance  in  the  case  of  a partic- 
ular child.  Wo  are  interested  in  knowing  how  old  a child  is  mentally,  but  we  want  also  to  know 
how  long,  chronologically,  he  has  taken  to  arrive  at  that  mental  level.  This  relation  is  ex- 
pressed by  dividing  the  mental  level  (in  months)  by  the  life  age  (in  months).  The  resulting 
quotient  is  termed  the  Intelligence  Quotient  and  is  known  simply  as  the  I.Q. 

TableiY  and  Chart  IV  present  the  distribution  of  I.Q.s  for  the  cases  tested. 
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Table  IV  and  Chart  IV  present  the  distribution  of  I.Q, »s  for  the  cases  tested. 

TABLE  IV 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  I.Q.s  ON  BINET  ON  14  YEAR  BASIS 
(5  points  to  a step  interval) 


Interval 

Frequency 

Interval 

Frequency 

120-124 

1 

45-49 

16 

115-119 

1 

40-44 

15 

110-114 

0 

35-39 

4 

105-109 

0 

30-34 

6 

100-104 

3 

25-29 

3 

95-99 

2 

20-24 

6 

90-94 

3 

15-19 

1 

85-69 

7 

10-14 

1 

80-84 

7 

75-79 

6 

70-74 

13 

Md.  I.Q.  - 59 

65-69 

17 

Range  - 15-  124 

60-64 

27 

55-59 

31 

Total  frequency  - 192 

50-54 

23 

32 

30 

28 

26 

24 

22 

20 

18  S 

m 

05 

16 

o 

o‘ 

Si 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 


CHART  NO.  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BINET  TEST  INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT. 
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The  low  end  of  the  diatribution  indicates  slow  mental  development  while  the  higher  I.Q.s 
result  from  one  developing  relatively  faster  mentally  in  proportion  to  the  chronological  age. 

In  other  words,  an  I.Q.  of  75  for  an  eight  year  old  boy,  chronologically,  means  that  he  has  a 
mental  level  of  six  years.  Another  boy,  eight  years  old  with  an  I.Q.  of  100  would  be  eight 
years  old  mentally,  while  another  eight  year  old  boy,  with  an  I.Q.  of  125  would  be  ten  years 
old  mentally. 

In  the  I.Q.  distribution  the  range  is  from  15  to  124.  The  median  I.Q.  for  the  children  is 
59.  (For  all  children  over  14  years  of  age,  chronologically,  the  year  14  is  used  as  the  di- 
visor, for  the  reason  that  this  represents  the  average  level  of  adult  intelligence,  particularly 
for  comparison  with  institutional  cases.)  This  I.Q.  of  59  is  not  high  but  neither  is  it  low 
for  institutional  cases. 

Table  V given  below  represents  the  classification  of  I.Q.s  according  to  our  best  standards, 
for  normal  children.  (Children  with  normal  environmental  opportunities). 


TABLE  7. 


Range  of  I.Q. 


Mental  Level  Classification 


140  or  more 

120-139 

110-119 

90-109 

70-89 

50-69 

25-49 

0-24 


Very  Superior 

Superior 

High  Normal 

Normal 

Low  Normal 

Moron 

Imbecile 

Idiot 


It  is  ccmmonly  agreed  that  a case  with  an  I.Q.  of  between  65  and  75  is  a borderline  case. 
Thdt  is,  he  might  ultimately  be  shown  to  be  in  either  the  low  normal  or  the  high  moron  group. 

In  Table  V.  one  can  see  that  there  are  60  cases  whose  I.Q.s  are  65  or  more.  Not  all  of  these 
can  be  considered  to  be  normal,  but  the  chances  are  that  at  least  fifty,  if  another  measure  of 
mentality  similar  to  those  used  were  given,  would  score  near  the  mark  here  assigned  to  them. 

(In  making  the  statement  that  this  number  would  be  normal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a limited  interpretation  only,  and  does  not  account  for  what  social  or  emotional  deficiencies 
may  be  present. ) 

The  most  significant  fact  found  on  this  distribution  of  I.Q.s  is  that  some  cases  are 
clearly  in  the  normal  and  near  normal  group.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  many  inmates  who  are 
wrongly  committed  to  the  School  on  the  basis  of  low  mentality. 
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Subjeote  for  Education  or  Training. 

mother  Btriklng  feature  shown  by  Table  V is  that  there  are  jnany  children  beyond  the  age 
of  six  years  mentally  with  I.Q.s  of  70  or  more  who  wery  profitably  could  be  given  educational 
opportunities.  The  public  schools,  both  in  regular  classes  and  in  special  classes  for  back- 
ward children  partially  educate  many  children  with  I.Q.s  less  than  80.  They  do  not  move  along 
rapidly  but  where  provision  is  made  for  them  there  is  some  gain  and  the  children  are  not  in- 
stitutionalized. There  is  so  much  to  be  gained  by  contact  with  other  children  socially  and 
educationally,  that  it  is  a great  handicap  to  any  child  to  be  put  away  in  an  institution  if  he 
has  any  capacity  for  learning. 

Visual  Defects. 

There  is  one  other  measurement  of  these  cases  which  is  important  here.  It  is  the  extent 
of  vision  which  they  have,  as  measured  by  the  Snelling  test  chart.  Table  VI  presents  a tabu- 
lation of  the  visual  scores,  in  terms  of  visual  acuity  only: 

TABLE  VI 


TABULATION  OF  VISUAL  DEFECTS 
Vision  Number 


20/10 

1 

20A5 

5 

20/20 

53 

20/25 

23 

20/30 

39 

20/35 

2 

20/40 

14 

20/45 

3 

20/50 

3 

20/56 

0 

20/60 

3 

20/66 

0 

20/70 

2 

Blind 

1 

Total  149 


The  fractions,  always  with  20  as  the  numerator  indicate  the  visual  score.  For  example,  the  sub- 
ject read  the  card  at  a distance  of  20  feet.  If  he  read  the  material  which  normal  sighted  per- 
sons read  at  20  feat  his  score  was  20/20.  If  he  read  at  20  feat  what  ordinary  people  can  see 

at  30  feet  his  score  would  be  20/30.  Thus,  in  the  table,  39  of  these  cases  read  at  20  feet 
mat  they  should  have  been  able  to  read  at  30  feet.  The  significant  fact  in  this  table  is  that 

more  than  half  the  cases  tested  have  poorer  than  normal  vision  for  recognition  of  known  objects 

at  20  feet.  This  implies  that  at  least  some  of  the  eases  were  suffering  an  additional  handi- 
cap of  not  being  able  to  see  well  enough  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  their  fellows. 
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This  deficiency  Is  very  serious  in  the  ease  of  25  ixunates.  With  their  vision  so  Inade- 
quate,  it  would  be  a wonder  if  they  should  show  up  well  mentally.  Certainly  those  cases  should 
be  given  some  remedial  treatment. 

One  case  of  a boy  who  is  totally  blind,  though  of  superior  intelligence  was  found.  He 
has  serious  cataracts,  and  might  be  helped  by  an  operation.  His  mind  is  active,  although 
through  the  years  of  deficient  opportunity  and  mistreatment  he  may  have  developed  a psychotic 
tendency.  He  should  certainly  not  be  in  this  Institution. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RBCOMMMDATIONS 


After  a consideration  of  the  data  which  has  been  presented,  the  following  conclusions 
seem  to  be  Justified: 

Many  cases  are  committed  to  the  State  Training  School  which  might  with 
proper  training  be  fitted  for  work  outside  the  institution,  vmder  proper  sup- 
ervision. 

There  is  great  need  among  the  higher  grade  inmates  for  some  sort  of  a con- 
structive educational  program.  Involving  vocational  work  for  the  most  part, 
but  also  including  some  academic  material. 

There  is  at  present  a most  lamentably  inadequate  commitment  practice  in 
the  state  with  respect  to  the  state  training  school.  This  Institution  is  the 
dumping  ground  for  unfortunate  persons  who  are  sent  without  any  expert  evidence 
that  the  eased  are  sufficiently  mentally  deficient  to  be  so  institutionalized. 

It  is  probable  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  direction 
of  a central  state  psychological  service  which  shall  investigate  cases  com- 
mitted to  the  various  institutions  of  a charitable  or  correctional  type.  Dis- 
trict csnters  utilizing  the  services  of  the  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing might  well  assist  in  this  type  of  work.  Little  improvement  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  commitment  wixl  be  seen  until  the  institutions  are  all  placed  in  a 
position  to  restrict  in  some  manner  the  type  of  cases  iriiich  they  can  handle 
satisfactorily. 

The  "training  school"  at  present  does  not  function  in  this  capacity.  Be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  low  operating  costs,  it  has  not  been  expedient  to  in- 
stitute a program  of  training  or  development  of  the  Inmates,  and  so  the  in- 
stitution has  been  merely  custodial.  With  the  exception  of  the  farm  and 
dairy,  and  activities  such  as  the  dining  hall,  laundry  and  bakery,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  institution  that  la  vocational  in  nature.  In  these  activities 
no  real  training  is  given  and  no  formal  instruction  is  attempted. 

There  should  be  instituted  a much  enlarged  parole  system  for  the  higher 
type  of  inmates  who  are  capable  of  some  sort  of  work. 
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THE  SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  DATA 


No. 

C.A. 

Binet 

M.A. 

Performance 

M.A. 

Binet 

I.  Q. 

Vision 

Score 

1 

11-6 

5-6 

5 

48 

20/20 

2 

20-7 

8-10 

10 

64 

20/22 

3 

26 

8-1 

8-6 

58 

20/30 

4 

15-6 

6-9 

7-2 

67 

20/35 

5 

15-9 

9-5 

7 

67 

20/40 

6 

18-7 

8-6 

8 

61 

20/30 

7 

10-2 

4-6 

6-6 

44 

20/70 

8 

12-10 

4-10 

5 

36 

20/40 

9 

26-9 

6-4 

7-5 

45 

20/30 

10 

17 

11-11 

13-9 

85 

20/20 

11 

10-8 

6-6 

7 

61 

20/18 

12 

11-8 

7 

10 

60 

20/30 

13 

44 

7-10 

7-6 

56 

20/20 

14 

20-9 

11-2 

6 plus 

80 

20  Ao 

15 

20 

6-4 

8 

45 

20/25 

16 

21 

8-6 

8-8 

61 

20/15 

17 

20 

8-8 

10 

61 

20/10 

18 

21 

9-3 

14  plus 

65 

20/30 

19 

9-10 

6-10 

6-4 

69.5 

20/20 

20 

12-6 

4-8 

6-2 

37 

20/30 

21 

22 

10-2 

7-6 

73 

20/30 

22 

35 

10-8 

8-9 

76 

20/20 

23 

12-6 

9-4 

8-3 

67 

20/20 

24 

10-11 

5-8 

6-6 

52 

20/30 

25 

18 

6-4 

6-2 

45 

20/40 

26 

24-3 

5-10 

7 

42 

20/20 

27 

15 

5-10 

6-11 

42 

20/30 

28 

17-8 

6-10 

6-3 

49 

20/25 

29 

21-1 

7-4 

7-2 

52 

20/25 

30 

32 

7-4 

13 

52 

20/30 

31 

24-6 

7-2 

6 

51 

20/20 

32 

18-10 

8-2 

7-8 

58 

20/30 

33 

27 

6-8 

55 

34 

41-8 

14-5 

4-6 

103 

20/60 

35 

25-5 

9-4 

9-3 

66 

20/20 

36 

13-6 

7-6 

9-6 

55 

20/25 

37 

13-8 

2-10 

20 

38 

20 

12-1 

14  plus 

86 

20/30 

39 

33 

8-6 

6 

61 

20/20 

40 

7 

3-6 

3-9 

50 

41 

19 

8-2 

51 

42 

26-2 

11 

20/25 

43 

14-10 

3-6 

23.6 

44 

11-1 

3-4 

4 

30 

20/25 

45 

31 

7-10 

6-6 

52 

20/30 

46 

14 

6-2 

7 

44 

20/30 

47 

15-3 

6-11 

5 

49 

20/20 

48 

9-3 

5-6 

3-11 

60 

20/50 

49 

12  (appx) 

6-2 

8-9 

51 

20/40 

50 

19-1 

8-11 

7-8 

64 

20/30 

51 

12 

8-4 

7-6 

69 

52 

22-10 

8-1 

6-9 

58 

20/30 

53 

2-6 

13-3 

12-6 

95 

20/20 

54 

13-3 

6-2 

5 

46.9 

20/40 

55 

41 

8-9 

10 

63 

20/30 
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Blnet  Performanca  Binet  Vision 


No, 

C,A, 

M.  A. 

M.A. 

I.  0,. 

Score 

56 

33 

7 

51 

57 

16-10 

10-4 

9-6 

74 

20/40 

58 

29 

8-4 

9-6 

60 

20/20 

59 

6-11 

5-2 

4-11 

76 

20/25 

60 

8-6 

2-10 

2-11 

33 

61 

10-9 

6-3 

5-9 

58 

20/25 

62 

35 

6—8 

6 

48 

20/20 

63 

23 

12-4 

88 

(Blin*’./ 

64 

27 

7 

7 

50 

20/30 

65 

2-9 

2-2 

2 

79 

66 

16-3 

5-8 

6-3 

40 

20/18 

67 

Over  16 

9-1 

13 

65 

68 

32 

9-8 

9-6 

69 

69 

14-6 

3-4 

24 

70 

13-2 

7-2 

11 

54 

20/40 

71 

9-10 

5-2 

72 

10-2 

6-9 

5-7 

67 

20/20 

73 

27-2 

6-2 

44 

20/20 

74 

24-U 

10-8 

14 

77 

20/18 

75 

32-9 

6-6 

7 

46 

76 

15-6 

10-3 

9-6 

73 

20/20 

77 

11 

5 

7-5 

45 

20/30 

78 

13 

12 

20/30 

79 

29-3 

9-4 

7-2 

66 

20/35 

80 

22 

11-3 

14 

80 

20/30 

81 

18-5 

8-4 

7-7 

60 

82 

10-5 

2-4 

22 

83 

14-1 

7-10 

14 

56 

20/60 

84 

11-2 

5-10 

11-3 

52 

20/25 

85 

22-8 

11-2 

10-5 

80 

20/20 

86 

11-8 

7-6 

9-2 

64 

20/25 

87 

18 

7-10 

8 

56 

20/25 

88 

38 

5-9 

89 

29 

8-4 

10-6  plus 

60 

20/30 

90 

13-2 

5-4 

9 

40 

20/25 

91 

18-6 

11-2 

13 

80 

20/30 

92 

14-9 

8-8 

10 

62 

20/20 

93 

20-8 

9-2 

11 

65 

20/25 

94 

20-11 

7-8 

6 

55 

20/30 

95 

23 

5 

42 

96 

24-2 

8-2 

7 

58 

20/45 

97 

29 

8 

5 

57 

20/60 

98 

17 

9-11 

10-5 

71 

20/25 

99 

20-9 

6 

50 

100 

40-2 

7-6 

5 

54 

20/30 

101 

18 

7 

57 

102 

10-8 

6-4 

6-5 

59 

20/45 

103 

6-11 

6-6 

5-6 

94 

20/25 

104 

12-8 

3 

4-7 

23 

20/25 

105 

41 

8-7 

7 

61 

20/23 

106 

8-4 

5-8 

5-1 

68 

20/30 

107 

16-4 

8 

9-6 

57 

20/30 

108 

19-10 

12 

13-3 

86 

20/20 

109 

20 

10-3 

73 

110 

33 

7-4 

5-2 

52 

20/20 

111 

30 

9-3 

8-3 

66 

20/20 

112 

13-10 

10 

7-6 

72 

20/15 
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Binet  Performance  Binet  Vision 


No. 

C.4. 

M.  A, 

M.A. 

i.Q. 

Score 

113 

15-4 

8-10 

63 

20/20 

114 

13-10 

5-6 

40 

115 

2-9 

2-7 

2-4 

93 

116 

37 

7-8 

7 

55 

U7 

21 

6 

43 

118 

17-9 

8-2 

10-5 

58 

20/20 

U9 

21-7 

8-2 

5-6 

58 

20/20 

120 

20 

8-11 

7-9 

57 

20/20 

121 

11-11 

8-6 

8-9 

71 

20/20 

122 

31-9 

11-10 

9-9 

85 

20/25 

123 

27 

7-8 

6-3 

55 

20/20 

124 

11-10 

4-8 

4-1 

39.5 

125 

21-4 

11-2 

9 

80 

20/20 

126 

37 

6-10 

43 

20/20 

127 

9~9 

7-1 

9-6 

73 

20/30 

128 

8-2 

4-8 

51 

129 

33 

9 

7 

64 

20/50 

130 

14-10 

7-5 

8-6 

53 

20/25 

131 

4-3 

4-5 

104  (M-P) 

Albino 

132 

8-6 

7-2 

7-6 

74 

20/30 

133 

14-8 

7-7 

11 

54 

20/20 

134 

18-1 

12-2 

7 

87 

20/30 

135 

12-2 

2*4 

4-2 

16 

136 

18-1 

7-10 

8 

56 

2-/25 

137 

2-5 

2-10 

2-5 

117 

138 

15 

6-5 

5-6 

46 

20/15 

139 

14-2 

7-1 

7 

51 

20/20 

140 

14-9 

3-9 

3-8 

24 

141 

16-7 

4-9 

4-4 

34 

20/30 

142 

41 

7-4 

52 

143 

21 

5-3 

37 

20/40 

144 

19-6 

3-10 

27 

145 

16 

4-5 

28 

146 

25-3 

12-8 

14 

90 

20/20 

147 

5-5 

6-5 

4-9 

100 

148 

7-4 

5-11 

6-4 

81 

149 

17-9 

4—6 

5-6 

33 

20/25 

150 

50 

8-6 

61 

151 

8-4 

6-6 

6 

78 

20/25 

152 

16 

8-6 

5^8 

54 

20/20 

153 

26-1 

8 

7 

57 

20/40 

154 

14-9 

5 

36 

156 

35-3 

8-3 

59 

156 

30 

8 

9-6 

57 

20/40 

157 

27 

7-2 

6—6 

61 

20/20 

158 

10-9 

5-4 

5 

50 

20/40 

159 

19 

7-6 

7 

54 

20/30 

160 

22 

6-2 

5 

44 

20/70 

161 

11-8 

7-2 

7-9 

61.5 

20/30 

162 

28 

9 

9-6 

64 

20/40 

163 

13-4 

4 

30 

164 

10-7 

5-8 

5-6 

54 

20/20 

165 

30 

5-10 

42 

166 

31 

10-2 

6-3 

72 

20/20 

167 

27 

8-6 

6-6 

61 

20/40 

168 

12-2 

7-10 

7 

56 

20/20 

169 

10-5 

6-4 

5-3 

61 

170 

10-6 

6—8 

6-10 

64 

20/30 
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Binet  Performance  Binet  Vision 


No, 

C.A, 

M,  A, 

M,A, 

I,Q, 

Score 

171 

22 

9-10 

6-9 

70 

20/15 

172 

23 

8 

8-6 

57 

20/20 

173 

25 

13-9 

13 

98 

20/50 

174 

22 

6-8 

7-9 

48 

20/20 

175 

18-10 

8 

5 

57 

20/30 

176 

15-7 

9-6 

9-6 

68 

20/20 

177 

29 

10-2 

9-6 

73 

20/30 

178 

5 (appz) 

6 

3-10 

120 

20/20 

179 

12  (appz) 

6—8 

55 

20/30 

180 

9-11 

/ 

6-11 

10 

70 

20/20 

181 

4-4 

2-8 

2—8 

61,1 

182 

36-11 

4-6 

28,2 

183 

26 

9-2 

12-6 

65 

20/30 

184 

15-11 

7-8 

6-6 

55 

20/30 

185 

18-6 

7-10 

56 

20/45 

186 

Over  16 

9-5 

8 

67 

20/20 

187 

15-4 

6-4 

5-6 

45 

20/18 

188 

9-6 

4-8 

5 

49 

20/15 

189 

12-8 

6 

5-9 

47 

20/20 

190 

14 

6 

5-6 

43 

20/20 

191 

7 

4-10 

4-6 

69 

20/20 

192 

16 

4-2 

30 

193 

27 

7-8 

5-1 

55 

20/25 

194 

Over  16 

11-11 

10-6 

85 

20/30 

State  Training  School,  Winfield,  Kansas 

Personnel . Questionnaires  were  filled  out  for  the  following  officers  and  employees  of  the 
State  Training  School  and  compared  with  salaries  and  qualifications  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 

Administrative:  Superintendent 

Custodial:  Matron,  six  supervisors 

Medical:  Physician,  three  nurses,  fourteen  charge  attendants,  thirteen  attendants, 

four  night  attendants. 

Clerical:  Chief  clerk,  secretary  to  superintendent,  bookkeeper,  stenographer. 

Administrative ; The  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Training  School  has  an  elementary 
school  education;  prior  to  his  appointment,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
Board  of  Administration,  He  first  served  as  superintendent  5 years  from  1918  to  1923  and  was 
reappointed  in  1925,  and  states:  "If  there  is  any  work  from  administrative  to  common  labor 

that  I have  not  done,  it  was  because  I overlooked  it," 

For  this  position,  Wisconsin  requires  graduation  from  a Medical  School  of  recognized  stand- 
ing, with  8i5eclal  training  in  psychiatry  or  other  work  related  to  mental  diseases,  state  li- 
cense, extensive  experience  in  connection  with  an  institution  for  the  mentally  defective,  and 
wide  knowledge  of  medicine,  surgery  and  psychiatry.  The  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  Illinois, 
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Kansas 

Salaries 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Superintendent 

$291. 66U 

$333-$400  M 

$416.66  (maxlmvuQ) 

Custodial;  The  matron  is  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  and  therefore  can  not  recelTe  com- 
pensation for  her  serTices.  Illinois  requires  2 years  high  school  training  and  experience  in 
managing  a household;  Wisconsin  requirements  are  more  stringent,  specifying  high  school  gradua- 
tion, 5 years  qualifying  experience  and  familiarity  with  modem  methods  of  caring  for  the 
feebleminded. 

Educational  status  was  not  reported  for  the  6 supervisors,  2 had  had  previous  institu- 
tional experience,  Wisconsin  requires  2 years  qualifying  experience  and  preferably  high  school 
training;  Illinois  specifies  at  least  1 years  service  as  a nurse  emd  attendant. 


Salaries 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Matron 

$100 -$150  M 

$60-$75  M 

Supervisors 

$60  M 

$50-$75  M 

$75-$85  M 

Medical;  The  physician  is  a graduate  of  V^ashington  University  Medical  College  and  had  an 
extensive  general  practice,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  require  in  addition,  experience  in  work  with 
the  mentally  deficient  and  knowledge  of  modern  methods  and  practices  of  caring  for  such  patients. 

1 of  the  3 nurses  had  had  previous  experience  in  a similar  institution;  the  other  2 had 
done  practical  nursing.  None  was  registered.  Wisconsin  specifies  high  school  education  and 
graduation  from  a nurses'  training  school  of  an  accredited  hospital,  registration,  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  general  nursing  and  hospital  methods,  Illinois  requires  but  1 year  or  equivalent 
of  high  school  and  completion  of  training  in  a qualified  nxirses'  school  of  a State  hospital. 

Of  the  14  charge  attendants,  2 had  previous  experience;  the  average  number  of  total  years 
experience  for  all  was  7 years.  Educational  status  was  not  given.  For  charge  attendants 
Wisconsin  requires  elementary  school  training  and  3 years  experience  as  attendant,  Illinois 
specifications  for  charge  attendants,  attendemts  and  night  attendants  were  the  same,  grammar 
school  education,  good  health,  vision  and  hearing. 

1 of  the  13  attendants  (for  1000  patients)  had  previous  experience,  the  total  n\mber  of 
years  experience  averaged  4 years.  Wisconsin  required  no  previous  experience;  elementary 
school  training,  ability  to  understand  and  follow  direction,  tact,  patience,  cleanliness,  cheer- 
fulness, high  moral  standards,  strength  and  health  are  the  qualifications  listed. 

The  average  length  of  service  of  the  4 night  attendants  was  6 years,  Wisconsin  and  Illi- 
nois specifications  for  night  attendant  were  the  same  as  for  attendant. 
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Salaries 


Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Physician 

$168.66 

$175-$250  M 

$170-$200  M 

Nurses 

$45-$60  M 

$100-$150  M 

$60-$70  M 

Charge  Attendants 

$45  M 

$75-$100  M 

$50-$60  M 

Attendants 

$40  M 

$50-$75  M 

$50-|60  M 

Night  Attendants 

$50  M 

$50-$75  M 

$50-$60  M 

Clerical;  The  chief  clerk  and  steward  la  a business  college  graduate,  for  several  years 
was  In  charge  of  a business  college  at  Winfield,  and  has  had  20  years  clerical  experience.  The 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  is  a commercial  college  graduate  and  had  10  years  experience, 
the  stenographer  had  high  school  and  business  college  training  and  4 years  experience;  the 
bookkeeper  lists  business  college  training  and  8 years  experience.  Qualifications  of  all  4 
amply  satisfy  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  requirements  as  to  training  and  experience. 


Salaries 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Chief  Clerk 

$166.66  M 

$150-$250  M 

$125-$275  M 

Secy,  to  Supt. 

$75  M 

$100-$125 

Booldceeper 

$75  M 

$85 -$110  M 

Stenographer 

$75  M 

|75-$100 

$55-$80  M 

Sxanmary.  Qualifications  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Training  School  are  generally  lower,  in 
respect  to  training  and  experience,  than  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
civil  service  classifications  for  those  positions.  In  fact,  the  clerical  staff  and  the  attend- 
ants are  the  only  employees  coming  up  to  the  minimum  specifications.  This  is  not  entirely  a 
result  of  low  salaries  in  the  Kansas  institution,  as  salaries  of  superintendent,  physician, 
night  attendants  and  most  of  the  clerical  staff  compared  favorably  with  those  in  the  other  two 
states.  Salaries  of  supervisors  were  about  the  same  as  those  in  Wisconsin,  but  were  less  than 
in  Illinois;  the  mazlm\jm  emoimt  given  the  nxirses  equaled  the  Illinois  mlnlm\im,  but  not  the 
minimum  in  Wisconsin;  and  attendants,  charge  attendemts,  and  bookkeeper  were  paid  less  in 
Kansas  than  in  either  state. 
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P*r«OBBal  Sorray  of  THE  STATE  TRAINIHG  SCHOOL,  Vlnflold,  Xaaaaa. 

Coaparisoa  of  Salary,  ^ualifioatlona,  and  Doties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and.  minois. 


Position . 



alarr  

Train 

Lng,  EwnArlanf-a  and  Duties 

Kans. 

Wls. 

111, 

Kansas 

Ho  fualifieatiozLS 
specified  hv  law. 

Wisconsin 

Speolfloatlons  of 
classified  ssrrice. 

Illinois 

Spseifisstlons  of 
Clnssifled  sarrles. 

Kans* 

Wls. 

ni. 

Sap«rin> 

tendont* 

>291.66 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry* 

$333.. 

600. 

$2,100 

5,000 

a year* 

Present  incumbent 

Slementary  school 
training;  prior  to 
appointment  7as  secre- 
tary of  Board  of 
Control  and  Board  of 
Administration. 

Dutiest  Largely  ad- 
ministrative, answer- 
ing correspondence, 
▼isiting  various  de- 
partments and  seeing 
that  employees  are 
doine  their  work. 

Graduation  from  a medic- 
al school  of  recognised 
standing  with  special 
training  in  psychiatry 
or  other  work  relating 
to  mental  diseases; 
state  practioner*B  lic- 
ense or  eligibility  for 
such  license;  extensive 
experience  in  connection 
with  an  institution  of 
this  type;  recognised 
skill  and  ability  in  the 
examination,  care  and 
treatment  of  the  feeble- 
zoinded;  vide  knowledge 
of  medicine,  surgery  and 
psychiatry;  familiarity 
with  methods  of  institu- 
tional management;  or- 
ganizing and  administra- 
tive ability;  tact; 
Judgment;  health* 

Duties!  Complete  ad- 
ministrative and 
medical  responsibility 
of  institution. 

Exempt 

rower« 

!or 

ClTll 

Ser- 

Tlee. 

Gover- 

nor 

liatroa 

0 

$100. T 

150.^ 

$60* 

75. 

and 

oaittto- 

nanca* 

Hife  of  the 
Superint  endent . 

High  school  t raining; 

5 yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
with  modem  methods 
and  practices  of  earing 
for  inmates  of  the  type 
in  question;  recognized 
proficiency  in  perform- 
ing and  directing  house- 
work, cooking  and  prac- 
tical nursing;  ability 
to  handle  and  guide 
persons  of  the  type  in 
question;  tact;  firmness 
good  physical  condition* 

Duties!  Responsibility 
for  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  institution  and 
assist  in  c aring  for  the 
comfort  and  well  being 
of  inioates  and 
emoloveas. 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing; 
equivalent  of  at  least 
2 yrs*  high  school 
education  or  equiva- 
lent; experience  in 
managing  a household. 

Duties!  Supervises 
house  officers  and 
inmates* 

wivil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Super- 

Tisors 

(6) 

$60. 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry* 

$50.^ 

75. 

$75. 

85. 

BBiinte 

nance. 

Ability  to  render  sati- 
sfactory service* 
Previous  experience! 

In  other  institutions 

1 

Fox*mer  attendant--  1 
None  4 

Duties!  Supervision  of 
cottages  and  buildings; 
responsibility  for 
property,  daily  report* 

Elementary  school  train- 
ing; high  school  train- 
ing desirable;  2 yrs  * 
qu^ifying  experience; 
recognized  proficiency 
in  housekeeping;  kind 
disposition;  firmness; 
strength;  tact;  judg- 
aent;  health. 

duties!  Responsibility 
Tor  the  domestic  affairs 
of  a cottage,  ward  or 
Quildiag,  and  assist  in 
Miring  for  the  comfort 
znd  well-being  of  in- 
aates  and  employees* 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing; 
grammar  school  educa- 
tion; must  have  ser- 
ved at  least  1 year 
as  a nurse  or  attend- 
ant. 

Duties!  Under  direc- 
tion, has  charge  of  a 
number  of  wards  or  a 
section  of  a State 
Hospital  or  charitable 
institution,  to  look 
after  their  physical 
condition  and  to  super 
vise  attendants  and 
employees  in  direct 
contact  with  oatients. 

Supt* 

ClTll 

Ser- 

vice, 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Physician 

^Co 

>166.66 

ipensation 

$175.., 

250.^ 

In  kind 

$170. 

200. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

in  addii 

U.D.,  Washington  Dnivei 
slty  Uedical  Collage; 
previous  experience 
general  practice* 

Duties!  Spends  fore- 
noons at  the  institu- 
tion, visiting  all  ware 
when  needed}  prepares 
medicine  at  hospital, 
answers  all  calls  in 
afternoon  or  night. 

.on  to  salary* 

U*D.  from  medical  scho- 
ol of  recognized  stand- 
ing; license;  extensive 
experience  preferably 
in  similar  institution; 
kncwledge  of  modern 
nethods  and  practices 
of  earing  for  the  feeb- 
le-minded; medical  ekil 
and  ability;  tact;  Judg 
ment;  health* 
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Minimum  age  25;  license 
to  practice  medicine 
in  Illinois;  experience 
in  work  with  insane. 

Duties!  Has  charge  of 
professional  work  on 
acute  or  eus  todial 
service  of  institution; 
assists  in  training  as- 
slstant  physicians, 
medical  internes,  and 

Supt. 

and 

Board 

of 

Ldmin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Partomidl  Surray  af  THE  BTkTE  TRAINING  SCHOOL » Wlztfleld,  Kansas* 

Comparison  of  Salnry»  Qualifleationa^  and  Duties^  with  those  of  Wltconsia  and  IlllaolSi 


Poeltloa 

Salarr 

Training,  Experience  and  Duties 

Appol^ 

[ted  by 

Naas. 

Wis. 

111.  1 

Kansas 

lo  qualifleations 
■peoiflod  ky  lav 

Wisconsin  ; 

Specifications  of  | 

classified  service. 

niiuois 

Spseifleatlone  of 
olassifisd  serrlee. 

Kane. 

Wis. 

m. 

Ph^slclM 

(eent’d) 

I 

■ 

hresent  incurahent 

oes  not  perform  major  D 
lurgical  operations.  o 

xrtiess  Ifedical  care 
f imoates. 

lurses;  assists  in  labo- 
ratory, psyehologioel, 
locial  ssrvlos  and 
jgQUpatlonal  work. 

Narsas 

(3) 

♦60.— 1 
45*— 2 
plus 
mealS) 
lodging, 
laundry. 

$100., 

150. 

UO.  G 

70. 

and  1 

mainte  i 
nance. 

? 

raduate  nurse-— none.  V 
egistration— none,  a 
Verioue  experience  in  n 
imilar  institution  o 

.....••one.  t 
ractioal  nursing— two.  b 
g 

utiest  h 

» Attends  all  opera-  i 
ions,  care  of  drug  rooms 
and  operating  room;  ; 

supervises  all  hospital 
work.  ) 

2.  Care  of  sick  in 
wards. 

igh  school  training  i 

nd  graduation  from  a < 
urses*  training  school 
f an  accredited  hoapl- 
al;  registration; 
borough  knowledge  of 
eneral  nursing  and 
ospital  methods;  neat- 
ess;  sympathy;  judg- 
ent;  good  physical 
ondition. 

utlesi  Nursing  work 
under  supervision. 

(iniraum  age  21;  1 yr. 

>r  equivalent  of  high 
school  and  completion 
of  training  in  quali- 
ried  nurses*  school  in 
m Illinois  State  Hospi- 
bal;  normal  vision  and 
tiearingt 

Hrbiest  Oversees  core  of 
n ward  and  its  patients; 
issists  in  the  care  of 
patients  and  directs 
ittondants  in  their 
iuties. 

Supi. 

Civil 

Ser- 

viee. 

IlTil 

er- 

rice. 

Charge 

Ittend- 

auta- 

(14) 

♦45. 
meal 3 > 
lodging, 
laundry* 

$ 75., 
100. 

♦50. 

60* 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

Previous  experience— 2 
Average  total  muaher 
of  years  experience 
—7  years. 

Duties 1 Care  of  in- 
mates in  wards. 

Elementary  school  train 
ing;  3 yrs.  experience 
as  attendants;  know- 
ledge of  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  institu- 
tion; ability  to  give 
as  well  as  follow 
directions;  tact; 
patience;  cleanliness; 
strength;  health. 

Dutiess  See  that  a 
ward  and  inmates  or 
patients  therin  are 
kent  clean  and  in  order 

oiniraum  age  18.  (where 
igree  to  enter  training 
school  for  nurses)  other- 
rise  21;  good  physical 
condition,  vision  and 
learing.  Equivalent  of 
grammar  school  education* 

hztiest  Under  direction 
:ares  for  patients  and 
looks  after  the 
physical  condition  of 
patients  and  wards. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Att  and- 

anta- 

(13) 

Ho. 

nealSy 

lodging, 

laundry. 

$50. 

75.’- 

♦50. 

60. 

and 

maint e- 
nance. 

ProTiouB  axperisnce — 1 
Average  total  number 
of  years— -4 

>utiest  Care  of  in- 
oates  in  wards. 

Blemeatary  school  train 
ing;  ability  to  under- 
stemd  and  follow  direc- 
tions; tact;  patience; 
cl eanline  s s cheerful- 
ness; high  moral  stan- 
dards; strength;  health 

butiesi  Under  iinmedia- 
|te  supervision  assist 
^n  care  of  inmates  and 
patients  by  performing 
tasks  not  calling  for 
professional  training;. 

Minimum  age  18.  (where 
agree  to  enter  training 
school  for  nurses)  other 
wise  21;  good  physical 
condition,  vision  and 
hearing.  Equivalent  of 
grammar  school  educatiOE 

Duties*  Under  direction 
cares  for  patients  and 
looks  after  the  physica] 
condition  of  patients 
and  wards. 

Supt. 

Sivil 

>er- 

rice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Night 
Attend- 
ants- (*) 

(50. 

laals, 

Lodging, 

Laundry. 

$50. 

75. 

♦50. 

60. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

Previous  experience— 1 
Average  total  exper- 
ience— -------6  yrs* 

Duties t Charge  of 
ward  buildings  from 
8 P.U.  until  6s 30  A.U. 

JElementary  school  trail 
1 ing;  ability  to  under- 
I stand  and  follow  direc 
tions;  tact;  patience; 
cleanliness;  cheerful- 
ness; high  moral  stand 
ards;  strength;  health 

Dutiast  Under  immedi- 
ate supervision;  aseiei 
in  care  of  inmates  and 
patients  by  perform- 
ing tasks  not  calling 
for  professional  train 
ing. 

1 Minimum  age  13  (where 
agree  to  enter  train- 
ing school  for  nurses) 
otherwise— 21.  Good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing; 
.equivalent  of  grammar 
school  education. 

iDutiest  Under  direction 
cares  for  patients  and 
looks  after  the  physic- 
al condition  of  patients 
• and  wards. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

Chief 
Clark  t 
Steward. 

Comp  an 

#166.66 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 

ition  in 

. 

$150., 

250. 

1 ind  in 

$125. 

275. 

and 

maint 

nance 

additian 

Buslnees  college 
graduate}  for  several 
yrs.  in  charge  of 
business  college  in 
Winfield,  Kansas;  a 
thorough  accountant. 

20  yrs.  experience. 

Duties 1 Complete 
; charge  of  aj.1  account- 
' lag  and  stores. 

0 salary. 

High  school  training 
and  additional  train- 
ing in  accounting  and 
business  methods;  4 yr 
qualifying  experience; 
ability;  judgment;  re- 
liability; health. 

Dutiees  Responsibility 
for  business  manage- 
ment of  institution. 
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Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing;  at 
B least  high  school  educa 
tion;  business  adminis- 
trative ability;  tho- 
rough and  detedled 
knowledge  of  clerical 
work  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding book-keeping; 
also,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  modem  office 
methods. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Personnel  Surray  of  THE  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Winfield,  Kar^sas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 


Position 


Salary 


Training,  Experisnce  and  Duties, 


^isconsS 

Specifications  of 
classified  serriee. 


Appointed  by 


Kansas 


Chief 
Cleric  & 
Steward 
(cont’d) 


Wis. 


111. 


Kansas 

No  qnalifi cations 
specified  by  law. 


Present  incumbent 


Illinois 

Speelflcatlons  of 
classified  serrice. 


Kans. 


Dutiesi  Superrisss  in- 
stitution clerks,  steno- 
graphers, storekeepers, 
and  other  employees  as- 
sisting in  the  institu- 
tion office  work.  Has 
charge  of  all  r ecords 
and  reports  and  is  res- 
ponsible for  their 
proper  preparation  and 
safe  keeping. 


Wis. 


m. 


Secretary 

to 

Superin- 

tendent. 


$75. 
mdals^ 
lodging, 
laundry « 


125. 


$125. 

200. 


Commercial  college 
graduate;  10  yre. 
elerlced.  experience. 


High  school  training; 

2 yrs.  office  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
modem  office  methods; 
ability  to'  transcribe 
rapidly;  dictation  at 
rate  of  100  words  a 
minute  and  type  from 
plain  copy  at  rate  of 


Uinifflum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition^  and 
ledjring;  high  school 
sducation  or  equiralent 
least  two  years 
tenographic  experience* 

)irtie8<  Takes  dietatioh 
^0-100  words  per  minute^ 


Supt. 


CiTil 

Ser- 

vice. 


CiTil 

Ser- 

Tice. 


Dutiest  Secretarial 
ork  for  Superintendent 
and  keeps  all  records 
pertaining  to  inmates. 


40  words  a minute;  neat^pid  and  accurate 
ness;  accuracy;  health. transcription  of  notes; 

cnowledge  of  filing; 
mpervises  office  emd 
landles  correspondence 
:n  absence  of  managing 
>ffieer;  performs 
clerical  and  other  dut- 
.es  as  secretary  to 
^ aanaging  officer. 


Dutiesi  Stenographic 
and  clerical  work  of 
more  than  awerage 
difficulty. 


Book- 

keeper. 


$75. 
meals y 
lodging, 
laundry« 


$125. 

200. 


$85. 

110. 

and 

mainte 

nance. 


Business  college  train 
ing;  eight  years 
experience. 


>utie8t  Assistant  to 

hief  clerk* 


Equivalent  of  high  sch- 
ool training  and  2 yrs. 
additional  training  in 
consnerce  and  account- 
ancy in  an  institution 
of  recognised  standing 
familiarity  with  modern 
book,  card  or  loose 
leaf  bookkeeping  system 
neatness;  accuracy; 
judgment;  initiative; 
good  physical  condition 

i)uties:  Under  super- 

vision to  keep  a set 
of  books  or  mintain 
the  accounting  records 
jf  a department  or 
Institution. 


Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition,  vi- 
sion and  hearing;  at 
least  high  school  educ- 
ation; thorough  know- 
ledge of  double  entry 
book-keeping  and  vari- 
ous kinds  or  record 
keeping;  at  least  one 
year  experience  in 
modern  office  methode. 

Duties!  Under  chief 
clerk,  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  receipts 
and  disbursements;  alsO; 
of  institution  popu- 
lation; compiles  re- 
ports; handles  valuable 
of  patients;  issues 
passes  and  information 
to  visitors;  has  charge 
of  records  of  prisoners 
general  clerical  duties 
in  connection  with  re- 
cords of  patients  and 
inmAtwa. 


Supt. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Stenograp- 
her* 


$75. 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 


$75. 

100. 


$55. 

80. 

and 

mainte- 

nance* 


High  school  and  busi- 
ness college;  four 
years  experience. 


Dutiesi  Oaneral  steno- 
graphic work  and  assist 
in  all  detail  work. 


High  school  training; 
ability  to  take  dicta- 
tion at  80  words  a 
minute;  accuracy;  neat- 
ness; health. 


Minimum  age;  female--18 
male— 21.  Good  physical 
condition,  vision  and 
hearing;  two  years 
high  school  or  equiva- 
lent • 


Supt. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Dutiesi  General 
clerical  and  steno- 
graphic work. 


dutiest  Takes  dicta- 
tion 80-100  words  per 
minute;  rapid  and  ac- 
curate transcription  of 
lotes;  under  supervisimri 
does  elerloal  work;  knofu 
ledge  of  filing. 


A ,.'v- 
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lecording  to  the  proeeedinga  of  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  1930: 
"Somewhere  between  76  and  100  children  in  each  10,000  of  the  school  population  between  7 and 
15  years  of  age  are  recognized  as  needing  special-class  training  because  of  the  degree  of  their 
mental  retardation." 

Special  Classes  or  Opportunity  Rooms  in  Kansas.  A few  school  systems  in  our  larger  cities 
in  Kansas  have  recognized  the  need  for  special  classes  for  the  training  of  retarded  children. 
Frequently  the  special  rooms,  or  "opportunity"  rooms  become  dumping  grounds  for  problem  children 
of  Tarious  types  other  than  the  mentally  retarded  - the  child  with  a speech  defect,  the  crip- 
pled, the  behavior  problem^ and  thus  fail  in  their  purpose.  A county  plan  has  not  been  worked 
out,  and  many  letters  from  County  Superintendents  indicate  the  seriousness  which  this  type  of 
child  furnishes  the  rural  school.  This  is  a problem  for  the  educators  and  dei>artment  of  educa- 
tion of  the  state  to  meet,  and  one  to  which  the  citizens  of  Kansas  should  give  whole  hearted 
support.  We  recommend  the  School  Code  Commission  Report  to  your  attention.  Upon  such 
measures  rests  the  lightening  of  the  burden  of  state  custodial  care. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Institution  at  Winfield  be  recognized  as  a hospital  for  custo- 
dial cases;  provision  be  made  for  a training  school;  that  properly  qualified  staff  for  such  a 

school  be  supplied;  that  an  adequate  social  and  psychiatric  service  be  maintained;  that  an  ex- 

( 2 ) 

tensive  system  of  special  classes  for  coxmties  as  well  as  cities  be  provided  in  order  to 
train  the  maximum  number  of  mentally  retarded  children  within  a natural  community.  Adjustment 
then  of  these  children  to  institutional  life  will  not  be  necessitated,  emd  when  their  training 
is  complete,  readjustment  to  family  and  community  life  will  not  be  required.  The  state  will  be 
saved  cost  of  maintenance  and  boarding  school  care  if  community  responsibility  is  established. 


^^^See  School  Code  Conanisslon  Report  Supplement  (Vol.  2,  pages  42-43.) 

^^^Ibid. 


SPILEPTICS 


Article  76-1401-6  proYidee  for  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  with 


(1) 

rules  and  regulations  for  admission  to  be  made  and  established  by  the  Board  of  Administration. 
The  following  statement  occurs  in  Section  76-1402  "Shall  be  devoted  to  securing  humane,  cur- 
active,  scientific  and  economical  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics 

An  accepted  doctrine  prevails  at  the  institution  that  "once  an  epileptic,  always  an 
epileptic."  There  are  inmates  in  the  institution  who  have  been  residents  for  over  forty  years. 

It  is,  as  are  our  other  mental  hospitals,  an  institution  chiefly  for  custodial  care. 

Education  and  Training.  Eight  grades,  ungraded,  and  opportunity  classes  and  kindergarten 
are  taiight.  Physical  Culture,  dramatics,  plays  and  games,  and  motion  pictures  are  used' for 
diversion  and  treatment.  Eeligioua  services  and  trips  to  nearby  fairs  and  occasional  community 
activities  are  provided,  for  those  able  to  go.  Articles  of  artwork,  needlework,  productive  sew- 
ing, handicraft  and  music  bring  prizes  in  competitive  entries.  The  training  department  has  not, 
however,  been  articulated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treatment  and  training  to  equip  the 
patients  to  return  to  society,  able  to  maintain  themselves  — it  is  more  an  organized  plan  to 
occupy  what  would  otherwise  be  idle  time  and  deserves  commendable  consideration.  The  adminis- 
tration should  be  supported  in  developing  the  start  that  has  been  imade. 

(2) 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  CASES  Occasionally  a child  is  committed  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane — well  progressed  in  some  form  of  insanity.  Occasionally  a child  is  taken  voluntarily, 
for  observation  and  treatment.  There  is  no  special  provision  for  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
for  our  children  who  are  nervous  and  mental  cases,  perhaps  incipient  forms  of  insanity.  Haven 
Emerson,  M.D. , Professor  of  Public  Health  Administration,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

New  York  City,  calls  this  fact  to  our  attention  in  this  way: 

"It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  tuberculosis  clinic  was  established  to 
form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  protective  services  designed  to  control  this  disease. 
With  about  600  such  clinics  in  operation  in  the  United  States  now,  the  number  is  approxim- 
ately adequate,  and  the  800  venereal-disease  clinics  supply  the  needs  in  that  field  reason- 
ably well.  And  yet  within  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  a children’s  clinic  in 
connection  with  the  juvenile  court  in  Chicago,  we  find  ourselves  with  850  psychiatric  and 
habit  clinics  for  children,  a number  admittedly  insufficient  for  more  than  a small  fraction 
of  the  needs  of  delinquent  children  and  for  those  who  are  facing  various  types  of  school  and 
social  failures.  These  outposts  of  education,  veritable  citadels  of  protection  of  hard- 
pressed  youth,  are  become  as  indispensable  to  us  as  was  the  meeting-house,  the  town  hall, 
the  little  red  school,  to  our  pioneer  ancestors."^^^ 


^^^See  Section  of  this  report  on  Mental  Disorders. 

( 2 ) 

' 'See  Sections  on  the  Unadjusted  Child  and  Mental  Hospitals. 

( 3 ) 

' 'Haven  Emerson,  M.D. , on  The  Magnitude  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  as  a Public-Health 
Problem,  First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  pages  218-219. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  COLORED  YOUTH  IN  KANSAS 

Kansas  has  two  schools  for  Negro  Youth,  Western  Uhlyerslty,  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
Kansas  Vocational  School  at  Topeka.  Although  these  schools  are  educational  in  purpose  they  are 
included  in  the  state  institutions  idiieh  come  \mder  the  superyislon  of  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion. For  years  past  there  has  been  much  contention  concerning  these  schools  as  to  need,  cost 
and  purpose  seryed.  The  Commission  was  requested  to  direct  particular  studies  to  these  institu- 
tions. The  ylsits  of  the  Commission  were  supplemented  by  special  studies  made  by  the  Special 
Education  Conmittee.  Dr.  Nash,  with  the  help  of  graduate  students  made  a study  of  the  intel- 
ligence tests  and  grade  placement  of  the  students  of  both  schools.  The  State  Budget  Department 
and  the  offices  of  the  schools  gave  full  cooperation.  We  believe  studies  submitted  sufficiently 
valid  to  Justify  recommendations  for  drastic  changes.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
institutional  report  is  based  upon  1931-32  registration,  totalling  102  at  Western  University  and 
160  at  Kansas  Vocational  School.  The  student  testing  was  with  the  1932-33  student  body,  which 
showed  a markedly  decreased  enrollment,  totalling  only  120  for  Western  University  and  138  for 
Kansas  Vocational  School.  This  decreased  enrollment  will  Increase  the  average  per  capita  cost, 
proportionately.  We  have  held  constantly  In  mind,  the  question.  Is  there  a need  to  be  served? 


Deport  of  the  Education  Committee. 

The  character  of  the  State's  program  of  Education  should  be  based  ux>on  definite  information 
and  evident  need.  The  Information  should  Include  (1)  knowledge  of  the  extent  for  which  negro 
children  are  provided  in  public  schools;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  these  children  have  special 
racial  or  social  school  needs;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  negroes  will  patronize  a special  school, 
and  (4)  the  type  of  school  which  should  be  provided.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  such 
information. 

It  appears  that  many  negroes  are  not  inclined  to  send  their  children  to  such  a special 
school  except  as  Influenced  by  a group  of  sales-agent-solleitors  who  promise  prospective  students 
an  opportunity  to  work  for  their  school  expenses  — solleitors  who  often  to  not  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  state  which  pays  them.  In  many  localities  the  public  school  offers  much  that  is 
superior  to  the  schooling  in  either  of  the  special  schools  Investigated.  A tendency  to  assume 
that  the  special  negro  school  is  needed  to  provide  a home  and  school  for  delinquent  colored 
children  is  fotmd.  By  this  assumption  elementary  grades  are  as  necessary  as  high  school  courses. 
No  Justification  is  seen  for  such  a school  attempting  competition  with  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  especially  since  the  expense  alone  would  preclude  superior  instruction. 
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KANSAS  VOCATIONAL  - SCHOOL 

The  Kansas  Vocational  School  was  visited  on  Thursday,  April  28,  1932.  This  school  was 
started  in  Topeka,  in  1895,  according  to  information  appearing  in- the  catalog,  as  a kindergarten 
and  sewing  school.  This  private  school  sponsored  by  the  Negro  Baptist  Church,  4 years  later, 
in  1899,  secured  |1,500  aid  from  the  State  Legislature.  In  1903  the  school  purchased  the  farm 
site  which  it  now  occupies.  In  1905  it  was  able  to  secure  $3,000  of  public  money  from  the  le- 
gislature. These  appropriations  have  continued  and  increased  until  the  appropriation  for  1931 
was  $67,250.00.  In  1919  the  state  legislature  was  persuaded  to  make  this  institution  a state 
school.  It  now  has  more  than  100  acres  of  land,  8 buildings,  including  a barn,  and  a present 
enrollment  of  160  students.  Several  of  the  buildings  are  not  modern  nor  are  they  in  good  state 
of  repair.  Three-fourths  of  the  students  are  employed  by  the  school  to  pay  wholly  or  in  part 
for  their  room,  board  and  fee  charges. 

Junior  College  Work.  This  vocational  school  offers  instruction  of  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  and  junior  college  level.  Theoretically,  its  students  devote  half  of  each  school 
day  to  academic  instruction  and  half  to  vocational  activities.  The  school  claims  to  have  10 
students  enrolled  for  Junior  college  instruction.  President  Richardson  states  in  a letter, 

"we  have  not  been  particularly  interested  in  doing  work  of  college  grade  and  in  all  probability 
will  do  away  with  the  effort  entirely  this  year."  This  is  a wise  proposal  indeed  as  this  in- 
stitution is  in  no  sense  fitted  to  give  instruction  of  the  college  level.  It  has  had  no  person 
on  its  teaching  staff,  other  than  the  President  and  Chaplain,  who  holds  a Ptester’s  degree.  It 
is  repor*  d that  one  other  instructor  possessing  a Master’s  Degree  has  been  added  this  year. 
Since  this  degree  represents  the  minimum  of  preparation  for  teaching  at  the  Junior  college 
level,  the  school  simply  does  not  have  a college  teaching  staff.  As  might  well  be  expected, 
the  atmosphere  and  standards  of  a college  are  also  lacking.  Furthermore,  the  library  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  college  students.  Indeed  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  students  at  any  level  of  in- 
struction. Likewise,  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  physical  sciences  are  se- 
riously deficient  for  college  courses  and  apparently  no  laboratory  facilities  are  available  for 
biological  sciences. 

The  School  Library.  From  the  standpoint  of  its  practical  value,  the  library  may  be  regard- 
ed as  having  small  utility.  While  it  was  stated  that  the  library  contains  from  1800  to  2000 
volumes,  few  of  these  are  useful  reference  volumes.  Many  are  school  texts  and  re-bound  copies 

(1) 
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of  almost  valueless  material. 

The  committee  was  informed  there  is  no  plan  for  adding  books  to  the  library  in  any  regular 
or  systematic  way.  In  fact,  few  additions  to  the  library  excepting  by  gifts,  have  been  made. 

No  library  fee  is  collected  from  the  students.  A limited  number  of  magazines  and  periodicals 
are  available.  There  was  little  evidence  that  the  library  was  playing  any  important  part  in 
the  life  of  this  institution. 

Laboratories,  The  most  recent  catalog  of  the  Kansas  Vocational  School  lists  7 college 
courses  in  chemistry  or  agriculture,  12  courses  in  biology  or  agricultural  biology,  one  in  ag- 
ricultural geology.  For  high  school  classes,  14  courses  are  listed,  including  chemistry,  bio- 
logy* physics,  agriculture,  general  science  and  physical  geography.  A total  of  34  science 
courses  requiring  laboratory  facilities  are  listed,  yet  the  laboratory  facilities  of  this  school 
are  grossly  deficient  for  even  a fraction  that  number.  Space  and  equipment  are  both  inade- 
quate while  the  apparatus  available  has  apparently  been  neglected  and  unused  over  a long  period. 
No  storage  cases  have  been  provided  for  protecting  expensive  physics  apparatus.  Chemistry  ap- 
paratus is  dust  covered  and  partly  concealed  by,  or  mixed  with,  rubbish  in  the  cupboards  and 
drawers  provided. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  laboratory  instruction  has  been  offered  in  this  insti- 
tution for  more  than  a year.  There  were  apparently  no  facilities  and  no  equipment  for  labora- 
tory work  in  biology  and  none  for  laboratory  work  in  agriculture.  Indeed,  no  instruction  in  the 
latter  is  offered  although  the  catalog  lists  many  courses  in  that  subject.  The  present  labor- 
atory facilities  seem  to  represent  wasted  space  and  wasted  expenditure  due  to  the  failure  to 
put  them  to  use.  If  effectively  used,  they  might  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  high  school  in- 
struction but  would  still  be  imsatisfactory  for  college  instruction. 

Trade  Instruction.  The  industrial  or  trades  courses  are  apparently  not  operating  on  a very 
high  level  in  this  institution.  Evidence  of  serious  purpose  or  of  vigorous  and  effective  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  either  instructors  or  students  was  lacking.  Many  students  had  excused  ab- 
sences from  trade  classes.  The  instructors  were  usually  hazy  as  to  the  reason  for  absence,  but 
the  situation  did  not  seem  unusual.  It  offers  no  instruction  in  agriculture,  dairying,  poultry- 
raising,  laundering,  gardening  or  flower  culture. 

A listless  atmosphere  seems  to  prevail  in  the  institution  as  a whole.  About  the  buildings 
was  abundant  evidence  of  dirt,  neglect,  and  carelessness  which  seemed  to  indicate  prevailing 
indolence  or  indifference.  No  one  seemed  to  be  setting  an  example  of  effective  activity.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  work  on  the  part  of  half  the  number  of  students  employed  with  reference  to 
building  repairs,  for  example,  would  produce  better  results  than  those  which  are  evident  at 
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present . The  school  seems  actually,  though  perhaps  unintentionally  to  be  tolerating  a great 


deal  of  Indolence  and  thus  In  effect  is  developing  traits  of  sluggish  ineffective  activity. 

Recreational  Education.  Some  commendable  attention  is  given  in  the  school  to  music.  This 
includes  band,  choral  and  individual  instruction.  Limited  provision  is  made  for  dramatics. 
Athletics  for  boys  gives  emphasis  to  football,  baseball,  and  track.  Military  training  seems 
required  for  boys,  representing  the  only  provision  in  the  school  for  their  physical  education. 
Some  gymnasium  periods  or  exercises  are  provided  for  girls.  Not  much  indication  of  spontaneous 
group  or  individualized  activity  for  recreational  or  social  purposes  is  given.  Limited  effort 
is  put  forth  by  the  school  to  develop  the  Individuals  in  or  for  social  responsibility  or  for  the 
normal  social  contacts  of  life  outside  the  school.  The  school  seems  to  be  missing  important 
opportunities  for  valuable  training  of  its  students  along  this  line. 

The  School  Catalog.  The  70  pages  in  the  annual  catalog  of  the  Kansas  Vocational  School 
are  beyond  the  size  and  accomplishments  of  the  school.  In  simple  language,  it  may  be  called 
a padded  catalog.  25  courses  in  agriculture  are  described  in  some  detail,  although  the  school 
offers  no  instruction  in  agriculture.  As  indicated  above,  the  list  of  34  courses  in  science  is 
beyond  possibilities  of  its  limited  equipment.  In  Business,  ^ courses  are  listed  while  the 
school  actually  has  a gross  enrollment  of  ^ pupils  in  2 business  courses.  1^  courses  in  Educa- 
tion are  listed  in  the  catalog  given  it  appears  by  the  mathematics  instructor  In  Vacant  periods. 
It  happens  too  that  the  mathematics  instructor  is  the  registrar  of  the  school.  The  catalog 
gives  laundering  as  a part  of  the  instruction  work.  No  instruction  is  offered  in  laundering. 
Students  are  paid  by  the  hour  for  time  spent  in  laundry  work.  A state  supported  Institution  is 
no  more  Justified  than  a private  institution  in  using  false  or  unwarranted  statements  in  its 
printed  catalog.  Indeed  one  may  question  both  the  ethics  and  the  economics  of  the  pretentious- 
ness of  a padded  catalog. 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Out-of-State  Students.  The  cost  of  operation  in  this  institution 
appears  excessive  with  reference  to  needs  served  and  accomplishment.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent biennial  report  of  this  school,  it  spent  in  1930,  for  salaries,  fuel  and  maintenance, 
$57,728  of  money  appropriated  by  the  state.  For  the  average  enrollment  of  154  students,  as 
reported  for  that  year,  the  cost  per  student  to  the  state  was  $374.72.  The  same  report  states 
the  sum  of  $26,866.37  was  spent  in  that  year  from  fees  collected  from  the  students.  For  the 
154  students  this  amount  would  represent  an  average  of  $174,45  per  student.  Adding  $374.42 
and  $174.45  gives  a total  cost  per  student  in  1950  of  $549,17.  From  an  \mpublished  report  the 
cost  in  1931  was  $20  less  per  student,  liany  public  high  schools  in  Kansas  provide  better  equip- 
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BMnt  aad  better  trained  etaff  at  a cost  of  $125  a year  per  student.  The  state  pays  close  to 
three  times  this  amount  at  the  Kansas  Vocational  School,  vhich  is  essentially  a high  school  in 
level  of  work. 

Two  extension  workers  are  employed  to  solicit  students  not  only  from  Kansas  but  from  other 
states.  Students  coming  from  other  states  are  charged  a tuition  fee  of  $30  per  year.  Reducing 
the  1930  cost  per  student  to  the  state  by  $30  paid  for  tuition,  it  appears  the  state  of  Kansas 
is  paying  out  |344,72  yearly  for  each  student  brought  to  Kansas.  40%  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  school  this  year  are  not  residents  of  Kansas,  An  average  of  about  70  students  are  en- 
rolled this  year  from  out  of  the  state.  Assuming  the  cost  for  each  student  is  the  same  as  for 
1930,  the  state  is  paying  $24,130,40,  not  including  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  ex- 
tension workers,  for  the  privilege  of  having  these  students  from  other  states  attend  the  Pfenaas 
Vocational  School,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  assure  prospective  students  they  will  be 
permitted  to  work  for  all  or  part  of  their  expenses  at  the  institution.  The  paid  solicitors 
should  be  dismissed  and  their  use  discontinued. 

Another  reason  this  is  an  expensive  institution  for  the  state  to  maintain  is  found  in  that 
it  has  36  employees  on  the  state  pay-roll,  as  recently  reported,  and  also  that  it  employs  75% 
of  its  students  for  various  kinds  of  service  at  state  expense.  It  is  the  impression  of  this 
committee  that  the  state  is  not  getting  more  than  50%  efficiency  in  service  for  the  more  than 
120  ,000  which  it  pays  annually  for  student  service  in  this  school.  In  addition  to  this  large 
expenditure  for  student  help,  the  regular  staff  of  employees  averages  one  for  each  4.5  students 
in  average  dally  attendance  (160  divided  by  36).  If  the  staff  were  reduced  one-third,  there 
would  still  be  an  employee  for  each  7 students.  Such  a reduction  in  number  on  its  staff  might 
reduce  the  salary  budget  as  much  as  $9,000  per  year.  The  school  woxild  profit  by  more  emphasis 
on  quality  than  on  size  of  staff,  whether  large  or  reduced. 

Quoting  from  a report  filed  in  the  State  Budget  Department  for  the  fiscal  year,  1931: 

The  cost  of  student  labor  was  over  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  disbursements  for 
salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  $21,348.02  paid  to  students,  over  $14,500  was  disbursed  during  the 
nine  months  composing  the  school  year,  which  leaves  approximately  $6,700  paid  to  students  who 
remained  at  the  institution  during  the  summer  months.  During  the  school  months  an  average  of 
one  hundred  twenty-three  (123)  students’  names  appear  on  the  pay  roll  each  month,  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage  paid  to  each  student  during  the  same  period  is  $13.00,  The  average  number  of 
students’  names  appearing  on  the  payrolls  during  the  school  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1931  is 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  enrollment.  The  average  daily  enrollment  for  the 
1930-31  school  year  was  161.22. 

The  report  further  states,  "Our  examination  of  the  payrolls  disclosed  that  the  chief  clerk 
had  signed  for  many  of  the  student  employees," 

PERSONNEL.  Qualifications  are  compared  with  Boys  Industrial  School  of  Wisconsin. 
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Pereorm»l  Surr«7  jf  THE  I0UI&A3  TOCATIOHAL  9CHOOI,,  Topeka,  Kanaoe. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  flualifioationa,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  School. 


Positioa  _ 

Salar 

a 

Trainine.  Experience  and  Duties* 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boy 

Ksjisas* 

Wis. 

No  qualifications  specified 

Specifications  of  classified 

Kans. 

Vis. 

bv  law. 

service* 

Present  incumbent 

Supsrint sn- 

1250. 

$300. 

A.  B.,  U.  A.;  20  yra.  previous  educa- 

College  graduation  with  major  in  psy- 

State 

Civil 

deat* 

375. 

tional  and  administrative  experience; 

ohology,  education  of  social  science; 

Board 

Ser» 

head  English  Deprt.,  Uorebouse  College 

extensive  qualifying  experlenoej fami- 

of 

vice* 

1 yr.s  head  English  Department, 

liarity  with  school  and  institution- 

Admini 3 

Tuskegee,  10  yrs*j  President  Lincoln 

al  management;  organizing  and  admini- 

tration 

University,  Jefferson  City,  Uo.  4 yrs 

strative  ability;  firmness;  tact; 

President  Western  College,  Kansas 
City,  Kansad,  5 yra* 

judgment;  health* 

Dutieei  Chief  Administrator. 

Dutiesi  Responsibility  for  operation 
and  ntaintenance  of  institution  and 
custody  of  persons  committed  thereto* 

School 

$150. 

$200. 

3 years  collegej  experience 

College  graduation  with  major  in 

Bd.  of 

Civil 

Principal 

250. 

education;  state  certificate;  extend- 

Admin* 

Ser- 

ed  qualifying  experience;  thorough 
knowledge  of  administrative  and  super 
visory  methods;  familiarity  with 
modern  approved  educationeil  methods 
and  practices  ae  a pplied  to  the  blind 
organiiing  and  supervieory  ability; 
judgment;  tact;  health* 

vice. 

Dutiost  Principal  of  school  and 

Dutiesi  Responsibility  for  education 

instructor  in  plumbing. 

al  activities  of  school. 

Academic 

IlOO 3 

$100. 

A.B.  or  M.  S., 4;  U.A. 1; 

College  graduation  with  major  work 

State 

Civil 

Teac hera-- 

125 1 

200. 

7 1;  Previous  experience — 

in  subject  to  be  taught  and  special 

Board 

Ser- 

(7) 

100.  4 

courses  in  education;  state  teachers 

of 

vice* 

lodging 

20  yrs. -1.  At  Kansas  Vocational 

certificate;  5 yrs*  experience; 

Adminis 

2 

School:  1 yr. — —2)  3 yrs. 4; 

familiarity  with  modem  educational 

tration 

$125.  & 

7 yrs. 1. 

methods  of  handling  pupils  of  typo  in 

meals  9 

question;  judgment;  tact;  health* 

lodging-1 

Dutiesi  Conduct  classes  and  assist 

Duties:  Conduct  classes  is  specified 

with  extra  curricalra  activities. 

subject,  grade,  activity  or  vocation* 

Vocational 

$125. 2 

$100. 

Education  Previous  Experience 

College  graduation  with  major  in 

State 

Civil 

Teachers-- 

125.  4 

200. 

Previous  teaching  Experience — 

subject  to  be  taught  and  special 

Board 

Ser- 

(5) 

lodging-2 

None Ij  1 yr. Ij  3 yrs. 1; 

courses  in  education;  state  teachers 

of 

vice 

$150.  4 

certificate;  5 yrs*  experience; 

Adminis 

lodging-1 

familiarity  with  modem  educational 
Methods  of  handling  pupils  of  typo 
In  question;  judgment;  health;  tact* 

tration 

Dutiesi  Conduct  classes  in  a sped- 

Duties:  Conduct  classes  in  specified 

fisd  vocation  or  trade. 

subject,  grade,  activity  or  vocation. 

Physician 

$40. 

$175. 

Training  and  experience 

!i*D*  from  a medical  school  of  recog- 

State 

Civil 

(Part  time) 

250. 

tiized  standing;  license;  extensive 

Board 

Ser- 

(Full 

practice;  preferably  in  a similar 

of 

vice* 

time) 

institution;  medical  skill  and  abilit; 

Adjninis 

tact;  judgment;  health* 

tration 

Dutiesi  Look  after  general  health 
of  student  bodYi  visits  twice  a week* 

Dutiesi  l^edical  care  of  inmates* 

Nurse 

$100. 

$100., 

Graduate  Nurse  Provident  Hospital, 

iigh  school  training  and  graduation 

Pririci- 

Civil 

150.^ 

Chicago;  registered;  previous  exper- 

from  nurses  training  school  of  an 

pal  4 

Ser- 

ience  private  nursing* 

iccredited  hospital;  registration; 

Board 

vice* 

thorough  knowledge  of  general  nursing 

of 

ind  hospital  methods;  neatness;  sympa 

Adminis 

thy;  judgment;  health* 

tration 

Duties!  Look  after  general  health 
of  student  body  and  instruct  in 
nursing* 

Jutlss:  Gansral  nursing  duties. 

Dent 1st 

No  salary 

$175. 

8 yrs*  experience* 

D.D.S.j  license  1 year  experience; 

State 

Civil 

listed* 

250. 

tact;  judgment;  health* 

Board 

Ser- 

Dutiesi  Instruct  in  dental  care  and 

of 

vice* 

look  after  general  condition  of 

duties;  General  Dentistry* 

idminis 

tswtht  4 hoiu-s  a weak. 

tration. 

^Compensatic 

:i  in  kind  in 

addition 

0 salary. 
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Personnel  Survey  of  THE  KANSAS  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  School. 


Position 

Sfaar 

f 

Training,  Experlenoa,  and  Dirties. 

Appointed 

Kansas 

Via. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications  specified 
by  lav. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

Specifications  of  classified 
service. 

Kane. 

Wis 

Uatron 

tso  . 

$75.. 

100. 

Present  inoumhsnt. 

2 yrs.  oollegoj  15  yre.  matron  of 
Dalton,  Lincoln  UniTersity  and 
Weetem  College. 

Duties!  Supervise  student  girls 
in  the  dormitory;  complete  charge 
of  girls. 

Elementary  school  trainingj  high 
school  training  desirablei  3 yrs. 
qualifying  experience;  recognised 
proficiency  in  general  houeekeeping; 
cooking  and  practical  nursing; 
sympathetic  understanding;  euperviao 
ory  ability;  tact;  cleanlinasa;  kind 
disposition;  firmness;  health. 

Duties t Responsibility  for  certain 
domestic  affairs  of  institution  and 
assist  in  caring  for  comfort  and 
well-beinK  of  inmates  and  emolovees. 

State 

Board 

of 

Adirdnie 

tration 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Saeratary 

$100. 

$75. 

100. 

A.B.  Kansas  University;  5 yrs. 
experience. 

Duties!  Secretary  to  Princioal. 

High  school  training;  proficiency  in 
spelling,  grammar  & punctuation; 
ability  to  take  dictation  at  rate 
of  80  words  a minute;  accuracy; 
neatness;  health* 

Dutiesi  Stenographic  and  clerical. 

Bd.  of 

Admin. 

Recom- 

raenda-' 

tion 

of 

Prin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Chief  Clark 

$110. 

$125. 

150. 

A.  B,,  Lincoln  Universityj  4 yrs. 
experience. 

Dutiesi  Chief  clerk,  business 
manager*  steward. 

High  school  training;  3 yrs.  exper- 
ience; thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
office  methods;  ability;  accuracy; 
judgment;  health. 

Dutiesi  Responsible  clerical  work 
in  connection  with  records  and 
administrative  Drooess. 

Bd.  of 

Admin. 

Recom 

manda- 

tioa 

of 

Prin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Aseistant 

Clerk. 

$75. 

$100. 

125. 

Kansas  University  and  Washburn 
Collsge;  8 yrs.  experiencs. 

Duties!  Assistant  to  Chief  Clerk. 

High  school  training;  2 yrs.  axpsr- 
ianee;  knowledge  of  office  methods 
and  appliances;  ability;  accuracy; 
judgment;  health. 

Duties!  Under  euparvieion  to  per- 
form clsrioal  work  requiring  indep- 
endent iudemant. 

Bd.  of 

Admin. 

Rec  om- 

menda- 

tion 

of 

Prin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Bookkeeper 

$85. 

$125. 

200. 

3 yre.  college;  3 yrs.  clerical 
experience. 

Duties!  Keep  books  of  institution. 

The  equivalent  of  high  school  train 
ing  and  2 yrs.  additional  t raining 
in  commerce  and  accountancy  in  an 
institution  of  recognised  standing; 
knowledge  of  general  principles  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting;  familia- 
rity with  modem  book,  card,  or 
looseleaf  bookkeeping  systems; 
ability  to  follow  instructions  eithe 
oral  or  written;  proficiency  in 
arithmetic;  neatness;  accuracy; 
Judgment;  initiative;  good  physical 
condition* 

Dutiesi  Under  supez*visiott  to  keep 
a set  of  books  or  maintain  the 
accountizig  records  of  an  institution 

Bd.  of 
Admin. 
Recom- 
menda- 
tion 
of 

Prin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

In 

CoQpen 

&tion  in  kiz 

d in  addi' 

Lon  to  Mlary. 
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Testing  Survey  of  Student  Body.  In  order  to  discover  pupil  preparation  for  work  in  these 


institutions  a battery  of  tests  were  given  to  the  entire  student  bodies  of  the  Schools  in 
September,  1932.  The  test  employed  was  the  Terman  Group  Mental  Test,  Form  A,  and  the  New  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test,  Form  V,  The  general  testing  conditions,  although  not  ideal,  were  ade- 
quate to  give  a fair  degree  of  reliability  to  the  results. 

The  Terman  test  was  selected  because  of  its  general  acceptance  as  a valid  and  reliable 
measure  of  that  something  called  intelligence,  which  here  will  be  interpreted  to  mean  a general 
ability  to  do  school  work.  The  New  Stanford  was  selected  because  of  its  ability  to  present 
data  concerning  the  students'  preparation  in  fields  of  public  school  learning,  particularly  the 
later  grammar  grades.  This  test  is  believed  a better  measure  of  ability  to  do  advanced  work 
than  tests  made  for  high  school  subjects.  As  the  fundamental  processes  of  the  elementary  school 
really  make  the  difference  in  college  work  as  well  as  in  high  school  achievement,  it  is  flavored. 

In  Table  I is  presented  the  data  for  each  of  the  pupils,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote  of 
the  first  page  of  the  table.  This  table  shows  the  wide  variations  in  abilities  as  reflected  in 
the  tests. 


TABLE  I 


Grade  7,  3 students 


Terman  Group  Test 


Achievement  Test 
TCitai 


^Tnrs'gi 


eiae 

o,  xo  sxuQenT/S 

Grade^ 

C.A.^ 

Scores^ 

M.A.^ 

I.Q.^ 

Score® 

E.A.’^ 

Grade® 

1 

7 

13-9 

59 

12-5 

90 

731 

11-9 

5.9 

2 

7 

12-9 

50 

12-0 

94 

635 

11-0 

5.1 

3 

7 

13-6 

33 

11-3 

83 

730 

11-9 

5.9 

1 

8 

16-2 

69 

12-11 

81 

777 

12-3 

6.4 

2 

8 

17-6 

56 

11-4 

71 

602 

10-8 

4.7 

3 

8 

16-1 

40 

11-6 

72 

715 

11-7 

5.8 

4 

8 

14-10 

36 

11-4 

76 

720 

11-8 

5.8 

5 

8 

16-10 

43 

11-8 

73 

681 

11-4 

5.5 

6 

8 

17-3 

20 

10-7 

66 

505 

10-0 

4.1 

7 

8 

13-5 

94 

14-1 

105 

951 

14-10 

8.9 

8 

8 

12-0 

47 

11-10 

99 

740 

11-10 

6.0 

9 

8 

19-4 

37 

11-5 

71 

556 

10-5 

4.5 

10 

8 

16-7 

25 

10-10 

68 

594 

10-7 

4.6 

11 

8 

16-6 

73 

13-1 

82 

876 

13-7 

7.8 

12 

8 

17-10 

38 

11-5 

71 

592 

10-7 

4.6 

13 

8 

18-10 

28 

11-0 

69 

710 

11-7 

5.7 

1. 

Grade — the 

present 

classification  of  the  s 

tudent  in  the  school 

2. 

C «A  • ■“•■til© 

life  age 

of  the  student  in  years 

and  months 

3. 

Score — the 

raw  score  on  the  Terman  test 

4. 

M.A. — the 

equivalent  of  the  raw  ; 

score  in  years  and  months. 

That  is,  a 

child  with  a score 

of  59  on  the 

Terman  does  as  wall  as 

a mentally  normal 

child  of  12  years,  5 

months,  or 

has  ' 

a mental 

age 

of  12  years,  5 months. 

5. 

I.Q. — Intelligence 

Quotient.  Arrived  at  by  dividing  M.A,  by  C, 

.A.  Over  100  quotient  means 

better  than  normal.  Less 

than  100  means  less  than  normal  mentality  for  his  chron- 

ological  age 

• 

6. 

Total  Score — There 

are 

several  parts  in  the  Stanford 

test. 

Adding  scores  on  all 

parts  to- 

gather  yields  total  raw  score. 
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7.  E.A. — Educational  Age,  The  age  of  attainment  in  years  and  months. 

8,  School  Grade--The  grade  level  which  the  raw  score  on  the  Stanford  indicates. 

Thus  a total  score  of  731  means  that  this  is  the  average  performance 
of  a child  in  grade  5,9  or  nearly  sixth  grade. 


Achievement  Test 


Grade  9,  29 

students 

Grade 

C.A. 

Terman  Group  Test 
Score  M.A,  I.Q. 

Total 

Score 

E,A, 

School 

Grade 

1 

9 

15-1 

135 

16-0 

106 

924 

14-4 

8.4 

2 

9 

15-1 

62 

12-7 

83 

776 

12-3 

6.4 

3 

9 

16-11 

85 

13-8 

85 

867 

13-5 

7.6 

4 

9 

18-3 

62 

12-7 

79 

790 

12-4 

6.6 

5 

9 

16-5 

141 

16-3 

102 

987 

15-6 

9.5 

6 

9 

19-4 

71 

13-0 

81 

800 

12-6 

6.7 

7 

9 

16-0 

101 

14-5 

90 

919 

14-4 

8.4 

8 

9 

16-5 

66 

12-4 

77 

665 

11-3 

5.4 

9 

9 

16-9 

51 

12-1 

76 

676 

11-4 

5.5 

10 

9 

20-10 

17 

10-5 

65 

659 

11-2 

5.3 

11 

9 

14-1 

77 

13-3 

83 

894 

13-9 

7.9 

12 

9 

18-9 

54 

12-2 

76 

590 

10-7 

4.6 

13 

9 

15-1 

77 

13-3 

88 

742 

11-10 

6.0 

14 

9 

15-10 

109 

14-9 

93 

859 

13-3 

7.5 

15 

9 

18-3 

86 

13-9 

86 

851 

13-1 

7.4 

16 

9 

17-2 

49 

11-11 

74 

657 

11-2 

5.3 

17 

9 

17-5 

61 

12-7 

79 

784 

12-3 

6.4 

18 

9 

19-3 

79 

13-4 

83 

799 

12-6 

6.7 

19 

9 

13-7 

58 

12-5 

91 

742 

11-10 

6.0 

20 

9 

17-2 

72 

13-0 

81 

728 

11-9 

5.9 

21 

9 

17-7 

73 

13-1 

82 

801 

12-6 

6.7 

22 

9 

17-7 

45 

11-9 

73 

654 

11-1 

5.2 

23 

9 

17-7 

101 

14-5 

90 

921 

14-4 

8.4 

24 

9 

17-1 

72 

13-0 

81 

758 

12-0 

6.2 

25 

9 

17-10 

87 

13-9 

86 

877 

13-7 

7.8 

26 

9 

18-2 

72 

13-0 

81 

797 

12-6 

6.7 

27 

9 

17-4 

40 

11-6 

72 

698 

11-6 

5.7 

28 

9 

16-9 

66 

12-9 

80 

840 

12-11 

7.2 

29 

9 

15-3 

55 

12-3 

80 

744 

11-10 

6.0 

Grade  10-26 

students 

1 

10 

16-6 

94 

14-1 

88 

946 

14-10 

8.9 

2 

10 

17-6 

108 

14-9 

92 

916 

14-4 

8.4 

3 

10 

18-1 

90 

13-11 

87 

899 

13-11 

8.1 

4 

10 

18-2 

52 

12-1 

76 

751 

11-11 

6.1 

5 

10 

17-10 

60 

12-6 

78 

766 

12-2 

6.3 

6 

10 

18-9 

97 

14-2 

89 

860 

13-3 

7.5 

7 

10 

16-8 

95 

14-1 

88 

918 

14-4 

8.4 

8 

10 

19-1 

83 

13-7 

85 

805 

12-7 

6.8 

9 

10 

17-2 

94 

14-1 

88 

892 

13-9 

7.9 

10 

10 

17-4 

56 

12-4 

77 

774 

12-2 

6.3 

11 

10 

15-8 

95 

14-1 

90 

901 

13-11 

8.1 

12 

10 

17-4 

124 

15-5 

96 

913 

14-1 

8.2 

13 

10 

18-2 

59 

12-6 

78 

746 

11-11 

6.1 

14 

10 

16-4 

84 

13-7 

85 

825 

12-10 

7.1 

15 

10 

18-2 

54 

12-2 

76 

724 

11-8 

5.9 

16 

10 

17-2 

128 

15-8 

98 

953 

14-10 

8.9 

17 

10 

15-7 

93 

14-0 

90 

904 

13-11 

8.1 

18 

10 

18-3 

117 

15-2 

95 

892 

13-9 

7.9 

19 

10 

20-6 

91 

13-11 

87 

803 

12-6 

6.7 

20 

10 

15-7 

88 

13-10 

89 

829 

12-10 

7.1 
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Achievement  Test 


Grade  10-26 
(con’ 

students 
t . Grade 

C.A. 

Terman 

Score 

Group  Test 

M.A.  I.Q. 

Total 

Score 

E.A. 

School 

Grade 

21 

10 

16-11 

54 

12-2 

76 

733 

11-9 

5.9 

22 

10 

16-7 

76 

13-3 

83 

861 

13-3 

7.5 

23 

10 

15-3 

112 

14-11 

98 

919 

14-4 

8.4 

24 

10 

16-1 

87 

13-9 

86 

910 

14-1 

8.2 

25 

10 

16-8 

116 

15-1 

94 

988 

15-6 

9.5 

26 

10 

19-10 

74 

13-1 

82 

803 

12-6 

6.7 

Grade  11—36 

students 

11 

11 

20-11 

104 

14-6 

91 

934 

14-6 

8.5 

12 

11 

18-11 

42 

11-7 

72 

632 

10-11 

5.0 

13 

11 

18-2 

124 

15-5 

96 

953 

14-10 

8.9 

14 

11 

19-9 

111 

14-11 

93 

894 

12-9 

7.9 

15 

11 

19-2 

78 

13-4 

83 

781 

12-3 

6.4 

16 

11 

17-10 

98 

14^3 

89 

879 

13-7 

7.6 

17 

11 

18-11 

50 

12-0 

75 

674 

11-3 

5.4 

18 

11 

19-0 

67 

12-10 

80 

773 

12-2 

6.3 

19 

11 

20-2 

95 

14-1 

88 

891 

13-9 

7.9 

20 

11 

17-7 

66 

12-9 

80 

799 

12-6 

6.7 

21 

17-4 

17-4 

102 

14-5 

90 

805 

12-7 

6.8 

22 

11 

19-4 

162 

17-3 

108 

1005 

14-9 

9.8 

23 

11 

19-5 

42 

11-7 

72 

673 

11-3 

5.4 

24 

11 

18-2 

76 

13-3 

83 

736 

11-10 

6.0 

25 

11 

19-8 

84 

13-7 

85 

860 

13-3 

7.5 

26 

11 

31-4 

95 

14-1 

88 

908 

14-1 

8.2 

27 

11 

20-10 

98 

14-3 

89 

883 

13-7 

7.8 

28 

11 

20-1 

80 

13-5 

84 

808 

12-7 

6.8 

29 

11 

18-0 

122 

15-4 

96 

965 

15-2 

9.2 

30 

11 

16-7 

131 

15-10 

99 

880 

13-7 

7.8 

31 

11 

15-6 

75 

13-2 

85 

878 

13-7 

7.8 

32 

11 

18-1  , 

149 

16.7 

104 

971 

15-2 

9.2 

33 

11 

20-4 

100 

14-4 

90 

847 

13-1 

7.4 

34 

11 

18-5 

103 

14-6 

91 

878 

13-7 

7.8 

35 

11 

18-3 

159 

17-1 

107 

1065 

16-6 

10.1 

36 

11 

16-3 

108 

14-9 

92 

903 

13-11 

8.1 

37 

11 

18-9 

112 

14-11 

93 

928 

14-6 

8.5 

38 

11 

19-1 

75 

13-2 

82 

883 

13-7 

7.8 

39 

11 

13-9 

96 

14-2 

103 

901 

13-11 

8.1 

40 

11 

17-7 

170 

17-7 

110 

1096 

17-0 

10.1 

41 

11 

20-5 

93 

14-0 

88 

778 

12-3 

6.4 

42 

11 

15-3 

122 

15-4 

101 

896 

13-11 

8.1 

43 

11 

17-4 

90 

13-11 

87 

953 

14-10 

8.9 

44 

11 

16-9 

139 

16-2 

101 

980 

15-4 

9.3 

45 

11 

16-11 

107 

14-8 

92 

862 

13-3 

7.5 

46 

11 

16-3 

93 

14-0 

88 

845 

13-1 

7.4 

Grade  12 — 28 

students 

1 

12 

17-9 

87 

13-9 

86 

777 

12-3 

6.4 

2 

12 

23-9 

152 

16-9 

105 

1106 

17-2 

10.1 

3 

12 

21-6 

98 

14-3 

89 

872 

13-3 

7.6 

4 

12 

18-11 

103 

14-6 

91 

857 

13-3 

7.5 

5 

12 

18-7 

126 

15-7 

97 

955 

15-0 

9.0 

6 

12 

19-6 

64 

12-8 

79 

789 

12-4 

6.6 

7 

12 

20-2 

75 

13-2 

62 

797 

12-6 

6.7 

8 

12 

20-4 

92 

14-0 

88 

836 

12-11 

7.2 

9 

12 

18-0 

44 

11-8 

73 

741 

11-10 

6.0 

10 

12 

19-2 

69 

12-11 

81 

822 

12-8 

7.0 
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Achievement  Test 


Grade  12,  28 
con*t. 

students 

Grade 

C.A. 

Terman  Group 
Score  M.A. 

Test 

I.Q. 

Total 

Score 

E.A. 

School 

Grade 

11 

12 

18-1 

153 

16-10 

105 

948 

14-10 

8.9 

12 

12 

18-0 

127 

15-7 

97 

952 

14-10 

8.9 

13 

12 

16-10 

91 

13-11 

87, 

861 

13-3 

7.5 

14 

12 

18-7 

87 

13-9 

86 

852 

13-1 

7.4 

15 

12 

19-2 

69 

12-11 

81 

819 

12-8 

7.0 

16 

12 

19-6 

58 

12-5 

78 

695 

11-6 

5.7 

17 

12 

19-9 

87 

13-9 

86 

832 

12-10 

7.1 

18 

12 

16-7 

103 

14-6 

91 

923 

14-4 

8.4 

19 

12 

19-7 

109 

14-9 

92 

925 

14-6 

8.5 

20 

12 

17-2 

122 

15-4 

96 

1014 

15-9 

9.8 

21 

12 

20-2 

58 

12-5 

78 

753 

11-11 

6.1 

22 

12 

16-11 

86 

13-9 

86 

832 

12-10 

7.1 

23 

12 

20-0 

60 

12-6 

78 

757 

12-0 

6.2 

24 

12 

19-7 

91 

13-11 

87 

869 

13-5 

7.6 

25 

12 

22-10 

118 

15-2 

95 

896 

13-11 

8.1 

26 

12 

19-3 

112 

14-11 

93 

921 

14-4 

8.4 

27 

12 

19-11 

123 

15-5 

96 

965 

15-2 

9.2 

28 

12 

16-11 

154 

16-10 

105 

1051 

16-3 

10.1 

Grade  13,  5 students. 

1 

13 

19-4 

70 

12-11 

81 

837 

12-11 

7.2 

2 

13 

21-8 

84 

13-7 

85 

836 

12-11 

7.2 

3 

13 

19-9 

103 

14-6 

91 

854 

13-1 

7.4 

4 

13 

18-6 

116 

15-1 

94 

881 

13-7 

7.8 

5 

13 

21-2 

61 

12-7 

79 

862 

13-3 

7.5 

The  table  of  more  significance  is 

No.  II  showing  medians  of  the  various  measures, 

. For 

example,  the  ; 

median  life  age 

of  the  7th  grade  pupils  is  1 

3 years  and  6 months.  The  median 

mental  age  is 

12  years,  and 

the  median 

IQ  is  90, 

, or  10  points  short  of  normal  (100), 

The 

pupils  in  the 

7th  grade  have 

abilities 

in  the  achievement 

tests  equal  to  children  11  years  and 

9 months,  and 

also  equal  to 

children  in  the  last  part  of 

the  5th  grade.  In 

other  words,  the 

7th  grade  children  are  mentally,  on  the  average,  1 year  and  6 months  retarded  mentally,  6 months 
retarded  in  their  educational  attainment  and  might  be  expected  to  compare  favorably  with  child- 
ren about  ready  for  the  sixth  grade. 


TABLE  II 


-Composite  Table  of  Medians  of  the  Various  Measurea- 


GRADE 

C.A. 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

E.A. 

SCHOOL  GRADE 

7th 

13-6 

12-0 

90 

11-9 

5.9 

8th 

16-7 

11-5 

72 

11-7 

5.7 

9th 

17-2 

13-0 

81 

12-4 

6.6 

10th 

17-3 

13-11 

87 

13-6 

7.7 

11th 

18-4 

14-3 

89 

13-7 

7.8 

Other  parts  of  the  table  indicate  greater  discrepancies.  Table  III,  is  designated  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  discrepancy  in  each  grade.  The  year  and  month  entries  indicate  the 
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difference  between  what  is  found  here  and  what  would  normally  be  in  average  schools.  That  is, 
in  grade  7,  the  median  amount  of  overageness  (Cl)  for  that  grade  is  1 year,  in  grade  8,  the 
median  amount  is  3 years,  1 month,  etc, 

TABLE  III 

Extent  of  Deviations  from  Standards 


Median  amoiint  that  Jfedian  amount  that  Median  amount  that 

C.A.  is  over  normal  M.A.  is  under  nor.nal  E.A,  is  under  normal 


Grade 

C.A.  for 

grade 

M.A.  for 

grade 

E.A.  for  grade 

Yrs. 

Mo, 

Yrs. 

Mo. 

Yrs. 

Mo. 

7 

1 

0 

6 

9 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

9 

2 

8 

1 

6 

2 

2 

10 

1 

9 

1 

6 

1 

10 

11 

1 

10 

2 

3 

2 

11 

12 

1 

8 

3 

6 

4 

3 

13 

1 

3 

4 

11 

5 

5 

School  as 

a whole 

2 

0 

1 

11 

2 

6 

WESTERI^I  UKIVEHSITY 


Testing  Survey  of  the  Student  Body.  The  data  for  this  school  is  prepared  in  the  same 
fashion  as  that  for  the  Kansas  Vocational  School.  The  tables  utilize  the  same  headings  and 
the  data  mean  about  the  same.  There  is  some  difference  in  interpretation,  however,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  chronological  ages  of  the  students  are  greater  and  that  the  grades  concerned 
run  higher  into  college  level. 

The  school  population  in  Western  University  is  all  of  high  school  or  college  level,  while 
the  Kansas  Vocational  School  has  pupils  as  low  as  grade  7.  It  is  possible  only  to  compare  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  grades  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13, 

Although  we  have  as  much  overlapping  of  abilities  in  V/ostern  University  as  in  the  Voca- 
tional ochool  and  the  teaching  problem  is  as  aggravated,  the  students  are  older  in  life  age  on 
the  average.  Ordinarily  this  would  indicate  that  it  has  taken  them  longer  to  attain  given 
grades, 

TABLE  IV 


Grade  9 — 12  students 

Achievement  Test 


Grade 

C.A, 

Terman 

Score 

Group  Test 

M.A. 

I.Q,. 

Total 

Score 

E.A. 

School 

Grade 

1 

9 

16-1 

122 

15-4 

96 

982 

15-4 

9.3 

2 

9 

15-7 

70 

12-11 

83 

795 

12-6 

6.7 

3 

9 

14-11 

67 

12-10 

86 

770 

12-2 

6.3 

4 

9 

14-9 

77 

13-3 

90 

895 

13-11 

8.1 

5 

9 

26-4 

129 

15-8 

98 
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Achievement  Test 


Grade  9,  12 
con*t. 

students 

Grade 

C.A. 

Ter man 
Score 

Group  Test 

M.A.  I.Q. 

Total 

Score 

E.A. 

School 

Grade 

6 

9 

26-4 

83 

13-7 

85 

811 

12-7 

6.8 

7 

9 

15-1 

102 

14-5 

96 

820 

12-8 

7.0 

8 

9 

16-8 

45 

11-9 

73 

738 

11-10 

6.0 

9 

9 

19-6 

117 

15-2 

95 

933 

14-6 

8.5 

10 

9 

19-6 

17 

10-5 

65 

634 

10-11 

5.0 

11 

9 

14-2 

73 

13-1 

92 

863 

13-3 

7.5 

12 

9 

15-0 

64 

12-8 

84 

888 

13-9 

7.9 

Grade  10,  18 

students 

1 

10 

17-11 

51 

12-1 

76 

756 

12-0 

6.2 

2 

10 

17-11 

33 

11-3 

70 

675 

11-4 

5.5 

3 

10 

35-1 

51 

12-1 

76 

837 

12-11 

7.2 

4 

10 

15-7 

65 

12-9 

82 

827 

12-10 

7.1 

5 

10 

15-11 

71 

13-0 

81 

882 

13-7 

7.8 

6 

10 

15-3 

115 

15-1 

99 

914 

14-1 

8.2 

7 

10 

15-11 

63 

12-8 

80 

846 

13-1 

7.4 

8 

10 

16-9 

86 

13-9 

86 

976 

12-6 

9.3 

9 

10 

18-10 

60 

12-6 

78 

731 

11-9 

5.9 

10 

10 

25-10 

84 

13-7 

85 

901 

13-11 

8.1 

11 

10 

20-2 

55 

12-3 

77 

766 

12-2 

6.3 

12 

10 

16-11 

158 

17-1 

107 

829 

12-10 

7.1 

13 

10 

14-7 

84 

13-7 

93 

804 

12-6 

6.7 

14 

10 

14-1 

77 

13-3 

94 

884 

13-7 

7.8 

15 

10 

36-1 

82 

13-6 

84 

908 

14-1 

8.2 

16 

10 

20-0 

126 

15-7 

97 

928 

15-0 

9.0 

17 

10 

22-10 

106 

14-8 

92 

927 

14-6 

8.5 

18 

10 

17-1 

55 

12-3 

77 

750 

11-11 

6.1 

Grade  11,  7 

students 

1 

11 

17-7 

54 

12-2 

76 

730 

11-9 

5.9 

2 

11 

42-9 

60 

12-6 

78 

757 

12-0 

6.2 

3 

11 

16-7 

97 

14-2 

89 

829 

12-11 

7.2 

4 

11 

26-5 

119 

15-3 

95 

993 

15-6 

9.5 

5 

11 

22-8 

775 

12-3 

6.4 

6 

11 

16-2 

64 

12-8 

79 

862 

13-3 

7.5 

7 

11 

16-8 

161 

17-3 

108 

1078 

16-8 

10 

Grade  12,  15 

students 

1 

12 

18-3 

160 

17-2 

107 

1102 

17-0 

10 

2 

12 

19-2 

112 

14-11 

93 

1003 

15-9 

9.7 

3 

12 

20-2 

62 

12-7 

79 

877 

13-7 

7.8 

4 

12 

19-9 

95 

14-1 

88 

895 

13-11 

8.1 

5 

12 

24-8 

45 

11-9 

73 

8 

12 

19-9 

36 

11-4 

71 

653 

11-2 

5.3 

7 

12 

19-8 

72 

13-0 

81 

722 

11-8 

5.8 

8 

12 

19-10 

80 

13-5 

84 

829 

12-10 

7.1 

9 

12 

32-1 

53 

12-2 

76 

793 

12-6 

6.7 

10 

12 

17-1 

90 

13-11 

87 

921 

14-4 

8.4 

11 

12 

17-7 

131 

15-10 

99 

1011 

15-9 

9.8 

12 

12 

18-6 

100 

14-4 

90 

954 

14-10 

8.9 

13 

12 

22-5 

30 

11-1 

69 

599 

10-8 

4.7 

14 

12 

21-6 

74 

13-1 

82 

822 

12-8 

7.0 

15 

12 

19-7 

82 

13-6 

84 

814 

12-7 

6.8 
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Grade  13,  46  students 


Terman  Group  Test  Total 


Grade 

C.A. 

Score 

M.A. 

• 

• 

M 

Score 

E.A. 

1 

13 

20-11 

111 

14-11 

93 

955 

15-0 

2 

13 

31-3 

83 

13-7 

85 

872 

13-5 

3 

13 

15-11 

153 

16-10 

106 

1027 

16-0 

4 

13 

25-7 

132 

15-10 

99 

977 

15-4 

5 

13 

20-4 

111 

14-11 

93 

960 

15-0 

6 

13 

22-3 

79 

13-4 

83 

867 

13-5 

7 

13 

18-1 

127 

15-7 

97 

1009 

15-9 

8 

13 

23-2 

27 

10-11 

68 

735 

11-10 

9 

13 

20-6 

82 

13-6 

84 

812 

12-7 

10 

13 

18-6 

178 

18-0 

113 

1142 

17-8 

11 

13 

17-5 

97 

14-2 

89 

903 

14-11 

12 

13 

18-7 

125 

15-6 

97 

1020 

15-11 

13 

13 

19-6 

84 

13-7 

85 

817 

12-8 

14 

13 

18-10 

95 

14-1 

88 

945 

14-10 

15 

13 

16-0 

168 

17-6 

109 

1107 

17-2 

16 

13 

15-11 

92 

14-0 

88 

898 

13-11 

17 

13 

18-5 

147 

16-6 

103 

1020 

15-11 

18 

13 

18-5 

lie 

15-2 

95 

19 

13 

19-3 

117 

15-2 

98 

944 

14-8 

20 

13 

20-11 

90 

13-11 

87 

855 

13-3 

21 

13 

19-6 

110 

14-10 

93 

1032 

16-0 

22 

13 

18-5 

91 

13-11 

87 

932 

14-6 

23 

13 

24-7 

16 

10-5 

65 

679 

11-6 

24 

13 

17-6 

123 

15-5 

96 

874 

13-5 

25 

13 

19-4 

97 

14-2 

89 

916 

14-4 

26 

13 

20-2 

103 

14-6 

91 

952 

14-10 

27 

13 

19-10 

78 

13-4 

83 

791 

12-4 

28 

13 

17-5 

77 

13-3 

83 

900 

13-11 

29 

13 

18-3 

70 

12-11 

81 

899 

13-11 

30 

13 

15-10 

128 

15-8 

99 

992 

15-6 

31 

13 

17-9 

168 

17-6 

109 

1100 

17-,. 

32 

13 

17-10 

150 

16-e 

104 

1006 

15-9 

33 

13 

28-0 

106 

14-8 

92 

900 

13-11 

34 

13 

28-2 

77 

13-3 

83 

835 

12-11 

35 

13 

18-8 

902 

13-11 

36 

13 

19-11 

40 

11-6 

72 

688 

11-5 

37 

13 

16-4 

97 

14-2 

89 

941 

14-8 

38 

13 

16-11 

83 

13-7 

85 

865 

13-5 

39 

13 

18-5 

176 

17-11 

112 

1085 

16-10 

40 

13 

17-2 

98 

14-3 

89 

848 

13-1 

41 

13 

16-8 

116 

15-1 

94 

910 

14-1 

42 

13 

25-7 

108 

14-9 

92 

893 

13-9 

43 

13 

18-10 

160 

17-2 

107 

976 

15-4 

44 

13 

18-8 

111 

14-11 

93 

857 

13-3 

45 

13 

21-1 

65 

12-9 

80 

818 

12-8 

46 

13 

22-4 

95 

14-1 

88 

842 

12-11 

Grade  14, 

14  students 

1 

14 

22-2 

90 

13-11 

87 

795 

12-6 

2 

14 

39-2 

60 

12-6 

78 

803 

12-6 

3 

14 

20-2 

77 

13-3 

83 

820 

12-8 

4 

14 

20-2 

81 

13-6 

84 

844 

12-11 

5 

14 

21-5 

44 

11-8 

73 

660 

11-2 

6 

14 

18-4 

140 

16-3 

102 

1017 

15-11 

7 

14 

21-9 

119 

15-3 

95 

919 

14-4 

8 

14 

18-5 

123 

15-5 

96 

982 

15-4 

9 

14 

24-8 

87 

13-9 

86 

832 

12-10 

10 

14 

21-9 

108 

14-9 

92 

928 

14-6 

11 

14 

21-6 

112 

14-11 

93 

873 

13-5 

12 

14 

22-0 

69 

12-11 

81 

780 

12-3 

13 

14 

20-7 

129 

15-8 

98 

14 

14 

18-3 

132 

15-10 

99 

School 

Grade 


9.0 

7.6 

10.0 

9.3 

9.0 

7.6 

9.8 

6.0 

6.8 

10 

8.2 

10.0 

7.0 
8.9 
10 

8.1 

10.0 

8.7 

7.5 
10 

8.5 

5.7 

7.6 

8.4 

8.9 

6.6 

8.1 

8.1 

9.5 
10 

9.7 

8.1 

7.2 

8.1 

5.6 

8.7 

7.6 

10 

7.4 

8.2 

7.9 
9 .3 

7.5 
7.0 
7.2 


6.7 

6.7 

7.0 

7.2 

5.3 

10.0 

8.4 

9.3 

7.1 

8.5 

7.6 

6.4 
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Achievement  Test 


Grade  15, 

2 students 

Grade 

C.A. 

Terman 

Score 

Group  Test 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

Total 

Score 

E.l. 

School 

Grade 

1 

15 

25-11 

67 

12-10 

60 

835 

12-11 

7.2 

2 

15 

23-8 

90 

13-11 

87 

865 

13-5 

7.6 

Grade  16, 

6 students 

1 

16 

23-7 

103 

14-6 

91 

933 

14-6 

8.5 

2 

16 

23-11 

129 

15-8 

98 

1040 

16-2 

10 

3 

16 

19-11 

66 

12-9 

80 

855 

13-3 

7.5 

4 

16 

23-2 

127 

15-7 

97 

950 

14-10 

8.9 

5 

16 

20-5 

69 

12-11 

81 

830 

12-10 

7.1 

6 

16 

42-1 

124 

15-5 

96 

972 

15-2 

9.2 

Composite 

Table  of 

TABLE  7 

Medians  in  the  Various 

Measures 

GRADE 

C.A. 

M.A. 

I.Q. 

E.A. 

School 

Grade 

9 th 

15-10 

13-2 

88 

12-8 

7.0 

10th 

17-6 

13-1 

83 

12-10 

7.3 

11th 

17-7 

13-5 

84 

12-11 

7.2 

12th 

19-9 

13-5 

84 

13-2 

7.4 

13th 

18-9 

14-6 

91 

14-1 

8.2 

14th 

21-5 

14-5 

89 

12-10 

7.1 

15th 

24-9 

13-5 

83 

13-2 

7.4 

16th 

23-4 

14-11 

93 

14-8 

8.7 

TABLE  VI 

Extent  of  Deviations  from 

Standards 

Grade 

Median  amount  that 
C.A.  is  over  normal 
C.A.  for  grade 

Median  amount  that  M.A. 
is  under  normal  M.A. 
for  grade 

Median  amount  that 
E.A.  is  under  normal 
E.A.  for  grade 

yr. 

mo. 

yr. 

mo. 

yr. 

mo. 

9 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

10 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

7 

11 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7 

12 

2 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

13 

4 

4 

0 

4 

5 

14 

1 

11 

5 

2 

6 

7 

15 

4 

3 

7 

1 

7 

4 

16 

1 

10 

6 

6 

7 

7 

School 

as 

a whole 

1 

5 

3 

9 

4 

2 
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The  special  committee  visited  Western  University,  Friday,  April  29th,  1932. 

Development  and  Control,  This  school,  which  is  located  beyond  the  city  limits  but  near 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  first  known  as  Freedman’s  University,  was  started  about  1860,  The 
property  upon  which  the  school  was  located  was  later  transferred  to  the  A.M.E.  Church  and  the 
school  became  chartered  as  Western  University.  The  School  apparently  possessed  little  beyond 
the  original  gift  of  118  acres  of  land  until  in  1899,  $10,000  of  state  money  was  voted  to  the 
school  by  the  Legislature  to  establish  a state  supported  industrial  department.  With  this 
money  a building  was  constructed.  Up  to  the  present  time,  $247,750.00  voted  by  various  legis- 
latures of  Kansas,  has  provided  for  the  construction  of  six  buildings.  With  an  additional 
$106,000  of  state  money  voted  by  the  1911  legislature,  "new  buildings  were  erected,  the  course 
of  study  and  the  industries  more  fully  developed,  and  agricultural  and  landscape  activities 
were  put  into  operation",  according  to  a statement  in  the  school’s  catalog.  The  state  also 
owns  15  of  the  133  acres  of  land  which  is  attached  to  this  school. 

The  State  has  in  recent  years  been  appropriating  to  this  school  for  salary,  maintenance. 
fuel  and  repair  about  $70,000  annually.  The  A.M.E,  Church,  which  shares  with  the  state  in  the 
support  of  the  school  (especially  the  college  and  theology  department),  provides,  it  is  stated, 
from  $14,000  to  $25,000  annually,  (Difficulty  was  experienced  in  trying  to  secure  a statement 
of  the  exact  amount.  The  registrar  reports  that  he  has  no  record  of  the  amount).  Control  of 
the  school  rests  with  a board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  state  and  subject  to  the  State 
Board  of  Administration, 

The  school  has  an  enrollment  at  present  of  182  (about  30  in  college  and  7 in  theology.) 

The  catalog  of  the  school  announces  high  school,  college  and  trade  course,  also  a music  depart- 
ment, theological  seminary  and  nurses  training  school.  Trade  courses  listed  in  the  catalog 
include  accountancy  and  shorthand  reporting,  commercial  coiirses,  commercial  education,  home 
making,  auto  mechanics,  vocational  carpentry,  manual  training,  industrial  carpentry,  tailoring, 
printing,  electricity  and  plumbing,  laxmdering,  agriculture  and  additional  courses  (including 
painting  and  decorating,  beauty  parlor,  baking  and  pastry  cooks,  table  waiting  and  short-order 
cooks. ) 

The  Junior  College  Work,  The  catalog  outlines  four  years  of  college  work  for  this  insti- 
tution. 

That  Viestern  University  does  not  meet  recognized  standards  for  junior  college  work  is  ap- 
parent in  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  seven  persons  listed  on  the  college  faculty  hold  a 
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Master’s  degree,  which  is  one  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  college  instructors.  Second,  col- 
lege standards  and  college  atmosphere  seem  to  he  lacking.  Third,  laboratory  facilities  and 
equipment  appear  inadequate  for  college  instruction,  especially  in  sciences  other  than  chemistry. 
Fourth,  the  library  facilities  fall  far  short  in  quantity,  variety  and  date  of  that  demanded 
for  an  acceptable  junior  college. 

The  School  Library.  In  spite  of  a statement  which  appears  on  page  7 of  the  most  recent 
biennial  report  of  the  institution  to  the  effect  that  "the  School  has  a correlating  working 
library,  equipped  with  chairs,  tables  and  more  than  five  thousand  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  other  periodicals,"  the  committee  was  Informed  by  the  librarian  that  the  library  has  ’close 
to  two  thousand  books’.  A hasty  inspection  disclosed  that  most  of  these  books  are  gift  sets 
of  encyclopedias  of  various  types  which  are  for  the  most  part  antiquated  and  useless,  govern- 
ment reports  including  the  Congressional  Record  and  a collection  of  text  books.  In  up-to-date 
reference  material,  the  library  is  grievously  deficient.  Practically  no  additions  other  than 
occasional  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  library  for  several  years.  Almost  no  new  or  recent 
books  appear  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the  library  occupies 
a place  of  small  Importance  in  this  Institution. 

Laboratory  Facilities.  The  laboratory  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Chem- 
istry seemed  to  be  adequate,  but  the  equipment  for  physics  seemed  inadequate  and  its  care  neg- 
lected. Very  little  laboratory  equipment  was  available  for  teaching  other  physical  sciences, 
although  they  are  offered  in  the  course  of  study  as  outlined. 

Social  Education.  Recreational  education  seemed  to  be  noticeably  deficient.  Its  import- 
ance is  obviously  not  fully  recognized.  While  the  school  places  a desirable  emphasis  on  inst- 
ruction in  music,  a tendency  to  commercialize  it  in  efforts  at  advertising  the  school  is  evi- 
dent. Debating  and  dramatic  activities  are  mentioned  in  the  catalog  as  activities  for  student 
clubs.  Athletics  for  boys  include  football,  basketball  and  track.  The  school  has  no  gymnasium 
at  present.  No  physical  education  is  prescribed  in  the  catalog  for  boys  or  girls  in  high 
school  or  college.  Iftider  the  general  heading  of  athletics,  the  entire  reference  to  physical 
education  and  gymnasium  activities  appears  in  two  sentences. 

Trade  Instruction.  The  members  of  this  committee  found  it  difficult  to  discover  evidence 
of  real  trade  instruction.  The  enrollment  in  these  courses  is  small,  the  equipment  for  some 
of  the  trades  meager  and  little  evidence  of  enthusiasm,  of  drive,  or  of  concern  about  standards 
of  achievement  present.  That  appearances  of  accomplishment  are  given  undue  importance  is  the 
impression.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  f\arther  by  catalog  exaggerations,  for  example, 
the  library  facilities. 
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Reports  of  graduations  for  the  past  three  years  show  that  a total  of  37  students  have  com- 


pleted trade  courses  in  this  school  of  whom  12  were  commercial  students.  Of  the  25- (57 -12)  who 
completed  what  are  usually  regarded  as  trade  course  in  these  5 years,  only  4 were  Kansans  who 
lived  outside  of  Kansas  City.  Only  13  lived  in  Kansas  at  all.  Fewer  than  1 in  10  of  the  gra- 
duates during  these  three  years,  including  all  departments  of  the  institution,  lived  in  Kansas 
but  not  in  Kansas  City.  Only  4 in  10  lived  in  Kansas  at  all. 

The  institution  received  #3,900  Smith-Hughes  aid  for  vocational  work  in  1928-29,  but  the 
amount  of  aid  was  reduced  to  #2010  in  1930-31  due  to  lack  of  facilities  and  quality  of  work 
done.  Home-making  alone  was  reduced  from  #1000  aid  in  1928-29  to  #500  the  next  year  to  no  aid 
in  1930-31. 

Excessive  Claims.  A comment  is  due  the  pretentiousness  shown  in  the  95  page  catalog  for 
a school  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  200  which  is  essentially  of  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  level.  The  catalog  devotes  22  pages  to  detailed  descriptions  of  industrial  or  trade 
courses — some  of  which  are  likely  never  to  be  offered.  Not  the  least  of  this  pretentiousness 
consists  in  applying  the  name  'university'  to  a school  in  which  20  per  cent  in  college  and 
theology  are  above  the  high  school  and  trade  school  level. 

Cost  of  Operation  and  Out-of-State  Students.  According  to  the  most  recent  report  of  this 
school,  it  spent  in  the  year  ending  June,  1930,  #70,990  appropriated  by  the  state  of  Kansas. 

The  same  report  states  that  the  average  enrollment  for  the  year  was  136.  The  average  cost  per 
student  to  the  state  therefore  was  #522.  Mbre  than  #17,500  from  student  fees  were  spent  in 
that  year,  making  the  total  cost  per  student  in  this  school  #650.  This  analysis  takes  no  ac- 
count of  any  money  received  from  the  A.M.E.  Church. 

The  Registrar  informed  the  committee  that  61  of  the  182  now  enrolled  in  the  school  do  not 
live  in  Kansas.  The  tuition  for  such  students  Is  reported  to  be  $5.00  per  month,  #45.00  per 
year.  If  one  assumes  that  the  per  student  cost  to  the  state  for  this  year  the  same  as  cost  re- 
ported for  1930,  the  out-of-state  student  costs  Kansas  #477,  If  61  regular  students  from  other 
states  enroll,  Kansas  pays  more  than  $29,000  of  its  public  funds  this  year  to  have  them  attend 
this  school. 

Further  expense  is  involved  by  these  out-of-state  students  if  the  state  pays  the  salaries 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  extension  workers  who  solicit  such  students  for  the  school.  A re- 
port in  the  State  Auditor's  office  indicates  that  this  school  retains  students  who  have  not  paid 
expenses  of  the  preceding  year.  Inspection  of  the  enrollment  for  the  1931-32  year  reveals  that 
19  of  the  students  accepted  for  the  year  had  not  paid  their  previous  year's  balances. 

Personnel.  Qualifications  are  compared  with  Kansas  City  Junior  College. 
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Personnal  Surray  of  IXSTERN  UNIVKRSITTt  luisaa  City,  bnnas. 

OoiparlaoB  of  Salary,  Quallflaatloaa,  and  Dutloa,  with  thoaa  of  Kansaa  City  Junior  CoUaga. 


PoaltloB 

Salary 

Training,  Bzperlenoe  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Ken— a 1 

C.C.  Mo. 

Funlor 

Allege. 

Kansae 

No  qualifications 
specified  hy  law. 

K.  C.  Uo.  Junior  College 
Specifications  of  classified 

service. 

K&ua. 

K.C.  Uo. 

Junior 

Collego. 

Praaldent 

laso. 

Present  Ineumbent 

A.  B.;  special  work  In  the  graduate 
sebool  of  the  Dniwereity  of  Kansas  In 
both  superrlsory  work  and  the  duties 
of  administration;  experience;  5 yrs. 
principal  of  school;  17  yrs.  biologi- 
cal science  teacher  In  high  school;  7 
yrs.  principal  of  high  school;  3 yrs. 
president  and  superintendent  of 
Ssstem  University.  Qualifications 
such  as  are  required  by  the  State 
Department  of  Xducatlon  for  like 
position. 

Duties;  Administration  and  supervislot 
plus  extension  work  and  lecturer. 

A.  B.  Degree  and  U*  A.  Degree. 

Gover- 
nor & 
State 
Board 
of  Edu 
cation. 

Board 

of 

Education 

Asslataxt 

Superinten- 

dent 

A.  B.,  life  certificate;  graduate 
work  in  education  and  sooiology;  all 
the  absentia  credits  for  U.  A.  degree; 
26  yrs.  teaching  experience. 

Duties;  Vice-president  supervision 
chairman  conmittes  on  dlsciolins 

A.  B.  and  M.  A.  Degree 

Board  of 
Education 

Bookkeeper 

(ISO. 

Graduate  of  Commercial  school  and 
teachers  training;  15  yrs*  experience* 

Duties t Bookkeeping  making  of  monthly 
budget  and  issuing  of  vouchers  for 
same;  accepting y receipting  and  remitt 
ing  to  State  Treasurer  a 11  monies  col 
lected  by  the  Institution. 

Supt. 

stenographer 

(100. 

(125. 

150. 

graduate  Commercial  School;  9 yrs.  ex- 
perience. 

Dutiesi  Stenographic  work;  teaching 
short  hand,  typing;  salesmanship  and 
>ookkeeDing. 

rligh  school  training;  3 yrs.  practic- 
al experience;  3 yrs.  college. 

Dutiesi  St an ographi cal  and 
clerical. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Regiatrar 

Graduate  commercial  school; 
experience 

Duties  1 Registrar 

Supt. 

Matron 

(8S. 

meals  and 
lodging. 

( 75. 

100. 

1 yr.  high  school  previous  experience 
none;  honesty;  neatness;  positivenesa 
alertness,  kindness. 

Dutiesi  See  to  it  that  all  girls  re- 
port promptly  to  all  required  duties 
and  that  the  dormitory  rooms  are  neat 
and  clean. 

Elementary  school  training;  high 
school  desirable;  3 yrs*  qualifying 
experience;  preferably  in  a super- 
visory capacity;  recognized  profic- 
iency in  general  housekeeping;  cook- 
ing and  practical  nursing;  tact; 
cleanliness;  kind  disposition;  firm- 
ness; good  physical  condition. 

Duties!  Responsibility  for  certain 
domestic  affairs  of  institution;  and 
assist  in  caring  for  comfort  and  wel 
beinF!  of  inmates  and  omnlovees. 

State 

Board 

01 

Educa- 

tion. 

Board 

of 

Educa- 

tion. 

VocationaJ. 

Teachers. 

$100. 

150. 

Special  training  in  vocational  work 
Bind  education;  experience; 

State 
Board 
of  Edu 
catiofl 

• ■ 

Librarian 

(75. 

3 yrs.  Gommeroial  high  school  and 
eoUese  44  hours. 

Connandant 

(100. 

Steward 

(125  i 
Board. 

Official 

Qhasaron. _ 

Kooa  and 
Board 

Academic 

Teachers 

(140. 

150. 

Graduate  from  4 yrs.  college;  wtate 
certificate;  2-26  yrs.  experience. 
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A.  B.  A H.  A.  Degree;  3 to  5 yrs. 
suecessful  high  school  or  college 
teaching. 

State 

Board. 

Board 

of 

Educa* 

tion. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Schools,  Table  7II  presents  data  from  both  schools  for  purposes  of 


comparing  the  range  in  years  by  grades  in  the  two  schools.  It  reads  as  follows:  in  grade  9, 

for  example,  Kansas  Vocational  School,  the  life  ages  of  the  pupils  range  from  13  years,  7 months, 
to  20  years.  10  months,  with  a median  of  17  years,  2 months.  The  mental  ages  in  this  grade 
range  from  10  years,  5 months,  to  16  years,  3 months,  with  a median  of  13  years.  The  range 
of  grade  levels  represented  in  this  9th  grade  is  from  grade  4.6  to  grade  9.5  with  a median 
grade  level  for  the  class  of  6.6. 

Column  2 presents  the  deficiency  of  mental  age  for  the  pupils  in  that  grade.  For 
exsunple,  in  grade  7,  the  median  is  6 months  less  than  the  normal  mental  age  for  that  grade. 

Column  3 presents  the  same  picture  for  educational  ages  of  the  pupils  as  compared  with  normal 
children. 

It  is  probable  the  children  who  come  to  this  school  are  not  as  well  prepared  as  the  aver- 
age. They  are  placed  in  grades  higher  than  these  tests  indicate  they  should  be,  however.  Un- 
doubtedly the  tests  were  standardized  in  popTilations  averaging  better  opportunities  than  these 
children  have  had,  but  the  fact  remains,  their  placement  is  at  variance  with  accepted  standards. 

One  evident  point  noted  is  that  in  the  case  of  M.A.  and  E.A.  the  discrepancy  is  greater 
and  greater  as  the  grade  level  increases.  This  is  not  true  of  C.A.,  for  it  is  evident  that 
C.A.  plays  a larger  part  than  necessary  in  the  promotional  policy. 

For  the  school  as  a whole,  the  median  overageness  for  C.A.  is  2 years,  median  underageness 
mentally  1 year  and  11  months,  and  the  median  underageness  in  educationed  attainment  is  2 years 
and  8 months.  Some  caution  must  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  the  educational  age  deficiency, 
however.  Y'/e  assume  pupils  in  the  high  school  level  must  have  gained  something  in  their  high 
school  training  which  is  not  measured  by  the  tests. 

This  data  indicates  the  impossible  teaching  situation  v;hich  is  present.  In  this  one  grade 
are  parsons  ranging  from  early  adolescence  to  late  adolescence  from  mentalities  of  10  years,  5 
months,  to  16  years,  3 months;  and  from  persons,  some  of  whom  should  be  in  4th  or  5th  grade,  to 
persons  who  are  properly  placed  in  the  9th  grade. 

Further  detailed  analysis  of  this  data  will  reveal  wide  discrepancies.  The  percentage  of 
misplacement  is  very  high.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  in  grades  where  the  requirements  should  be 
too  difficult.  The  two  schools  apparently  are  in  the  same  category  from  this  viewpoint. 
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TABLE  YII 


GRADE  SCHOOL 

RANGE  OF  C.A, 

Mdn. 

C.A. 

RANGE  OF  M.A. 

Mdn. 

M.A. 

RANGE  OF 
GRADE  LEVEL 

Mdn. 

Gr.L 

Yr.Mo 

• 

Yr.Mb. 

Yr.Mo. 

Yr.Mo. 

Yr.Mo, 

Yr.Mo. 

7 Ks.Voc, 

12-9 

to 

13-9 

13-6 

11-3 

to 

12-5 

12-0 

5.1 

to 

5.9 

5.9 

8 Ks.Voc. 

12-0 

to 

19-4 

16-7 

10-7 

to 

14-1 

11-5 

4.1 

to 

8.9 

5.7 

{ Ks.Voc. 
( West.U, 

13-7 

to 

20-10 

17-2 

10-5 

to 

16-3 

13-0 

4.6 

to 

9.5 

6.6 

14-2 

to 

26-4 

15-10 

10-5 

to 

15-8 

13-2 

5.0 

to 

9.3 

7.0 

t Ks.Voc. 

15-3 

to 

20-6 

17-3 

12-1 

to 

15-8 

13-11 

5.9 

to 

9.5 

7.7 

( West.U. 

14-1 

to 

36-1 

17-6 

11-3 

to 

17-1 

13-1 

5.5 

to 

9.3 

7.3 

( Ks.Voc. 

13-9 

to 

31-4 

18-4 

11-7 

to 

17-7 

14-3 

5.0 

to 

10 

7.8 

{ West.U. 

16-2 

to 

42-9 

17-7 

12-2 

to 

17-3 

13-5 

5.9 

to 

10 

7.2 

( Ks.Voc. 
( West.U. 

16-7 

to 

23-9 

19-3 

11-8 

to 

16-10 

13-11 

5.7 

to 

10 

7.5 

17-1 

to 

32-1 

19-9 

11-1 

to 

17-2 

13-5 

4.7 

to 

10 

7.4 

( Ks.Voc. 

18-6 

to 

21-8 

19-9 

12-7 

to 

15-1 

13-7 

7.2 

to 

7.8 

7.4 

( West.U. 

15-10 

to 

31-3 

18-9 

10-5 

to 

18-0 

14-6 

5.6 

to 

10 

8.2 

14  ( West.U. 

18-3 

to 

39-2 

21-5 

11-8 

to 

16-3 

14-5 

5r3 

to 

10 

7.1 

15  ( West.U. 

23-8 

to 

25-11 

24-9 

12-10  to  13-11 

13-5 

7.2 

to 

7.6 

7.4 

16  ( West.U. 

19-11 

to 

42-1 

23-4 

12-9 

to 

15-8 

14-11 

7.1 

to 

10 

8.7 

It  is  apparent  both  schools  are  getting  students  whose  mentality  averages  less  than  normal, 
whose  educational  accomplishments  are  low.  Of  course,  colored  students  do  not  ordinarily  come 
up  to  the  scores  made  by  whites,  due  primarily  to  their  lack  of  adequate  environmental  opportun- 
ities. These  students,  however,  are  lower-grade  mentally,  and  have  poorer  backgrounds  education- 
ally, than  they  should  for  the  classes  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  At  Western  University  the 
ages  of  the  students  indicate  that  most  of  them  have  had  difficulties  either  in  making  normal 
progress  through  the  grades  or  in  staying  in  school.  They  are  far  older  than  a normal  popula- 
tion should  be.  This  in  itself  is  not  encouraging  educationally,  for  the  older  students  are  apt 
to  be  the  poorer  students.  The  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  why  this  population  is  so 
much  older  chronologically.  Are  students  of  the  proper  age  not  available  to  the  school? 

The  material  presented  in  Chart  No.  1 relates  to  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  students 
of  the  2 schools.  There  is  a bar  for  each  student  involved  in  the  study  and  it  is  possible  to 
see  here  the  wide  variation  in  mentality  represented  in  the  schools.  The  line  M which  extends 
across  the  entire  page  represents  a level  which  we  call  normal.  The  shorter  lines, ME  and  MW  rep- 
resent for  each  school  the  average  of  the  intelligence  levels  of  the  students  of  that  school,  and 
the  discrepancy  between  the  average  of  the  school  and  the  normeil.  It  is  evident  that  the  mental- 
ity of  the  students  of  both  schools  is  below  normal,  with  relatively  few  students  reaching  the 
1.3,.  mark  of  100.  The  schools  are  practically  identical  in  average  level,  with  a slight  advant- 
age for  Western  University, 
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SUMMRY  REPORT  OF  THE  2 SCHOOLS 


Competent  Supervision  Essential.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  paid  in  recent  years  approz- 
imately  |150,000  a year  for  cost  of  operation,  equipment,  and  permanent  iiqprovement  in  these 
two  schools  for  negroes.  In  a ten  year  period  this  cost  to  the  state  would  be  the  considerable 
sum  of  $1,500,000.  This  investment  should  be  judged,  as  should  any  investment,  in  terms  of 
product  yielded.  But  the  state  cannot  know  how  effective  these  institutions  have  been,  since 
it  has  no  supervision  of  their  educational  programs  and  activities.  No  one  competent  to  judge 
educational  needs  and  accomplishments  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  general  oversight  and 
counsel  of  these  recipients  of  state  funds  that  the  state  might  be  assured  of  adequate  educa- 
tional returns  on  its  investment.  The  need  of  such  supervision  is  imperative. 

The  state  has  appeared  as  a patron  of  the  Negroes  by  its  appropriations  to  these  two 
schools.  If  there  has  been  any  general  concern  as  to  how  effectively  the  money  is  spent  in 
terms  of  educational  accomplishment,  that  concern  is  not  manifest.  Politics  has  apparently 
dictated  the  control  of  institutions.  The  supervision  which  is  needed  requires  a person  pro- 
fessionally competent  with  high  training,  experience  and  qualifications.  He  may  well  be  di- 
rected by  a central  administrative  board  which  is  unfettered  by  political  considerations. 

An  Appropriate  Saving  to  the  State.  Clearly  Western  University  devotes  a greater  share 
of  its  energy  to  an  out-of-state  patronage  and  Kansas  City  students.  It  is  a state  institu- 
tion chiefly  in  that  the  state  of  Kansas  provides  a large  portion  of  the  money  required  for  its 
support.  Since  the  school  is  essentially  a duplicate  of  the  Kansas  Vocational  School,  the 
committee  finds  it  difficult  to  defend  continued  state  support  to  a struggling  Institution  still 
dominated  by  a sort  of  missionary  or  church  zeal  rather  than  by  a well  defined  purpose  to  pro- 
vide trade  education.  The  actual  need  for  one  such  school  may  be  open  to  question,  but  the 
need  of  two  such  state-supported  schools  in  Kansas  is  indefensible.  In  each  of  the  two  exist- 
ing schools  the  enrollment  has  been  insufficient  for  economical  operation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  both  a public  high  school  and  public 
junior  college  for  Negroes  that  are  accredited,  well  equipped,  well  staffed,  and  well  adminis- 
tered, it  wo\lLd  seem  difficult  for  the  state  of  Kansas  to  justify  the  continuance  of  its  ap- 
parent competition  with  these  city  institutions  for  serving  Negro  youth  living  in  Kansas  City. 

In  truth,  differences  in  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  would  indicate  the  competition 
has  been  more  apparent  than  real,  but  the  expense  to  the  state  is  real  - and  can  be  warranted 
only  by  actual  needs  not  otherwise  served  and  by  educational  accomplishments  of  evident  value 
ICO  Kansas, 
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A combination  of  church  and  state  control  such  as  it  attempted  in  Western  University  has 


fundamental  objections.  The  purposes  and  programs  of  the  two  agencies  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. In  the  history  of  such  attempted  dual  control  one  finds  little  to  recommend  it.  In 
practice,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  state  provides  the  money  while  the  chxirch  group 
provides  control. 


RecQmmendations 


1.  That  the  state  combine  these  two  schools  into  one,  since  greater  needs 
of  trade  instruction  of  Negro  youth  than  exist  in  the  state  could  be 
served  by  one  school  and  better  served  than  they  are  by  the  two 
schools  at  present. 

2.  That  further  state  appropriations  to  the  Kansas  Vocational  School  be 
made  conditional  upon  its  providing  convincing  evidences  of  effective 
administration,  of  adequate  library  facilities,  of  laboratory  facil- 
ities (provided  and  used)  appropriate  for  the  science  courses  offered, 
and  a revision  of  its  catalog  in  the  direction  of  accuracy  and  economy. 

3.  That  tuition  more  nearly  equal  to  the  actual  per  student  cost  to  the 
state  be  charged  all  out-of-state  students,  and  that  the  use  of  ex- 
tension workers  to  solicit  students  be  discontinued.  A portion  of 
the  funds  so  provided  should  be  devoted  to  library  and  laboratory 
needs,  to  an  improved  teaching  staff  and  to  more  effective  trade  in- 
struction. 

4.  That  an  effective  plan  be  provided  for  directing  and  supervising  the 
educational  activities  of  such  xmited  school  to  the  end  that  exist- 
ing deficiencies  may  not  be  continued.  (Powers  which  this  committee 
has  recommended  for  a state  board  of  control  would  enable  it  to  assume 
this  responsibility  with  competency. ) 

5.  That  social  and  recreational  education  be  given  the  intelligent  em- 
phasis which  its  importance  demands. 

6.  That,  since  the  combined  church  and  state  control  of  Western  University 
is  unsatisfactory  in  principle  as  in  practice,  the  State  concede  its 
ownership  of  land  and  buildings  in  Western  University  to  the  latter 

as  a church  school.  The  practical  economies  pointed  out  in  this  report 
may,  after  the  readjustments  have  been  completed,  exceed  $90,000.00 
a year  without  consequent  loss  of  service  to  the  State  or  of  opi»rtunity 
to  its  Negro  Citizens. 
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ADULT  REHABILITATION  IN  KANSAS 


The  title  for  this  section  'Adult  Rehabilitation*  was  chosen  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  trying  to  express  in  two  words  the  goal  we  would  like  to  achieve  for  every  handicapped  in- 
dividual or  family,  finphasis  has  been  placed  upon  prevention,  restitution,  and  reeducation — 
reform  if  you  prefer — rather  than  on  the  kind  of  CTiatodial  care  our  institutions  now  provide. 

A study  of  the  problem  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  institutional  commitments  with  the  pres- 
ent custodial  capacities  resolves  itself  into  two  possible  solutions:  (1)  the  building  of  more 

institutions;  (2)  the  reorganization  of  our  methods  of  detecting  <K>Uditions  in  their  early  stages 
and  providing  treatment  or  rehabilitation.  The  policy  of  building  institutions  in  greater  and 
greater  numbers  is  by  far  the  more  expensive,  aS  well  as  a hopeless  procedure.  The  second  plan 
has  therefore  been  the  concern  of  studies  that  were  made  in  connection  with  four  major  groups; 
the  dependent,  the  adult  offender,  the  physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally  handicap]ped. 

The  economically  dependent  were  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  established  method 
of  the  county  poor  relief  program;  the  dependent  ex-service  man  and  his  dependents  \mder  the 
heading  of  'patriotic  institutions*. 

As  this  report  goes  to  press  a new  method  of  giving  relief  has  occxured  in  Kansas,  as  in 
nearly  every  other  state  in  the  Union  - a method  by  which  Kansas  as  a state  and  as  a composite 
of  many  local  units,  has  departed  widely  from  the  established  plan  of  county  poor  relief.  The 
state  aa  such  baa  borrowed  from  the  Federal  government  since  October  1.,  1933,  #1,145,000  for  re- 
lief, taking  upon  itself  ^Is  additional  reaponslbility.  There  is  no  department  to  which  the 
task  of  handling  relief  ftmds  may  be  assigned.  This  will  raise  an  issue  as  to  whether  there 
shall  be  another  state  department  for  one  part  of  one  phase  of  the  whole  problem  of  public  wel- 
fare, or  whether  the  present  Board  of  Administration  shall  be  reorganized  according  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  the  CoBaoission  in  such  a way  as  to  include  all  phases  of  Public  Welfare. 

Ur,  Frank  Bane,  Director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  describes  the  responsibility 
the  state  is  now  facing  as  follows: 

Up  until  three  months  ago  welfare  work  was  a local  reaponslbility.  Now  it  is  largely  a 
federal  and  state  function.  The  State,  departing  from  the  County  Poor  Relief  method,  has  made 
an  initial  loan  from  the  Federal  Government,  This  means  that  a state  organization  and  a direct- 
or of  these  funds  becomes  imperative. 

One  of  two  things  is  bound  to  happen.  Either  the  state  must  embark  on  a general  subsidy 
plan,  or  public  funds  must  be  publicly  administered.'^' 

^^^Zt  is  a serious  mistake  to  appropriate  public  money  to  any  private  agency.  It  Is  uncon- 
stitutional to  do  so  except  on  contract.  Other  states  are  finding  this  out. 
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Millions  of  dollars  will  be  expended  by  the  state  within  the  next  few  years  in  this  relief 
program.  We  will  see  a gradual  assumption  of  unemployment  responsibility  by  the  state  as  we 
have  seen  education  and  similar  functions  made  state  business, 

A few  basic  principles  of  good  government  include; 

1,  Public  funds  should  be  expended  through  public  administration;  that  is,  all  moneys 
appropriated  or  borrowed  by  the  State  shall  be  handled  through  that  agency. 

2,  Technically  trained  people  for  their  jobs  must  be  secxired,  effective  operation  means 
competent  personnel, 

3,  A reasonable  amount  must  be  set  aside  for  administration.  A technical  job  cannot  be 
done  without  employing  skilled,  trained  persons, 

4,  There  must  be  a well  sat  up  and  competently  manned  central  authority  in  order  to 
solidify  leadership  as  to  responsibility, 

5,  There  must  be  local  units,  for  here  it  is  that  the  trouble  arises, 

Certain  functions  of  government  are  service  functions  and  should  be  taken  out  of  politics. 
These  include  education,  welfare,  health  and  highways  in  the  state  set-up.  Good  government 
should  be  collective  housekeeping. 

In  skeleton  the  public  welfare  commission  has  a plan  to  coordinate  activities  into  a cen- 
tralized authority,  a general  social  program  looking  toward  cure  and  prevention  as  well  as 
custodial  care.  It  is  economy  to  coordinate  similar  functions  of  all  welfare  organizations  and 

agencies  of  the  state.  These  must  be  merged  into  one  workable  program,'  ' 

Treatment  of  the  adult  offender  has  been  classified  according  to  penal  institutions.  Kansas 
has  no  system  of  probation  by  which  certain  offenders  may  be  "re-formed"  before  they  are  thrown 
into  jail  or  other  penal  institutions;  laws  provide  for  commitment  on  the  basis  of  age,  rather 
than  seriousness  of  offense  or  mental,  physical  or  other  condition  of  the  offender;  parole  laws 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  method  of  treating  offenders  in  Kansas  is  sending  them  to  institu- 
tions: the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the  ward  for  dangerous  insane,  the  Women’s  Industrial  Farm  or 
the  State  Beformatory.  The  reports  indicate  that  our  penal  system  from  county  jails  to  the  pen- 
itentiary as  a reform  measure  is  lacking  in  intelligent  direction. 

The  mentally  ill  or  disturbed,  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  are  included  in  the  section 
on  Mental  Disorders;  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  tubercular  in  the  section  on  Physically  Handi- 
capped. To  get  a more  complete  analysis  of  any  one  group,  the  reader  should  refer  to  both  Child 

Welfare  and  Adult  Behabllltatlon  sections*  For  example,  since  the  prevention  of  crime  lies 

chiefly  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency  among  children,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  the  sec- 
tions on  the  unadjusted  child  and  the  delinquent  child  to  know  what  provision  Kansas  has  made  or 
needs  to  make  to  prevent  crime.  The  child  Welfare  Section  and  the  Adult  Behabilitatlon  Section 
are  thus  interrelated. 


^^^In  each  county  unit  a miniature  state  welfare  set-up  will  be  established. 

(2 ) 

'Lecture  to  the  Topeka  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Nov.  29th,  1932  by  Frank  Bane, 
Director  of  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
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THE  DEPENDENT 


POOR  RELIEF 

The  fundamental  Public  Welfare  situation  in  the  state  necessitated  a survey  of  the  welfare 
activities  of  counties,  the  local  units  of  government.  An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  what 
is  accomplished  in  relief  and  also  in  the  restoration  to  self-support  of  those  asking  help. 
Constructive  as  well  as  stop-gap  efforts  were  the  object  of  scrutiny. 

Poor  relief,  in  the  form  of  allowances  or  warrants  to  the  needy,  has  always  been  and  still 
is  the  major  segment  of  local  welfare  work  in  Kansas.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent 
of  such  aid  because  the  number  of  private  charitable  agencies  in  the  state  is  large.  In  1931, 
the  total  amount  levied  for  poor  relief  by  the  counties  was  $1,776,489.00,  an  average  of 
$11,889.36  per  county,  an  Increase  of  47^  over  the  amount  levied  in  1927.  Private  agencies 

fl) 

expended,  in  addition,  probably  a half  or  three-quarters  that  amount. 

Article  7,  Section  4 of  the  Constitution  places  responsibility  for  poor  relief  upon  the 
counties  as  follows: 

"The  respective  counties  of  the  state  shall  provide,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  for 
those  inhabitants,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortune,  may  have  claims 
upon  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  society." 

The  Kansas  poor  law  was  enacted  in  1872.  It  has  been  unchanged  except  for  additions  in 
defining  legal  residence  and  fixing  amount  of  levy.  Governing  bodies  of  incorporated  cities 
and  township  trustees  are  designated  as  overseers  of  the  poor.  Chapter  28-154R,  with  the  ap- 
pointment and  salary  of  a commissioner  of  the  poor  optional  in  certain  coinities  according  to 
specification  \inder  the  following  acts.  39-501R,  1923,  39-509R,  39-511,  39-301  to  319.  Quali- 
fications for  such  office  are  not  specified,  the  implicit  assumption  being  that  any  citizen  of 
good  moral  character  is  competent  to  administer  poor  relief.  Like  its  Elizabethan  model,  the 
assumption  is  that  any  poor  or  Incapacitated  person  in  need  of  relief  is  a pauper  and  that  poor 
relief  must  be  so  administered  as  to  discourage  application  for  it. 

The  five  variations  of  the  method  of  administering  the  poor  fund  in  Kansas  are:  (1)  in 

the  greater  number  of  counties  relief  is  dispensed  through  the  township  trustees  and  the  Mayors 
of  second  class  cities;  (2)  in  many  of  them  the  fund  is  distributed  directly  by  the  county 
commissioners;  (3)  sixteen  have  a salaried  commissioner  of  the  poor;  (4)  in  one  county  relief 


A survey  of  private  charitable  agencies  in  the  State  by  Prof.  Randall  C.  Hill  of  Kansas  State 
College  revealed  that  there  are  399  such  organizations,  of  the  following  classifications; 

Red  Cross  Chapters,  26.9^;  commimity  chests,  associated  charities,  welfare  boards,  etc., 
19.6^;  religious  organizations,  15.Q%;  fraternal  clubs,  24.5%;  chambers  of  commerce,  2.7%; 
homes  for  children,  4.5%;  homes  for  aged,  2.7%;  rescue  homes  for  girls,  1%;  miscellaneous, 
5.3% 
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is  administered  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  county  commissioners  merely  footing  the  bills  for  supplies 
and  allowances;  (5)  in  three  counties  joint  control  of  relief  administration  is  exercised  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  County  Commissioners,  each  contributing  to  the  support  of  trained  workers. 

As  a part  of  the  surveys  made  under  direction  of  the  Commission  by  the  Social  Case  Work 
Class  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  data  was  gathered 
covering  a specific  period  of  time  in  a number  of  counties  as  to  expenditures  for  poor  relief, 
methods  of  administration,  and  causal  factors  in  appearance  of  cases. 

From  statistical  and  other  information  accompanying  surveys,  ten  of  which  are  summarized 
below,  it  became  apparent  the  relief  program  of  the  average  Kansas  county  is  an  unbelievably 
haphazard  one,  in  which  county,  city  and  private  agehcies  are  engaged  in  a frantic,  uncoordin- 
ated effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  need  swept  in  by  the  depression.  Their  methods  have  been  al- 
most entirely  stop-gap,  - the  giving  of  temporary  material  relief  in  amounts  Just  sufficient 
to  stave  off  destitution.  Lack  of  trained  workers  has  resulted  in  accomplishing  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  constructive  aid  to  fsimilies  in  trouble;  investigation  of  cases  is  superficial, 
in  most  instances  stopping  at  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  family  or  individual  is  "worthy", 
rather  than  seeking  to  determine  how  the  family  got  in  its  present  predicament,  what  its  needs 
€md  latent  resources  are.  Records  are  Inadequate,  in  many  counties  consisting  merely  of  the 
receipts  for  bills.  Little  or  no  division  of  labor  exists  between  the  various  agencies  in  a 
given  locality.  In  most  places  no  effort  is  made  to  prevent  duplication  of  relief. 

In  a period  of  depression  it  is,  of  course.  Impossible  to  secure  the  only  effective  treat- 
ment for  the  unemployed  — jobs.  Failing  this,  tne  next  most  imperative  thing  is  food  and 
clothing.  But  stopping  here  is  a most  dangerous  practice.  The  system  becomes  pauperizing  and 
spirit  breaking  to  the  individual  and  costly  beyond  measure  to  the  community  in  its  cummulative 
result.  A program  of  constructive  service  in  which  the  Individual’s  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  welfare  is  considered  must  accompany  material  aid. 

For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  work  done  by  a county  in  which  the  welfare  activities 
are  centralized  in  an  agency  staffed  with  trained  workers,  and  in  order  to  compare  the  results 
and  costs  with  those  of  imorganized  counties,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Department  of  Sociology  made  an  Intensive  study  of  X county.  The  following  Information 
represents  a summary  of  his  description  and  concluslonsi 

The  welfare  work  of  X County  is  centralized  in  one  relief  agency,  termed  the  "Public 
Welfare  Department",  which  is  jointly  maintained  by  the  county  and  the  county  Red 
Cross  chapter.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  is  designated  as  the  County 
Poor  Commissioner,  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  Attendance  Officer 
for  the  rural  schools.  The  present  secretary  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  trained 
social  workers  in  the  state;  she  is  a university  graduate  with  a Master’s  degree  from 
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New  York  University  and  professional  certificate  for  social  work  gained  from  two 
years  special  training  at  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work.  Assisting  her  is 
another  case  worker  with  specialized  training. 

General  administration  of  service  is  carried  on  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  Chapter  and  the  Coxmty  Commissioner.  Joint  meetings  are  held  to  decide 
matters  of  importance,  such  as  the  selection  of  a new  worker.  The  Executive  Sec- 
retary relieves  the  county  commissioners  of  relief  administration,  and  has  final 
decision  on  all  cases.  However,  she  frequently  takes  cases  to  the  commissioners 
for  recommendation.  County  vouchers  are  made  out  directly  by  the  Red  Cross  office, 
but  must  be  officially  accepted  by  the  commissioners.  Monthly  reports  of  expendi- 
tures are  submitted. 


Besides  working  with  the  commissioners,  the  secretary  makes  investigations  of  juve- 
nile court  cases  for  the  probate  judge,  to  whom  she  reports  currently  as  probation 
officer.  As  attendance  officer,  she  deals  with  cases  referred  to  her  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  cost  of  the  social  welfare  program  is  supported  by  the  tax  fund  and  the  Red 
Cross  Roll  Call.  Although  X County  has  one  of  the  lowest  poor  relief  tax  levies 
in  the  state  (three  tenths  of  a mill),  the  large  share  of  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment comes  from  the  coianty  fund.  In  accordance  with  the  joint  arrangement,  the 
county  covers  the  main  relief  cost,  pays  two-thirds  of  the  Executive  Secretary's 
salary,  half  the  stenographer's  salary,  and  the  nurse's  salary,  and  supplies  office 
space,  light,  heat  and  janitor  service.  The  Red  Cross,  in  turn,  furnishes  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Executive  Secretary's  salary,  half  the  stenographer's  and  all  of  the 
assistant  case  worker's  salary,  supplementary  relief,  upkeep  of  two  cars,  and  of- 
fice expense. 


During  1931  the  total  expenses  were; 


County  expenditures  for  relief  (from  poor  fund)  $18,999.93 
County  expenditures — salaries  (from  general  fund)  3,445.00 

Total 


Red  Cross — salaries  and  operating  expenses  (est)  3,200.00 
Supplementary  relief  (est.)  600.00 

Total 


$22,444.93 


3,800.00 


Total  amount  for  year  $26,244.93 

The  policy  of  the  welfare  worker  is  to  give  immediate  relief  to  a family  when  it  is 
found  necessary,  but  to  concentrate  effort  on  getting  the  family  back  on  its  feet 
again.  Consequently,  a thorough  investigation  is  made  by  visits  to  the  home,  let- 
ters to  relatives  or  former  employers,  and  personal  inquiry,  in  order  to  determine 
how  the  family  got  in  its  present  situation  and  to  discover  possible  resources  for 
its  rehabilitation.  In  addition  to  material  relief,  therefore,  aid  is  given  in 
family  budgeting  and  wise  use  of  foodstuffs,  assistance  in  securing  work,  encourage- 
ment in  getting  back  self  respect,  nerve,  and  willingness  to  work,  instruction  in 
housekeeping,  etc.  Contacts  are  made  with  pastor  or  cooperative  neighborhood  group, 
and  where  possible  and  feasible  assistance  of  relatives  or  friends  is  secured. 


During  the  four  month  period  from  December,  1931,  to  Ii/Iarch,  1932,  1343  cases  were 
acted  on,  of  vdiich  1095  received  material  assistance.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  given  aid  which  did  not  involve  material  relief. 

A detailed  summary  of  the  experience  of  X County  as  it  appears  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  unorganized  county,  follows; 

1.  Service  to  families  in  trouble  is  far  above  that  in  the  us\ial  township- 
trustee  and  county  commissioner  type  of  set-up. 

a.  Welfare  workers  are  equipped  by  experience,  specialized  training 
and  personality  to  give  skilled  constructive  assistance. 

b.  Assistance  is  given  based  on  individ\ial  needs  and  resources. 

Such  are  determined  by 
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(1)  Frequent  and  regular  visits  to  the  home 

(2)  Skilled  interviewing  by  trained  welfare  workers  in  the  privacy 
of  office  and  home, 

(3)  Keeping  of  individual  case  records,  conserving  and  making  readily 
accessible  facts  about  the  family’s  problems  and  the  plan  worked 
out  with  them, 

(4)  Careful  planning  with  families  about  use  of  foodstuffs  and  in- 
come or  county  allowance, 

(5)  The  amount  of  relief  given  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it 
is  granted  is  based  on  knowledge  of  the  family’s  needs,  other 
possible  resources  and  changes  as  they  occur  in  the  family 
situation, 

(6)  Cooperative  working  out  by  welfare  workers  and  client  of  plans 
which  may  eventually  remove  the  family’s  need  for  relief, 

( 7 ) Inquiries  to  other  cities  through  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
affiliated  welfare  agencies.  Frequently  information  secured  is 
invaluable  in  the  understanding  of  the  way  the  family  got  into 
its  difficulty  or  facts  about  other  resources  available  through 
grown  children,  relatives,  former  employers,  etc, 

2.  Welfare  workers  focus  all  community  and  state  facilities  on  meeting  a family 
or  child’s  need  and  "getting  it  back  on  its  feet". 

Social  workers  utilize  local  churches,  civic  groups  and  health  agencies  as 
well  as  state  institutions  and  state  legislation  for  the  handicapped, 

3.  The  welfare  program  protects  the  socially  handicapped  child  in  both  town 
and  rural  district. 

The  majority  of  children  suffering  from  some  personality  difficulty  or  parent- 
al neglect,  dependency,  abuse  or  misunderstanding  are  discovered  and  given 
assistance  according  to  individual  need  through  such  means  as 

a.  Adequate  and  constructive  poor  relief  by  a trained  welfare  worker 
serving  as  commissioner  of  the  poor, 

b.  Early  detection  of  difficulties  before  they  are  beyond  correction 
or  demand  court  action.  This  is  done  through 

(1)  Follow-up  visits  of  absent  or  truant  school-children  by  school 
and  county  health  nurses  and  by  welfare  worker  serving  as  county 
probation  officer  and  county  truancy  officer, 

(2)  Home  visits  to  dependent  families,  detecting  and  treating  any 
child  problems  in  such  homes, 

(3)  Reports  by  school  teachers  of  problem  children  direct  to  the 
welfare  worker, 

c.  Close  cooperation  of  school  and  county  health  nurses,  probate  judge 
and  welfare  workers  with  the  socially  handicapped  child, 

d.  Cautious  use  of  state  institutions  for  children  who  cannot  bo  ade- 
quately cared  for  at  home. 

e.  Immediate  use  of  state  Crippled  Children’s  Fund  for  physically  handi- 
capped children. 

4.  Civic  groups  cooperating  with  the  welfare  department  have  sponsored  child 
guidance  clinics  under  the  direction  of  a competent  psychiatrist, 

5.  The  joint  arrangement  between  coiinty  commissioners  and  Red  Cross  avoids  dup- 
lication of  work  or  overlapping  expenditures,  centers  investigation  and  relief 
giving  in  a public  welfare  department  under  trained  workers,  and  utilizes 
more  efficiently  public  tax  funds  for  poor  relief, 

6.  The  initiation  of  a complete  welfare  program  under  full  time  trained  workers 
has  decreased  expenditure  of  t£ix  funds  for  county  poor  relief, 

7.  Aged  dependents  are  handled  on  a case-by-ease  basis  after  investigation  and 
are  kept  in  the  most  homelike  surroundings  possible. 

The  almshouse  has  ceased  to  be  a "catchall"  for  every  variety  of  aged. 

There  is  a growing  sentiment  for  its  abandonment.  More  and  more  people 
are  being  maintained  in  private  homes  under  supervision. 
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8,  The  shelter  and  care  given  transients  by  the  coimty  during  the  winter  of 
1931-32  was  a significant  experiment. 

Methods  of  handling  transients  are  such  as  to  largely  protect  the  local 
business  man  from  solicitation  continually  either  by  transients  or  by  inex- 
perienced philanthropic  groups  attempting  to  aid  the  homeless.  The  plan 
seemed  significant  in  that 

a.  The  jail  has  been  virtually  eliminated  as  a housing  institution  for 
transient  boys  and  men. 

b.  The  public  welfare  department  has  devised  a sensible  and  humane  way 
for  sheltering  transients. 

Transients  are  given  shelter  in  the  homes  of  clients  and  in  a working- 
men’s  hotel.  The  plan  avoids  the  massing  together  of  such  varied 
types  as  homeless  youngsters,  unemployed  skilled  workers,  migratory 
tuberculars  vagrants,  syphilitics  and  others.  Housing  is  selec- 
tive according  to  type, 

c.  Relief  money  for  clients  also  helps  to  cover  shelter  cost  for  trans- 
ients, since  money  paid  to  clients  for  housing  the  homeless  lessens 
their  need  for  relief. 

d.  The  transient’s  need  for  food  and  clothing  is  met  in  return  of  a work 
requirement. 

e.  An  intelligent  plan  is  worked  out  with  boys,  unemployed  men  or  families 
who  are  "up  against  it"  to  get  them  to  the  place  where  they  belong. 

f.  Refusal  to  provide  transportation  except  as  it  cones  within  the  terras 
of  the  "transportation  agreement". 

g.  Skilled  interviewing,  a central  point  to  which  all  transients  are  re- 
ferred, a work  requirement  and  refusal  to  "pass  on"  largely  prevents 
exploitation  of  the  county  by  the  tramp  family. 

9,  County  organization  and  planning  is  intimately  linked  with  and  supervised  by 
a national  organization  (the  Red  Cross  in  this  instance),  of  high  social  work 
standards.  Services  which  have  proved  of  special  value  include: 

a.  Assistance  in  selection  of  adequately  trained  personnel. 

b.  Checking  up  on  standards  of  work  and  adequacy  of  record  keeping. 

c.  Advice  on  specific  problems. 

d.  Tie-up  in  a net-work  of  agencies  all  over  the  United  States,  which  are 
obligated  to  make  inquiries  for  one  another. 

10,  The  county  and  the  Red  Gross  here  cooperate  in  an  extensive  public  health  nurs- 
ing service.  Activities  include 

a.  Health  inspection  of  all  school  children. 

b.  Health  education  in  schools. 

c.  Extensive  clinical  program  including  pre-school  clinics  and  mothers* 
conferences,  tuberculosis  clinics  (cooperating  with  the  county  Tuber- 
culosis Association). 

d.  Immunization  of  school  children  against  diphtheria, 

11,  A year-round  program  of  interpretation. 

12,  Difficult  cases  of  families  or  children  are  reviewed  by  a case  COTimittee  made 
up  of  leading  citizens  and  social  workers.  The  committee  both  aids  the  work- 
er in  locating  new  community  resources  and  is  an  invaluable  nucleus  for  inter- 
pretation of  decisions  back  to  the  coraniunity, 

13,  Taxpayers  have  several  guarantees  to  insiu'e  the  constructive  and  efficient  use 
of  charitable  funds: 

a.  Specific  training  for  person  designated  as  "County  Poor  Commissioner". 

b.  Supervision  of  welfare  program  by  representative  citizens  free  from 
suspicion  of  favoritism  or  political  pressure. 

The  experience  of  X County  over  a period  of  years  indicates  that  the  alleged  serious  in- 
crease in  costs  which  blocks  organization  of  welfare  work  and  employment  of  trained  worker 
in  many  counties  in  Kansas  is  largely  an  imaginary  difficulty.  The  most  important  factor  for 
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organizing  more  constructive  welfare  work  lies  not  so  much  in  the  problems  of  finance — we  are 
spending  millions  in  unsystematic  poor  relief — as  in  the  need  for  alert,  socially  minded 
leaders  awake  to  the  hman  and  financial  costs  of  existing  well  meaning  but  amateurish  hap- 
hazard and  duplicating  service.  Men  requiring  system  in  the  expenditure  of  even  the  smallest 
funds  in  their  own  business  have  been  extraordinarily  unaware  of  the  almost  accidental  way  in 
which  untrained  or  volunteer  workers  spend  fifteen  thousemd,  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  their  poor  relief  funds, 

A summary  of  the  findings  for  ten  of  the  counties  follows.  The  information  regarding 
the  cases  aided  was  copied  direct  from  the  records  of  the  various  agencies.  The  causal  fac- 
tors are  listed  as  given,  with  no  effort  at  interpretation. 


COUNTY  A 


I,  Population 


Total  population..... 41,714 

Number  of  1st  class  cities 1 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 4 


II.  Agencies  Reporting 


Public: 

County  poor  fund:  .7  mill  levy 28,500.00 

City  made-work  fund  .....  1,500.00 

Mayor’s  annual  fund  1,500,00 

Private: 

Red  Cross  6,000.00 

Sal  vat  ion  Army 1,500.00 


Total $ 39,000.00 


III.  Type  of  administration  of  poor  relief:  County  poor  fund  administered  through 

Red  Cross  trained  worker. 


rv.  Three  months  count  of  Red  Cross  - County  cases  given  relief:  November,  December, 

January,  1931-1932. 


A,  Niimerical  analysis 

(a)  Number  of  cases.  . . 

(b)  Number  of  individuals 


10 

2 

2 

1 

7 

4 

5 


B.  Analysis  of  causative  factors 

(a)  Broken  Homes  ..  

Large  families  of  small  children 
Separation  and  desertion  (father) 
Periodic 
Permanent 

Separation  and  desertion  (mother) 
Widowed  and  several  children 
Widowed  with  sick  or  afflicted  child 
Orphaned  Child 


(b) 


Wage  earner  incapacitated 
111  or  crippled 
Blind 
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42 

6 


212 

538 

31 


55 


Deaf  2 

Aged  and  large  family  1 

In  jail  4 

(c)  Illness  in  home,  other  than  the  wage  earner 11 

(d)  Tuberculosis  1 

(e)  Old  Age 47 

Single  men  11 

Single  women  10 

Couples  15 

Widowed  and  aged  11 

(f)  Physical  handicap  other  than  wage  earner  5 

Blind  child  1 

Mother  crippled  or  invalid  4 

Ig)  Mental  handicap.  27 

Senility  1 

Insanity  2 

Low  mentality  12 

Eccentricity  2 

(h)  Unemployment  . 108 

Industry  closed  down  30 

and  shiftlessneas  (last  man  on  Job  and  first 

to  lose  job)  3 

and  i>oor  health  of  wage  earner  15 

and  incompetency  7 

and  physical  handicap  14 

and  large  families  (6  children  or  more)  20 

and  old  age  17 

and  families  moving  in  together  2 

(I)  Immorality 5 

Delinquency  1 

Keglect  2 

Loose  sez  morals  2 

(J)  Mlseellaneoiis 21 

Parasitic  or  pauperized  families  2 

Thriftlessness  and  shiftlessness  3 

Poor  home  management  5 

Chronic  unsteadiness  and  failures  3 

Transients  8 


C.  Relief  given: 

Groceries  5 cases 

Coal  9 

Coal  and  groceries  68 

Clothing  1 

Coal,  groceries  and  clothing  16 

Coal  and  rent  1 

Coal,  groceries  and  rent  14 

Coal,  groceries,  fuel  and  rent  1 

Rent  and  groceries  1 

Coal,  groceries,  rent  and  clothing  3 

Groceries  and  medical  attention  1 

Coal,  groceries  and  medical  attention  5 

Coal,  groceries,  rent,  clothing  and  medical  attention  1 
Coal,  groceries,  clothing  and  medical  attention  5 

Coal,  groceries,  rent  and  medical  attention  1 

county  pensions  6 
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County  pensions 
Blind  3 

Old  age  1 

Imbecile  1 

Not  stated 

75 

D.  Amoxmt  of  duplication  - Salvation  Army  • Bad  Cross 50^ 

County  A is  one  of  the  larger  counties  having  one  first  class  and  four  third  class  cities. 
The  major  portion  of  relief  was  administered  through  the  Red  Cross,  which  also  dispensed  about 
70%  of  the  coiinty  poor  fund.  The  Red  Cross  worker  knows  the  county  well  and  has  had  some 
training  in  social  work.  Very  adequate  case  records  were  kept  except  when  the  case  load  became 
heavy.  The  Salvation  Army  and  the  dispensers  of  the  city  f\mds  kept  few  records  and  did  little 
investigating  of  cases.  A check  on  the  cases  aided  by  the  Salvation  Army  during  the  winter 
showed  50%  of  the  cases  were  also  being  helped  by  the  Red  Cross. 


COUNTY  B 


I.  Population 


Total  population 1,712 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 4 


II.  Agencies  Reporting 

Public: 

County:  .3  mill  levy $1,800.00 

Private: 

Community  Chest  Clothing  and  food. 

III.  Type  of  administration  of  county  poor  relief,  not  stated.  County  fund  not  ad- 
ministered by  Red  Cross  or  a Poor  Commissioner,  therefore,  it  is  probably  done 
directly  by  the  County  Commissioners  or  the  township  trustees. 

IV,  Three  months  count  of  cases  given  relief  through  county  poor  fund  and  Commimity 
Chest:  December,  January,  February,  1931-1932, 

A.  Numerical  analysis 


(a)  Nixmber  of  cases.  30 

(b)  Number  of  individuals 102 

B.  Average  expenditures  per  month  per  case $12.40 

C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors 

( a ) Broken  homes 8 

Separation  and  desertion  1 

Widowed  and  ill  1 

Widowed  and  children  2 

Husband  in  Jail  or  penitentiary  1 

And  children  to  support  3 

(b)  Wage  earner  incapacitated  by  Illness  1 

(c)  Illness  In  h<mci9,  other  than  wage  earner 3 

Confinement  1 

And  death  2 
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(d)  Old  age 2 

Single  men  2 

( e ) Unemployment 10 

Partial  7 

And  sickness  1 

And  shiftlessness  1 

And  Illegitimacy  1 

(f)  Cares  unaccounted  for 6 

D.  Relief  given  - expenditures: 

Clothing  given  - fuel  and  food  |573.04 

Medical  and  hospital  care  415.10 

Care  of  children  in  a foster  home  50.00 

Burial  35.00 

Transportation  5.99 


Total  ^,079.15 

E.  Amount  of  duplication 

County  - Community  Chest 20^ 


County  B.  The  relief  problem  is  fairly  new  in  this  one  of  the  smallest  counties.  Cloth- 
ing and  food  were  dispensed  by  the  Community  Chest  of  the  county  seat  and  most  of  the  relief 
by  the  county  commissioners. 


COUNTY  C 


I.  Population 

Total  population 7,362 

Number  of  1st  class  cities.  0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities 0 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 2 

II.  Agencies  reporting. 

Public: 

County  poor  fund:  ,5  mill  levy ^ 5,000.00 

Private : 


Lions  Club,  P.E.O.,  Rotarian  and  Fire  Department:  Christmas  baskets 

to  25  families 

III.  Method  of  administration;  County  aid  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  counties  or  by 
the  county  commissioners  direct. 

IV.  Analysis  of  cases  given  county  aid  during  month  of  Janviary,  1932, 


A.  Nujnerical  analysis 

(a)  Number  of  cases 71 

(b)  Number  of  Individuals 245 

B.  Average  expenditure  per  case  $21.45 

C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors  given  in  58  cases: 

(a)  Broken  homes 17 

Large  families,  small  children  16 

Small  children,  husband  in  jail  1 

(b)  Wage  earner  incapacitated  5 

And  large  family  1 

Hospitalization  of  case  4 
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(c)  Illness  in  home,  other  than  wage  earner,  . . 12 

(Allowance  of  $20  per  month  in  2 cases  for  care  of 
dependents  in  home  (these  not  counted  in  (c)) 
and  large  family  7 

Clinical  examination  of  crippled  child  3 

Confinement  1 

Hospitalization  of  case  1 

(d)  Tuberculosis 

Patient  sent  to  Norton  1 

( e ) Old  Age 3 

Couple  2 

Woman,  with  daughter  1 

( f ) Unemployment 

and  families  moving  in  together  3 

(g)  Immorality 2 

Murder  ( payment  of  death  expenses ) 1 

Shooting  (medical  care)  1 

(h)  Parasitic  or  pauperized  transients  ..  2 

( 1 ) Miscellaneous  13 


(2  cases  dependents,  allowance  of  $20  per  month) 
(11  cases  general  aid,  not  analyzed) 

D.  Expenditures  for  Relief: 


Groceries 

$153.08 

Rent 

77.00 

Fuel 

63.60 

Clothing 

27.19 

Water  bill 

5.00 

General  Aid 

24.00 

Medical  (includes  medicine,  nursing,  hospital. 

1 

confinement,  1 burial 

866.00 

Transients 

(gas  and  food) 

7.41 

Allowances 

300.00 

4 cases  dependents,  $20  per  month 
10  cases  Mothers*  Aid,  average  of  $22  per  mo. 


Total  $1,523.28 

County  C.  A small  county,  in  which  the  only  relief  agency  functioning  all  year  was  the 
county  poor  fund.  A large  portion  of  the  poor  fund  was  used  for  medical  aid,  with  the  next 
largest  amount  listed  as  pensions.  Ten  Mothers*  Pensions  were  allowed  at  an  average  amount  of 
$22.00,  vrtiich  is  higher  than  the  average  monthly  aid. 


COUNTY  D, 


I,  Population 

Total  population 8,075 

Nxunber  of  1st  class  cities 0 

Nximber  of  2nd  class  cities 1 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 0 


$ 7,300.00 

2,260.70 

? 

? 


II.  Agencies  Reporting 
Public : 

County  poor  fund:  ,5  mill  levy. 

Private : 

Red  Cross 

Goodfellows  

American  Legion  . 


III.  Method  of  administration  of  poor  relief:  township  trustee  system,  bills  paid  through 

County  Commissioners. 
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ly.  Analysis  of  cases  given  county  aid  during  November  and  December,  1931 


A.  Numerical  analysis: 

(a}  Number  of  cases 92 

(b  ) Number  of  individuals 245 


B.  Average  expendit\ires  per  month  per  case $ 14,33 

C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors 

(a)  Broken  homes 26 


Large  families,  small  children  5 

With  wage  earner  crippled  1 

With  illegitimacy  2 

Husband  in  reform  school,  jail  or 

sanatorium  7 

Desertion 

By  husband  2 

and  indigence  1 

Divorced  1 

Widowed  2 

husband  suicide,  no  work  1 

with  large  family  1 

and  unreliable  1 

with  daughter  with  illegitimate  child  1 
Juvenile  daughter,  father  dead,  mother 

working  for  board  1 

(b)  Wage  earner  incapacitated  3 

Cancer  1 

Epileptic  1 

111,  hospitalization  of  case  1 

(c)  Illness,  other  than  wage  earner 16 

Illness  in  home  10 

Hospitalization  of  cases  4 

And  \inemployment , large  family  2 

(d)  Old  age  and  blindness 2 

(e)  Physical  handicap  other  than  wage  earner 3 

Crippled,  aged,  low  mentality  1 

Epileptic  2 

(f}  Mental  handicap  7 

Low  mentality  and  widowed  1 

Senility  6 

(g)  Unemployment 3 

No  job  1 

Unskilled  laborer  1 

and  fighting  1 

(h)  Not  stated 26 

(1)  Immorality 6 

Drug  addiction  4 

(with  burial  expenses  of  1 case) 

Syphilitic  1 

Gonorrhea  1 


D.  Distribution  of  Relief: 

Living  expenses,  as  food,  fuel,  housing $ 962.30 

Medical  care,  hospitalization  and  burial  , 1 ,617,75 

Total  $2,580,05 

E.  Duplication:  Number  of  cases  served  by  more  than  one  agency: 

County  and  Rod  Cross  11,95JS 

County,  Red  Cross  and  Goodfellows  21.735^ 

County  and  Goodfellows  4,34^ 

County,  Red  Cross  and  American  Legion  3,22^ 

County,  Red  Cross,  Goodfellows  and  Legion  1,08^ 


Total 42.325^ 
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County  D.  A snail  agricultural  county,  in  which  most  of  the  relief  was  done  by  the  Coxinty 
and  the  Red  Cross,  Need  fcfr  coordination  is  indicated  by  the  duplication  of  aid  in  42%  of  the 
cases.  The  amount  of  relief  is  high  for  the  total  population. 


COUNTY  E. 


I.  Population; 

Total  population 13,800 

Ninnber  of  1st  class  cities 0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities 2 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 6 


$11,900,00 

Clothing 
Clothing 
Made-Work 
Clothing 

III.  Poor  relief  system:  Township  Trustee 


II,  Agencies  reporting: 

Public: 

County  poor  fund:  .3  mill  levy. 

Private: 

Big  Brothers  Club  

Helping  Hand  (M,E.  Chtirch  South) 

American  Legion  

American  Legion  Axucillary  . . . . 


IV.  Analysis  of  cases  given  relief  through  the  agencies  listed  above  during  three  month 
period  of  January,  February,  March,  1932: 


A.  Numerical  analysis: 

(a)  Number  of  cases 125 


(b) 

Number  of  individuals  (approx.) 

Average  expenditure  per  case  per  month 

Analysis  of  causative  factors  in  104  cases 

(a) 

Broken  Homes 

7/idowed 

13 

by  divorce 

3 

and  ill 

11 

neglect 

1 

(b) 

Wage  earner  incapacitated  

(c) 

Illness  in  Home,  other  than  wage  earner,  , 

(d) 

Old  Age 

and  blindness 

1 

or  illness 

1 

(e) 

Unemployment 

No  job 

43 

and  poor  health 

5 

and  old  age 

1 

and  illness  in  family 

2 

and  large  family 

4 

wage  cut 

1 

(f) 

Parasitic  or  pauperized  families  

D.  Analysis  of  relief  expenditures  (by  county) 


Groceries 

$ 826.24 

Medical  or  hospital  care 

2,284.08 

Care  of  child  in  children’s  home 

45.93 

Fuel 

150.38 

Clothing 

15.00 

Cash 

15.00 

Trans por tat ion 

42.83 

Transients  (lodging,  food,  gas 

10.08 

Total . . . 
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E.  Duplication: 

(Cases  receiTing  aid  from  more  than  one  agency) 


County  and  Big  Brothers  2^ 

County,  Helping  Hand,  Big  Brothers  and 

Auxiliary  1^ 

County  and  Helping  Hand  1^ 

Legion  and  Helping  Hand  1^ 

Big  Brothers  and  Auxiliary 

Total 


County  E.  A fairly  typical  Kansas  county  in  popxilation,  and  in  problems  and  methods  of 
poor  relief.  The  poor  fund  was  administered  by  the  township  trustees;  food  and  clothing  were 
donated  by  civic  organizations  and  a made-work  fimd  organized  by  the  American  Legion;  the  aver- 
age amount  of  relief  per  case  from  the  county  was  $9.03  per  month.  The  bill  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  was  extraordinarily  large. 


COUNTY  F 


I,  Population; 

Total  population.  20,553 

Number  of  1st  class  cities.  0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities 2 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 8 


II.  Agencies  Reporting: 

Public: 

County  poor  fund:  .5  mill  levy $ 23,600.00 

City  made-work  fund  .......  1,800.00 

City  relief  fund 4,000.00 

Private : 

Community  Chest  950.00 

Red  Cross 750.00 

Railroad  Employees  Fund  .. 

W.C.T.U 

American  Legion  

Church  organizations 


III.  Method  of  administration  of  poor  relief;  County  aid  expended  by  the  township 
trustees  and  the  mayors  of  the  2nd  class  cities.  Relief  efforts  in  the  two  cities 
are  coordinated  through  elected  and  paid  welfare  boards. 

IV.  Three  months  count  of  cases  given  relief  in  one  2nd  class  city;  October,  November, 


and  December,  1931: 

A.  Numerican  analysis 

(a)  Number  of  cases 21 

(b)  Niimber  of  individuals  (approximately) 121 

B.  Average  expenditure  per  month  per  case $19.52 


C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors: 

(a)  Broken  Homes  ...2 

Widow  with  dependent  children  or  older  persons  2 

( b ) Old  Age .4 

Widowed  with  blind  dependent  daughter  1 

Couples  3 

(c)  Unemployment  15 

No  Job  3 

Part-time  work  4 

Poor  management  7 

Indigence  1 
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(d)  Pauperized  or  parasitic  families 

Poor  management,  ahiftlessness  1 

Transient  1 

and  deserted  by  husband  1 

D.  Analysis  of  county  relief  expenditures  for  3 months: 


Food 

$1,786.33 

Rent 

151.00 

Fuel 

317.36 

Laundry 

29.00 

Niursing 

125.83 

Doctor  and  supplies 

647.04 

Merchandise 

97.56 

Comm,  woodpile 

144.06 

Pensions 

168.00 

State  institutions 

548.74 

Board 

60.15 

Hospital 

50.50 

County  Farm 

1.762,57 

Total  expenditures  #5,888.14 

County  y.  Some  attempt  at  coordination  was  made  in  this  co\inty,  when  relief-giring  in 
the  two  second  class  cities  was  centralized  in  welfare  boards.  Food  was  the  largest  item  of 
expenditure. 


COCMTY  G. 

I,  Populat ion; 

Total  population.  ........  21,243 

Number  of  1st  class  cities.  0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cixies 2 

Nuidt>er  of  3rd  class  cities.  3 

II.  Agencies  reporting; 

Public; 

County:  .5  mill  lery # 19,000.00 

Private : 

Community  Chest  (expended  from  Nov.  to  April,  1932) 2,400.00 

Welfare  Board  " " " * 13d.  05 

Missouri  Pacific  employees  •*  " " » " (approx).  . 1,900.00 

III.  Method  of  administering  poor  relief  : county  bills  paid  by  county  eommlsslonera, 

investigation  of  cases  performed  by  a eommitteo  of  3 women;  investigation  and 
clerical  work  of  Welfare  Board  of  O City  done  by  mesibera  of  the  Chamber  of  ConmiBrce 
for  the  CozuBunlty  Chest,  by  a Committee  of  8. 

IF.  Analysis  of  cases  given  relief  through  county  poor  fund  and  the  Community  Chest, 
during  5 month  period  from  November  to  April,  1932. 

A.  Ntmterioal  analysis: 

Nmaber  of  cases ; 54 

B.  Average  expendltiire  per  case  (5  months) # 51.57 

C.  Analysis  of  Causative  Factors: 

Aged  33 

Widowed  7 

Crippled  4 

Invalid  2 

Orphan  1 

Feebleminded  1 

Unemployed  1 

Epilepsy  1 

Not  given  3 
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D.  Expend  itiir  08 : 

All  given  allowances,  total  for  period ^ 2,785.00 

Average  allowance  per  month  10,31 

E.  Cases  which  have  been  carried  5 years  or  more  ..........  50 

County  G.  The  relief  activities  of  this  co\inty  were  carried  out  through  the  county  com- 
missioners and  the  welfare  organizations  of  the  two  second  class  cities,  whose  investigation 
and  administration  were  done  by  volunteer  workers.  The  municipal  organizations  dispensed  food 
and  clothing.  Most  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  county  were  aged  individuals,  and  all  were 
placed  on  pensions,  the  average  amount  of  allowance  being  ^10. 31.  Fifty  cases  had  been  car- 
ried five  years  or  more.  Case  histories  were  lacking  and  records  in  general  were  meager  and 
Inadequate, 


COUNTY  H. 


I,  Population; 

Total  population 13,355 

Number  of  1st  class  cities  0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities  1 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 6 

II.  Agencies  reporting: 

Public : 

County:  ,5  mill  levy $13,300,00 

Private: 

United  Charities 
American  Legion 


III.  Methods  of  administering  poor  relief:  Investigation  of  county  cases  by  county  com- 

missioners, no  records  kept  except  bill  for  expenses.  United  Charities  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  lay  board. 

IV.  Three  months  count  of  cases  (November,  December,  January,  1931-1932) 


A.  County  relief 

Number  of  cases 29 

Number  of  individuals 94 


(Given  monthly  allowances  totalling  $1,002.00  for  the 
3 months;  average  amoiint  per  case,  $34.50  or  $11.50  per 
month ) 

B.  Analysis  of  causative  factors 

Aged  8 

Widowed  10 

Unemployment  3 

Invalidism  and  illness  6 

Mismanagement  and  laziness  1 

Unknown  1 

C.  United  Charities  - 43  cases,  253  individuals 

(Home  calls,  advice,  clothing,  food) 

Total  amount  expended,  3 months $ 427,00 

Average  per  month  per  case 3,31 

D.  Number  of  families  carried  by  county  5 years  or  more:  "Not  more  than  20". 
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E,  Duplication: 

Percentage  of  total  number  of  cases  aided  by  more  than  1 agency; 


United  Charities  and  County 215^ 

United  Charities  and  American  Legion  ...  1% 

County  and  American  Legion  l^ 

Total ZZff, 


County  H.  An  average  sized  coimty,  whose  relief  work  was  done  mainly  by  the  county  and 
the  United  Charities  organization.  Lack  of  expert  guidance  has  resulted  in  duplicate  service 
by  the  two,  inadequate  records,  and  pauperization  of  families  through  handing  out  monthly 
allowances  without  any  constructive  work  with  the  families. 


COUNTY  I. 


I.  Population; 

Total  population.  ...  141,211 

Nuai>er  of  1st  class  cities 1 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities 1 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 1 


II.  Nuntoer  of  agencies  reporting; 

Public; 

County:  .8  mill  levy $127,400.00 

City:  Nurse,  dentist,  police  court,  welfare  office,  etc..  . . . 25,000.00 

Private: 

16  Community  Chest  Agencies 250,000.00 

Total $402,400.00 


III.  Method  of  administering  i>oor  relief:  Relief  work  by  the  Coioalssioner  of  the  Poor, 

the  16  Community  Chest  Agencies,  and  the  welfare  workers  of  the  1st  class  city  are 
more  or  less  \mcoordlnated,  although  some  use  is  made  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
operated  in  connection  with  the  Comnunlty  Chest. 

IT.  Analysis  of  cases  aided  by  the  Family  Service  Society  in  1931: 


A.  Numerical  Analysis 

(a)  Number  of  families 3,156 

(b)  Number  of  individuals,  approximately 10,028 

(c)  Number  of  families  given  material  relief.  . . . 2,360 

(d)  Number  families  given  service  796 


B.  Total  amount  of  relief  

Average  expenditure  per  case,  per  year 
Average  expendltvire  per  case,  per  month 


57,589.08 

24.40 

2.03 


C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors  in  2115  cases: 


(a)  Broken  homes 150 

Desertion  74 

Separation  53 

Divorce  23 

(b)  Physically  handicapped 42 

Man  35 

Woman  6 

Both 1 

(c)  Illness 197 

(d)  Old  Age 109 

(e)  Mental  disease 98 

Feeblemindedness  30 

Epilepsy  6 

Insanity  41 

Inebriety  21 
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( f ) Death  of  wage  earner 69 

(g)  Unemployment 1,129 

(h)  Shiftlessneas 155 

(i)  Imprisonment 16 

(j)  Transiency 152 


County  I.  A large  urban  county  where  the  welfare  work  is  done  loainly  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Poor,  a family  service  organization,  city  physician  and  nurses.  Relief  work 
is,  theoretically,  divided  between  the -Poor  Commissioner  and  the  organization,  by  the  former 
giving  aid  to  aged  and  childless  persons  and  the  latter  taking  cases  involving  families.  How- 
ever, the  agreement  was  not  followed  strictly  and  there  was  still  some  duplication.  Need  for 
making  more  effective  use  of  a social  service  exchange  is  evident.  Trained  and  experienced  so- 
cial workers,  have  been  able  to  supply  constructive  service  to  a foiorth  of  their  clients,  giv- 
ing material  relief  to  the  rest.  During  1931  the  organization  administered  $20,000  of  the 
County  Poor  Fund.  Low  relief  expenditure  is  indicated  by  the  average  amount  of  $24.40  per 
case. 


COUNTY  J 


I.  Populat ion ; 

Total  population 30,123 

Number  of  1st  class  cities 0 

Number  of  2nd  class  cities 3 

Number  of  3rd  class  cities 5 


II.  Number  of  agencies  reporting: 

Public: 

County  poor  relief  (.5  mill  levy  - ^17,300.00) 

Cost  of  crippled  children  . . 

Salary,  poor  commissioner  

Monthly  expense  of  car 

Made-work  project . 

Total  . . . . 

Private: 

Salvation  Army . . 

Red  Cross  

Welfare  Association  . . 

Welfare  Board  . 

Charity  Fund 

Elks  Club  

(fuel  not  included)  Total  . . . . 

Public  ....  $4,140.67 
Private.  . . . 2,517.28 

6 ,657.95 


Expenditure  for 
3 months 
“|”3,”475754 
258.13 

42.00 

15.00 

550.00 
I 4,140.67 

63.89 

4.40 

147.68 

1,379.81 

680.00 
241.50 

”7^2,517.28 


III.  Method  of  administering  county  relief:  salaried  commissioner  of  the  poor. 

IV,  Analysis  of  oases  given  aid  during  3 months  period: 


A.  Numerical  analysis 

(a)  Nxunber  of  cases 247 

(b)  Number  of  individuals 834 

B,  Expenditure  per  month  per  case $8.98 
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C.  Analysis  of  causative  factors: 

( a ) Broken  homes 

Large  families  of  small  children  4 

Separation  and  desertion  (father) 

Periodic  2 . 

Permanent  0 

Separation  and  desertion  (mother)  3 

Death  of  Mother  S 

Widowed  and  several  children  20 

IrVidowed  with  sick  or  afflicted  child  4 

Widowed  and  afflicted  parents  1 

(b)  Wage  earner  incapacitated 57 

Illness  of  wage  earner  or  crippled  31 

Blind  wage  earner  6 

Deaf  wage  earner  1 

Aged  and  large  family  10 

Man  in  penitentiary  6 

Man  in  Jail  3 

(c)  Illness  in  the  Home,  other  than  wage  earner 19 

(d)  Tuberculosis 2 

(e)  Old  age 42 

Single  men  3 

Single  women  4 

Couples  18 

Widowed  and  aged  17 

(f)  Physical  Handicap  other  than  wage  earner 8 

Deaf  child  1 

Crippled  child  2 

Mother  crippled  or  Invalid  3 

Cancer  2 

(g)  Mental  handicap 21 

Senile  3 

Insanity  10 

Low  mentally  8 

(h)  Unemployment 133 

Industry  closed  down  40 

and  crop  failure  9 

and  bank  failure  2 

and  shiftlessness  (always  last  man  on  Job  and 

first  to  lose  Job)  16 

and  poor  health  of  wage  earner  17 

and  incompetancy  6 

and  physical  handicap  4 

and  large  families  (6  children  or  more)  24 

and  old  age  12 

and  families  moving  in  together  3 

( I ) Instability 22 

Parasitic  or  pauperized  families  1 

Thriftlessness  and  shiftlessness  6 

Poor  home  management  4 

Chronic  unsteadiness  and  failures  2 

Remarriage  of  father  or  mother  and  mixed  families  1 
Transients  8 

( J ) Immorality 22 

Gambling  1 

Drunkenness  2 

Delinquency  4 

Neglect  2 

Court  commitment  1 

Loose  sex  morals  5 


County  J.  The  welfare  association  or  charity  fund  of  the  three  second  class  cities  and 
the  county  Poor  Commissioner  dispense  the  main  part  of  the  relief  in  this  county.  As  elsewhere, 
the  work  is  entirely  that  of  material  relief,  although  statistics  as  to  kind  of  aid  given  were 
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not  included.  Unemployment,  incapacitation  and  old  age  seemed  to  be  the  chief  problems.  Only 
about  a third,  however,  of  the  cases  giving  unemployment  as  a factor  in  making  aid  necessary, 
were  listed  as  a result  of  lack  of  a job,  alone. 

General  Summary 

Examination  of  these  statements  permits  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  County  funds  were  administered  by  a salaried  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  in  two  counties; 
by  the  County  Commissioners  themselves  in  two;  through  the  Red  Cross  in  one;  by  the  toTvnship 
trustees  in  four;  and  by  the  township  trustees  or  the  County  Commissioners  in  one. 

2.  111  but  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  these  counties,  were  expending  in  excess  of  ^1,000.00 
a month  on  poor  relief,  (Goionty  H did  not  give  the  amount  of  the  poor  fund  dispensed  during 
the  period  of  the  survey. 

3.  ill  except  one  were  administering  the  poor  fund  through  untrained  workers, 

4.  Factors  Involved  in  the  clients*  asking  for  aid  appeared  to  classify  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  order  of  frequency  of  appearance,  as: 

( 1 ) Broken  homes 

(2)  Illness  in  the  Home 

(3)  Old  Age 

( 4 ) Unemployment 

{ 5 ) Transiency 

(6)  Poor  management,  thriftlessness  and  shif tlessness 

(7)  Mental  handicap 

(8)  Incapacitation  of  the  wage  earner 

(9)  Physical  handicap  other  than  the  wage  earner 

(10)  Imnorality 

A total  of  63  different  subdivisions  appeared  under  these  classifications,  indicating  a great 
range  in  the  types  of  problems  presented  to  the  agency.  For  example,  under  the  heading  "Un- 
employment", only  40,0%  of  the  cases  in  the  counties  idiich  listed  specific  factors  were  due 
alone  to  the  industry  shutting  down:  60%  were  coupled  with  some  other  factor,  such  as  illness 

or  poor  management. 

5.  As  shown  by  expenditures,  administration  of  relief  consisted  of  granting  monthly  al- 
lowances, or  supplying  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  rent. 

6.  Ftoti  two  to  eight  private  agencies  were  listed  as  dispensing  relief  in  each  county. 

Of  four  counties  for  which  statistics  were  available  as  to  amount  of  duplication,  from  6%  to 
50%  of  the  cases  were  receiving  aid  from  two  or  more  organizations.  Only  one  county  had  a so- 
cial service  exchange;  two  made  some  effort  at  coordination  of  relief  activities  in  cities 

^^^See  map  following  Co\mty  Poor  Farms  and  County  Poor  Relief. 
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through  welfare  boards;  one  had  combined  its  Red  Cross  and  county  relief,  but  had  not  coordi- 
nated other  relief  activities, 

7,  Records  of  the  poor  commissioners  and  private  agencies  ware  inadequate,  consisting  in 
many  cases  solely  of  the  bills  for  relief. 


Poor  yarms.^^^  Supplementing  the  system  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  a majority  of  Kansas 
counties  is  the  coxinty  poor  farm.  What  does  it  cost,  on  the  average,  to  maintain  an  inmate 
in  a Kansas  poor  farm?  How  does  the  cost  vary  from  county  to  county?  Table  I shows  the  net 
income  from  poor  farms,  the  net  coat  of  inmates,  and  the  average  cost  per  inmate  for  all  count- 
ies reporting  during  the  six  years  ending  July,  1931, 

TABLE 


Net  cost  and  net  income  of  county  poor  farms  in  Kansas,  and  average 
cost  per  inmate,  1925  to  1931, 


Year 

Number 

Counties 

Reporting 

Net 

Cost 

Net 

Income 

Number 

of 

Inmates 

Average 
cost  per 
Inmate 

1925-26 

59 

1163,055 

$65,777 

1,072 

$153,00 

1926-27 

63 

235,039 

76,851 

1,280 

183,60 

1927-28 

63 

204,917 

09,402 

1,113 

184,10 

1928-29 

58 

193,610 

90,168 

1,164 

165,44 

1929-30 

50 

183,972 

64,791 

1,058 

174,00 

1930-31 

55 

245,688 

62,157 

1,360 

181.55 

Other  aspects 

of  the  subject 

relief  are 

contained 

in  the  Handbook  of  Kansas  Social  Re 

(3) 

sources.  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  spscial  articles  on 


Public  Outdoor  Relief  in  Kansas 
Poor  Farms 

Private  Charitable  Agencies  in  Kansas 
Directory  of  Private  Agencies 
The  American  Red  Cross  in  Outdoor  Relief 
Mothers*  Aid  in  Kansas' 

Problems  of  Transiency 


These  articles  are  based  on  studies  about  Kansas  made  in  1931-32  and  are  the  best,  if 


not  the  only  up  to  date  material  on  these  subjects. 


(1)  Handbook  of  Kansas  Social  Resources,  pgs,  122-123 

(2) 

Capital  Investment  and  depreciation  is  not  Included  in  arriving  at  these  figures, 

{ 3 ) 

' ' Handbook  of  Kansas  Gocial  Resources,  Section  III,  p,  116, 

( 4 ) 

' ' See  Dependency,  Child  Welfare  Section  this  report. 
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Patriotic  Inatitutions 


Ejansas  maintains  two  patriotic  institutions  or  homss  for  Veterans  and  their  dependents. 

There  are  two  general  plans  by  which  the  honorably  discharged  ex-service  man  and  his  de- 
pendents may  be  cared  for.  One  is  the  Federal  Plan  of  Pensioni^Ld  a system  of  Federal  Mili- 
tary Homes,  the  other  is  the  State  Plan  which  provides  a home  for  dependent  widows  of  veterans, 
and  a home. for  disabled  veterans  and  their  wives,  who  have  no  adequate  means  of  support. 

victual  facts  show  that  a large  number  of  such  veterans  and  their  dependents  have  not 
chosen  one  course  or  the  other  as  their  means  of  support,  but  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  both 
institutional  or  home  care  and  pension. 

The  question  must  be  raised  and  practically  faced  as  to  whether  a pensioner  receiving  a 
monthly  stipend  of  $40  to  $100  should  be  eligible  for  free  institutional  care,  or  whether  such 
pensioners  should  use  their  allowance  toward  maintaining  themselves  Independently  in  boarding 
homes. 

(2) 

The^Jl^^^tod^j^M.  The  rules  and  regulations  covering  admissions  to  this  home  have 
been  completely  ignored  in  the  past.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  such  administration,  the  results 
bear  careful  analysis.  Since  families  with  children  have  been  admitted,  the  pcroblem  of  ad- 
ministering a children's  institution  arises. 

in  analysis  of  pensions  drawn  by  Inmate  population  shows  the  following: 

1 individual  - $100.00  a month 


24 

individuals 

- 

75.00 

a month 

50 

ft 

- 

50.00 

a 

month 

50 

n 

- 

40.00 

a 

month 

26 

n 

- 

30.00 

a 

month 

6 

n 

- 

35.00 

a 

month 

1 

individual 

- 

20.00 

a 

month 

1 family  of  2 receiving 

• 

$100.00 

a 

month 

1 

••  of  2 

It 

- 

80.00 

a 

month 

1 

" of  6 

ft 

- 

60.00 

a 

month 

1 

" of  4 

ft 

- 

48.00 

a 

month 

1 

" of  2 

ft 

- 

36.00 

a 

month 

2 

families  of 

3 

ft 

- 

42.00 

a 

month 

The  total  sum  of  these  pensions  is  $94,188.00.  The  1932  budget  approved  and  reccmimended 
by  the  Legislature  was  $230,000.  The  1933  budget  approved  and  recommended  was  $229,000.  This 
is  a potential  budget  of  $323,166  ($94,188.00  in  pensions,  $229,000  appropriation)  annually 
for  340  individuals  or  a per  capita  cost  of  $950.50  not  including  property  investment  or 
deterioration.  Through  the  Governor's  economy  plan  in  1932  the  institution  turned  back  to  the 

^^Vor  World  War  veterans  has  been  included  the  plan  for  hospitalization,  medical  examina- 
tion and  Insurance. 

(2 } 

See  Fort  Dodge  Home  report  in  Child  Welfare  Section  also. 
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state  howeyer  #55,000.00  lAiioh  reduces  the  actual  amount  spent  oTer  the  amount  allowed  to 
#786.40  per  capita.  In  the  State  Training  School  at  Winfield  the  per  capita  cost  of  care  la 
from  #190.00  to  $200.00  per  capita  per  year. 

Policy.  The  present  policy  of  the  Home  is  simply  to  give  custodial  care  to  the  inmates, 
so  long  as  they  "behaYs"  themselves.  The  adults  are  accepted  as  life  members.  There  is  no 
plan  of  vocational  training  nor  of  social  case  work  procedure  whereby  an  individual,  a couple 
or  a family  might  bo  reestablished  in  our  regtilar  social  order  of  family  life.  The  completely 
dependent,  sheltered  life,  involving  no  planning,  no  concern  about  how  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  morrow,  but  the  expectancy  that  every  care  or  want  will  be  generously  supplied  by  the 
institution,  is  breeding  a serious  problem,  especially  in  the  younger  inmates,  and  the  able 
young  wives  of  the  disabled  young  veterans. 

No  social  records  or  histories  are  kept,  through  which  a change  in  administration  may 
learn  the  personal  problems,  needs  and  condition  of  the  individual. 

Board  of  Managers.  Although  the  Board  of  Administration  was  instituted  to  serve  in  lieu 

of  Boards  of  Directors  or  Trustees  of  all  State  institutions,  a Board  of  Managers,  3 in  number, 

still  exists  for  the  2 jatriotic  institutions.  Fort  Dodge  Soldiers*  Home  and  Mother  Bickerdyke 

Home.  They  are  absentee  managers,  visiting  the  institutions  about  once  a month  or  as  occasion 

arises.  Their  annual  appropriation  is: 

Salaries.  ....  #2,700.00 
Expenses 1,500.00 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  these  institutions 
as  all  others,  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfeure. 

The  Personnel  the  study  of  the  staff  personnel  the  qualifications  of  the  present  in- 

cumbent are  compared  to  the  required  qualifications  of  the  similar  institutions  in  Wisconsin. 
The  seriousness  of  the  problems  which  are  apparent  in  the  Fort  Dodge  Homs  indicate  the  need  for 
personnel  particularly  qualified  and  trained  to  administer  to  the  particular  social  problem  of 
the  institution,  a personnel  uninterrupted  by  political  patronage.  Following  are  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  commandants  over  the  last  five  year  period:  Coe,  1927  to  1929,  21  months;  Slater, 

1929  to  1929,  2 months;  Holland,  1929  to  1930,  13  months,  McDonald,  1930  to  1932,  22  months. 

Such  a record  of  length  of  service  of  the  commandant  office  would  discourage  real  effort  of  in- 
coming officers  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  institution  in  order  to 

(1) 


See  Personnel  schedule.  Fort  Dodge  Home,  page  55  this  report 


lay  out  a plan  and  policy  according  to  proven  methods  and  vision.  The  commandant  and  quarter- 
master asserted  that  it  takes  six  months  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Institution.  It  would  then 
take  several  months  more  to  put  them  into  effect.  The  present  Board  of  Managers  for  instance 
are  working  out  a maintenance  and  landscaping  program  that  will  take  a couple  of  years  to  carry 
to  completion.  Their  policy  of  enforcing  admission  and  discharge  rules  will  require  a 10  year 
program  to  empty  the  institution  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4 and  14  :/ears. 

Mother  Bickerdyke  Home,  The  Mother  Bickerdyke  Home  at  Ellsworth  was  established  as  an 
annex  to  the  State  Soldiers*  Home,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  residence  for  the  aged  widows 
of  soldiers.  It  was  founded  January  25,  1897,  by  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  department  of  Kansas, 
and  was  transferred  by  them  to  the  state  of  Kansas  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1901, 

Here  some  seventy-five  to  eighty  women  are  cared  for  by  the  state  of  Kansas. 

Most  of  the  women  live  in  the  dormitory  space  In  the  larger  buildings,  which  are  called 

barracks,  or  are  patients  in  the  modern  hospital.  Here  the  women  receive  board,  room  and  laund- 
ry In  addition  to  whatever  pension  they  may  receive  from  the  government.  A few  of  the  women 
who  are  more  domestically  inclined  live  in  the  fifteen  small  cottages  which  have  been  provided, 
where  they  do  their  own  cooking  and  **keep  house"  on  a small  scale.  They  are  allowed  to  buy 
their  food  from  the  commissary.  Each  cottage  provides  accommodations  for  two  women. 

All  of  the  institution  is  in  fair  repair.  There  is  nothlr*g  luxurious  about  the  institu- 
tion, but  it  meets  the  needs  for  this  group.  Most  of  the  women  are  well  along  in  years.  The 
average  age  of  all  members  during  the  year  1930  was  75,9,  Most  of  the  women  enter  the  insti- 
tution with  the  idea  of  staying  there  frr  their  remaining  years. 

A special  committee^ ^ ^appointed  by  Governor  Woodring  to  investigate  the  two  patriotic  homes 
and  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  will  report  on  these  institutions  separately. 

The  Personnel,  The  following  personnel  schedule  compares  the  qualifications  and  training 
of  similar  institution  in  Wisconsin. 


Members  of  Comnlttee: 

Donald  Stewart,  Independence 
Oscar  Stauffer,  Arkansas  City 
A.  E,  Jones,  Wichita 
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FerBozuadI  Surrey  of  THE  MOTHER  BICKEBDYKK  HOME,  Fort  Kansas* 

Comparison  of  Salary^  Qtialificationsy  and  Dtstles  rith  those  of  Vis  coneln< 


foRltfon 


Salary 


Trednlng,  Eaperience  and  Shrtles 


Appointed  hy 


^^&ae 


Vis, 


Kansas 

Ko  qualifications 
specified  by  law 
Present  incumbent 


Visconsin. 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 


Kans  ( 


Vie. 


ComDandant 


4ioo 

and 

meiinte 

nance 


^300. 

375. 


Hat r on 


Pfafsiclan 


Nurses  (5) 


(20. 

meals, 

lodging 

laundr; 


» 75. 

100. 


(50. 


(175. 

£00. 


*50.-4 
75.— 1 
plus 
maint e- 
nance* 


(100. 

150. 


House- 

$15# a mo 

keepers 

:neal8, 

(3) 

Lodging, 

laundry* 
( 24  hrs* 
a week) 

^35.  and 
mainte- 

nance# 

^50*  and 
mainte- 

nance# 

0 

1  

msation  : 

(75, 

100. 


Z years  collage* 


Xhitiess  General  super 
rieion  of  farm,  build- 
ingSy  ^oundS)  inmates 
and  employees# 


.n  kind 


n addit; 


Z yra*  high  school;  no 
previous  experience# 


Duties  I Social  func* 
tioaa  for  members^ 
personal  hygiene  of 
mesbere;  general  sani- 
tation; correspondence 
for  those  unable  to 
write# 

U«D#,  Beiiaroe  Hospit» 
al  Medloal  College; 
General  practice# 


Duties#  Daily  risits 
to  the  Home  and  gener- 
al supervision  over 
the  sanitation  and 
general  welfare  of  the 
inmates# 

Registered  nurse— —4 
8 months  course—--! 
Previous  hospital 
experience— 8 
Private  nursing— —-3 

Duties#  General 
hospital,  nursing# 


4 yra#  high  school— -1 
1 yr*  high  school——! 
*lenentary  school— 1 
No  previous  institu- 
tional experience# 

Duties # Housekeeping 
duties  in  hospital » 
headquarters  and 
barracks# 


on  to  salary# 


College  graduation^ 

experience  demonstrat 
ing,  ability  to  direct 
activities  of  such 
an  institution;  fami- 
liarity with  federal 
and  state  laws  govern 
ing  pensioning  care 
and  assistance  of 
veterans;  organizing 
and  administrative 
ability;  tact;  judg- 
ment; health# 

Duties#  Responsibi- 
lity for  operation 
and  maintenance  of 
state  home  for  vetsr- 


Elementary  school 
training;  high  school 
trsdning  desirable; 

3 yrs  qualifying  ex- 
perience; recognized 
proficiency  in  gener- 
al housekeeping  and 
practical  nursing; 
sympathetic;  tact; 
cleanliness;  firmness 
health* 

Duties#  Responsibili 
ty  for  certain  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the 
institution;  assist 
in  comfort  and  well 
being  of  patients 
and  employees# 


Graduation  from  a 
medical  college  of  re^ 
cognized  standing; 
state  license;  exten- 
sive experience;  prO' 
ferably  in  a similar 
institution;  medical 
skill  and  ability; 
tact;  judgment;  good 
physical  condition# 

Duties#  Medical 
charge  of  institution. 


High  school  training 
and  graduation  froo 
an  accredited  bospltai 
registration;  neat- 
ness; sympathy;  judg- 
ment; health# 


Duties# 

sing# 


Hospital  nur 


Elementary  school 
training^  high  school 
desirable#  3 yrs# 
qualifying  experience; 
recognized  proficiency 
in  general  housekeep- 
ing and  cooking;  clean 
liness;  tact;  judg- 
ment; health# 

Duties#  Responslbll 
ity  for  domeetie  af- 
fairs in  living  quar- 
ters, apartments  or 
dormitories,  main- 
tained by  the  State# 
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THE  ADULT  OFFENDER 


THE  COUNTY  JAILS^^^ 

To  determine  something  of  the  condition  of  county  jails  in  Kansas,  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  district  judges,  to  be  filled  out  for  the  105  county  Jails.  Seventy- two  returns 
with  all  or  a majority  of  the  questions  answered  were  received. 

The  jails  surveyed  held  a total  of  12,685  prisoners  during  the  year  1931.  The  average 
number  per  jail  per  year  was  178.7.  Some  of  the  jail  population  are  in  for  minor  offenses 
punishable  by  fine,  but,  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  are  "laying  out"  their  sentences.  13.5  per 
cent  in  36  jails  were  there  for  this  reason.  Likewise  there  are  a n\junber  who  might  have  been 
out  on  bail;  11.5  per  cent  in  25  jails.  In  addition  to  sentenced  offenders  a number  of  pris- 
oners are  held  awaiting  trial.  18.3  per  cent  in  38  jails,  1,138  out  of  a prison  population  of 
6,226  were  unconvicted.  As  to  the  age  of  the  jail  inmates,  12.7  per  cent  in  63  jails  were  under 
21,  and  2.5  per  cent  in  60  jails  were  under  16. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  ^nsas  county  Jail  system  which  are  hardly  commendable, 
and  which  may  be  briefly  suiunarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  most  jails  is  too  small  for,  and  physical  equipment  is 
generally  unsuited  to,  segregation  of  witnesses  and  those  waiting  trial  from  sen- 
tenced prisoners,  of  young  offenders  from  hardened  and  vicious  criminals,  and  the 
healthy  from  those  who  are  tubercular  and  venereal.  (One  judge  reported  that  he 
was  repeatedly  forced  to  parole  prisoners  who  should  not  have  been  because  they 
were  venereally  diseased  and  a menace  to  the  other  prisoners.) 

2.  There  is  insufficient  provision  for  physical  and  mental  examination. 

3.  Insane  are  kept  in  seven  of  the  seventy-two  jails  covered  by  the  survey. 

4.  Twenty  jails  have  no  work  provisions  for  men;  only  one  has  emy  for  women. 

5.  There  is  little  supervision  of  leisure  time  or  provision  for  recreation.  Enforced 
idleness  is  hardly  conducive  to  a man's  improvement;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  likely 
to  result  in  physical  and  moral  degeneration. 

6.  Kangaroo  co\irt  is  permitted  in  32  jails. 

7.  Women  prisoners  are  cared  for  by  male  jailers  in  many  jails.  Only  21  reported 
having  a matron. 

8.  Thirteen  jails  are  not  fireproof. 

9.  Two  jails  do  pot  have  electricity;  thirty-two  are  without  lights  in  individual 
cells. 

10.  Cleanliness  is  lacking  in  many. 


For  further  report,  see  Handbook  of  Kansas  Social  Resources,  ps.  286  to  296. 
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11.  Plumbing  facilities  are  unsatisfactory  in  nwre  than  50^. 

12.  Scant  bedding  is  found  in  many. 

13.  The  fee  system  of  feeding  prisoners  has  been  generally  condemned  as  vicious, 
inasmuch  as  sheriffs  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a legitimate  source  of  profit  by 
feeding  the  prisoners  at  a less  amount  than  the  county  allows  for  the  purpose, 

"The  only  way  to  solve  the  county  jail  problem  is  to  abolish  the  county  jails, There 
are  innumerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  conditions  where  reforms  must  be  instituted 
through  one  hiindred  and  five  different  local  authorities,  who,  f iirthermore , are  more  or  less 
constantly  changing  in  personnel. 

There  have  been  methods  of  substitution  for  the  county  jail  system  as  Kansas  knows  it, 

Stuart  1.  Queen  outlines  a unified  correctional  system  whereby  all  misdemeanants  eire  removed  to 

state  prisons,  leaving  local  jails  as  detention  places  for  those  awaiting  trial  - a plan  which 

he  advocates  on  the  principle  that  the  distinction  between  misdemeanors  and  felonies  is  an  out- 

(2) 

worn  historical  heritage, 

"Our  use  of  the  jail  in  this  country  is  hard  to  justify.  Our  jail  is  our  choicest  antique 
in  America.  Wo  seem  to  think  we  can  cure  a great  many  people  by  putting  them  in  jail  - but  I 
see  too  many  who  have  been  in  for  the  15th  time,"^®^ 

STATE  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

A Sianmary  of  the  Outstanding  Aspects  of  the  Standards  of  Treatment . ^ ^ ^ 

In  presenting  this  check  up  on  the  provisions  which  the  State  of  Kansas  has  made  for  the 
treatment  of  adult  offenders  certain  explanations  should  be  made  at  the  outset.  Throughout  we 
strive  to  evaluate  conditions  as  they  apply  in  the  State  in  contrast  to  existent  standards  and 
comparable  circumstances  in  other  States,  Yet  we  would  have  it  realized  that  whatever  criticism 
may  apply  to  the  treatment  of  men  and  women  who  are  brought  before  the  law  or  who  are  serving 
time  within  the  walls,  the  fault  is  not  to  be  attached  primarily  to  those  in  charge  of  our  pris- 
on and  reformatories.  Rather  the  responsibility  must  lie  with  the  state  for  failing  to  set  up 
adequate  standards  or  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  meeting  such  problems. 


^^^Edith  Abbott:  The  One  Hundred  and  One  County  Jails  of  Illinois  and  Why  They  Ought  to  be 

Abolished.  ^Chicago,  1916. 

(2) 

Stuart  A.  Queen,  Passing  of  the  County  Jail. 

( 3 ) 

' Frank  Bane,  lecture  before  the  Topeka  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Nov.  28,  1932. 

( 4 ) 

' 'Dr.  Mabel  A.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas, 
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igain,  we  must  recognize  that  any  fair  picture  of  the  correctional  program  of  the,  state 
most  take  concern  of  both  the  criminal  and  his  antecedent,  the  young  offender.  Indeed,  crimin- 
ologists are  generally  agreed  that  most  adult  criminals  are  but  juvenile  delinquents  taller 
grown.  There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy  exceptions,  but  nearly  every  criminal  has  a long  record 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  This,  a well  known  criminologist  of  Chicago,  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  has 
brought  out  in  vivid  study.  The  Natural  History  of  a Delinquent  Career. As  Shaw  points  out, 
any  constructive  program  dealing  with  crime  must  attack  the  problem  at  its  source,  and  begin 
with  the  juvenile  offender.  For  after  habit  patterns  of  anti-social  conduct,  be  they  petty 
thieving,  deluding  the  police,  or  what  not,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  reform  the  individual. 
Obviously,  the  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  and  to  re-educate 
and  reconstruct  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  young  offender.  This  we  can  accomplish  only  if 
individual  communities  provide  desirable  atmcspheres  in  which  children  may  be  born,  and  grow  up 
in  Intelligent  citizenship.  The  crime  problem  is  not  essentially  one  of  repression,  but  in 
final  analysis  one  of  building  attitudes,  and  of  building  human  personalities  adequate  to  the 
task  of  effective  livlxig.  This  idea  has  already  been  brought  out  in  the  discussion  in  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Section  under  'Child  Welfare',  but  deserves  reiteration  and  additional  em- 
phasis here. 

Although  the  problem  of  juvenile  delixiquency  must  be  seen  in  light  of  its  basic  relation  to 
the  general  crime  situation  we  must  not  suppose  however  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  adult  offender.  His  problem  is  likewise  "crucial”  - and  at  the  same  time 
store  difficult,  for  he  is  generally  speaking  a chronic  delinquent.  The  task  of  the  institutions 
which  attempt  to  deal  with  him  is  one  of  sizable  proportion  - that  of  reforming  the  ad\ilt  whom 
we  have  failed  to  train  properly  in  youth.  The  problems  are  thus  bewildering  and  complex  by 
very  nature  of  the  task  and  no  state  can  be  very  proud  of  its  record  of  achievement.  Yet  in  com- 
parison with  scientific  standards  and  the  best  methods  in  operation  in  other  states  Kansas  falls 
far  short  of  achieving  a desirable  status. 

Hen  and  women  lAia  have  made  criminology  and  penology  their  life  study  are  agreed  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  in  Imprisonment  is  the  reformation,  rehabilitation  and  the  re-education  of 
the  criminal.  If  he  is  not  resotered  to  society  a better  person  because  of  his  institutional  ex- 
perience, there  can  be  no  value  in  such  treatment.  As  Judge  William  UcAdoo,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  has  said: 

(1) 

Clifford  R,  Shaw,  The  natural  History  of  a Delinquent  Career,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 1931. 
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•The  state  suffers  a defeat  when  someone  Is  convicted  of  a crime.  There  is  not 
victory  in  it  for  the  state  as  a state.  There  is  only  victory  for  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  lawbreakers  are  brought  to  Justice,  The  real  tri^lmph  of 
the  state  is  achieved  when  a person  found  guilty  of  law  breaking  is  by  influence 
of  good  people  brought  into  entire  agreement  with  the  law,  restored  to  good  so- 
cial standing,  returned  to  ranks  of  honorable  workers,  and  redeemed  for  the 
honor  of  mankind  and  womankind, ^ ) 


Yet  in  very  few  instances  can  we  claim  that  our  prisons  or  reformatories  are  achieving  such 

a purpose.  More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  prison  are  recidivists.  Indeed,  some  of  the 

most  scientific  research  in  the  field  indicates  that  as  many  as  85%  commit  serious  offenses  on 

{£) 

release  from  such  institutions. 

The  studies  made  of  the  situation  in  our  own  institutions  presents  no  rosier  picture.  The 
findings  in  this  section  give  us  some  understanding  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  program. 
The  most  serious  of  the  limitations  are  summarized  belowj 

1,  There  is  a basic  need  for  institutiiog  a definite  program  of  correction  and  reha- 
bilitation in  every  penal  institution  in  the  state.  As  Austin  H.  MacCormick, 

Assistant  Director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  pointed  out,  the 
educational  work  of  our  prisons,  both  state  and  federal,  has  been  a tragic  fail- 
ure, the  program  is  mediocre,  insufficient  funds  are  available  for  the  work.^^J 
Yet,  as  he  makes  clear,  the  prison  can  never  achieve  its  purpose  of  reforming 
the  criminal,  unless  it  goes  at  its  task  constructively.  The  only  really  ef- 
fective accomplishment  of  our  prisons  is  incarceration. 

A valid  educational  program  should  purport  to  train  these  men  not  only  in  the 
three  R*s,  but  to  effective  living,  to  provide  for  their  vocational  training 
and  for  their  socialization.'^^ 

2,  A second  important  consideration  is  the  need  for  abolishing  the  present  policy 
of  appointing  prison  officials  on  basis  of  political  affiliation,  quite  with- 
out reference  to  professional  training  or  capacity,  A comparison  of  the  per- 
sonnel standards  of  the  Kansas  Penitentiary  and  Reformatories  with  those  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  for  example,  indicates  the  difference  in  qualification 
requirements.  The  personnel  survey  shows  Kansas  makes  no  specific  requirements 
of  the  heads  of  penal  institutions,  as  to  education,  training,  or  experience. 

The  law  requires  that  the  warden  be  appointed  for  four  years,  but  with  every 
change  in  political  administration  it  has  been  customary  to  disregard  this 
rule. 

3,  A third  outstanding  need  in  our  penal  institution  is  for  the  development  of  a 
parole  department.  Parole  by  its  very  definition  implies  supervision  during  re- 
lease from  an  institution,  while  the  offender  is  "on  his  good  behavior".  The 
state  prison  has  only  one  parole  officer  to  look  after  all  the  released  prison- 
ers— and  he  serves  for  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  in  addition.  One  Parole 
officer  likewise  presumes  to  look  after  all  the  yoting  men  on  parole  from  the 
State  Industrial  Reformatory,  Yet  careful  follow-up  work,  assisting  the  prison- 
ers in  making  their  adjustments,  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  parolee 
is  to  be  expected  to  make  good,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  have  both  emphasized 
this  point  of  view,  as  has  Massachusetts,  For  effective  parole  there  must  be  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  well  trained  officers  to  give  really  adequate  sup- 
ervision, as  Burleigh  and  Harris  have  pointed  out: 


^Proceedings  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  1920,  Frontispiece 
( 2 ) 

' 'Glueck,  Five-hundred  Criminal  Careers,  Knopf's,  1930. 

^Austin  H,  MacCormick,  The  Education  of  the  Adult  Prisoner,  published  by  the  National  Society 
for  Penal  Information,  1931,  Chapter  IV, 

^^^Ibid,  Chapter  XIII. 
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*To  make  effective  these  principles  of  parole,  too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  ui)on  the  personnel  of  a parole  department.  Every  member  of  such  a 
department  should  have  had  a liberal  (college)  education  and  specific 
social  service  training,  Etiually  important  are  certain  personal  quali- 
ties in  the  worker  which  are  essential  to  the  undertaking:  Good  will, 

good  temper,  good  judgiMnt,  good  sense, 

In  Kansas,  as  elsewhere,  the  parole  system  has  frequently  been  criticized  whereas, 
in  actual  fact  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  real  parole.  No  one  person  can  super- 
vise hundreds  of  men.  Judge  A,  S,  Foulks,  Pardon  Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, State  of  Kansas,  expressed  this  opinion  in  a statement  before  the  Public 
Welfare  Commission  on  November  17,  1931.  "1  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  parole 
supervision.  That  is  the  biggest  mistake  of  the  whole  parole  system  in  Kansas.  The 
Federal  Government  is  trying  out  a supervised  parole  system  with  one  supervisor  for 
every  100  men  on  parole.  I think  the  parole  system  is  going  to  be  done  away  with 
entirely  or  we  will  have  supervision  of  i»roled  men.  Most  of  the  men  can*t  come  out 
of  the  penitentiary  and  take  up  where  they  left  off.  They  are  handicapped.  I wish 
it  were  not  necessary  to  publish  lists  of  those  paroled  from  the  penitentiary.  We 
have  not  been  publishing  the  lists  from  the  reformatory.  It  is  Just  a notice  to 
the  world  that  here  is  a man  who  has  been  in  the  penitentiary.  If  a parole  super- 
visor could  go  out  and  get  a place  for  a parolee  before  he  is  released  and  then  fol- 
low him  up  to  encourage  and  help  him  he  could  be  benefittad  by  such  arrangement," 

As  Nathaniel  Cantor  has  indicated,  successfiil  parole  work  will  Involve  greater  ex- 
penditure for  parole,  and  trained  men  for  the  task.'*'  This  does  not  mean  that  such 
parole  work  would  be  expensive.  If  we  could  materially  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
peaters among  our  criminal  population  every  commiinity  would  save  more  than  the  ad- 
ditional cost  such  intelligent  treatment  would  entail. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  most  significant  phases  of  tht  problems  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions which  demand  iBBoediate  consideration.  Every  institution  in  addition  has 
a complex  array  of  problems  incident  to  its  organization,  functioning,  aims  and 
goals.  Many  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  material  which  follows. 


j^nsas  State  Penitentiary 
( 3 ) 

Location  and  Physical  Plant.  Located  at  Lansing  on  the  Missouri  River,  the  State  Pen- 

itentiary has  the  advantage  of  3100  acres  of  good  land,  1500  of  which  is  on  a partly  wooded 
island  formed  by  the  branching  of  the  river.  Here  a vein  of  coal,  18  inches  thick  is  located. 
There  is  also  soil  for  brickmaking.  The  mine  and  brickyard  with  the  farm  and  other  industries 
furnish  an  income  which  augments  the  $450,000  appropriated  annually  to  about  a million  dollar 
budget.  Thus,  briefly,  an  economical  yet  highly  constructive  program  is  in  force  at  the  prison. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  carry  this  work  rapidly  forward  in  order  that  expense  may  be  curtailed 
and  appropriations  from  the  state  legislature  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum.. 

Large  impressive  atone  and  brick  buildings  on  the  main  lemd  within  great  stone  walls  have 
a capacity  of  about  2000,  and  house  a population  of  over  1800,  One  cell  house  designated  as 
"B"  has  a capacity  of  540  and  is  used  for  new  men  and  miners, 

^Burleigh  and  Harris,  Studies  in  Social  Work.  Sfonograph  No.  3,  New  York,  1923,  p,  118, 

^^^Cf.  E,  R,  Sutherland  Criminology.  Lippincotts,  1924,  ps,  65-68, 

( 3 ) 

'A  brief  report  by  Albert  E,  Howell,  Field  Representative,  American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  and  certainly  the  most  ixnique  feature  of  the  Kansas 
prison  is  the  farm  located  on  the  Island  where  the  prison  expects  to  raise  all  of  its  Tegetables. 
Here  are  located  the  cannery  and  sawmills » First  offenders  are  placed  in  the  farm  camps  and 
there  are  no  gun  guards  and  but  1 day  and  1 night  guard  . This  successful  experiment  of  plac- 
ing inmates  on  their  honor  has  been  followed  with  much  Interest  by  social  workers  and  penal 
reform  leaders  and  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  moat  progressive  steps  taken  in 
prison  administration.  This  same  plan  has  been  Instituted  in  meiny  prisons  throughout  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  year  the  institution  has  undergone  a general  renovation  which  has  greatly 
Increased  the  effioiency  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  plant.  In  the  past  year  a new  garage 
was  built  outside  the  walls,  which  houses  all  trucks,  belonging  to  the  institution.  The  ice 
plant,  reservoir,  meat  market,  dining  room,  main  kitchen,  power  plant  and  twine  plant,  together 
with  the  office  buildings,  have  been  overhauled  and  repaired  at  very  little  cost.  The  principal 
item  of  expense  has  been  a matter  of  a few  gallons  of  paint.  The  mine,  which  is  the  only  prison 
mine  in  the  United  States,  was  repaired  and  a new  tipple  installed  which  has  Increased  the  mine 
capacity  to  1,000  tons  of  coal  a day.  This  mine  furnished  coal  to  state  institutions  at  a 
nominal  cost  and  a great  saving  to  taxpayers  of  the  state.  The  twine  plant  produces  annually 
3,000,000  pounds  of  twine,  which  is  sold  to  Kansas  farmers.  The  brick  plant  furnishes  brick 
to  state  institutions.  The  institution  has  a la’mdry,  and  tailor  shop  where  all  inmate  cloth- 
ing is  made,  a modern  hospital,  a library. 

Analysis  of  Inmates.  There  were  1360  white,  375  colored,  12  Mexican,  3 Indian,  and  75 
Criminal  Insane  constituting  the  population  of  1826  on  uate  of  visit.  This  included  221  life 
termers  and  200  trusties. 

The  Personnel.  Employees  total  134  men  including  69  guards,  4 tower  officers  and  19  mine 
officers,  1 physician,  1 hospital  steward,  1 chaplain,  1 priest,  1 steward,  1 warden,  1 deputy 
warden,  1 parole  clerk.  There  are  no  nurses,  no  employed  teachers,  outside  parole  officers 
nor  psychological  service.  The  personnel  schedule  gives  comparison  of  qmllf icatlons  and 
training  with  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
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Personnsl  Surrey  of  THE  KANSAS  STATE  PRISON,  lineing,  Kaneas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salary 

Trainii 

>g.  Experience  and  Dutie 

8 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconein 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Illinois 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Ums. 

Vis. 

111. 

Warden 

^300. 

$475. 

550. 

$5,000 

to 

$6,000* 
a year. 

Present  incumbent 

3 yrs.  high  school}  20 
yrs.  experience  hand- 
ling men  in  large  ins- 
"titutionsj  15  yrs. 
superintendent  of  9tee! 
Ufg.  Trust;  5 yrs  supt 
of  Uilk  Can  and  Steel 
Trust.  Prerequisites! 
should  know  something 
of  handling  men  and 
machinery. 

Duties!  General  super- 
vision. 

College  graduate,  with 
social  science  major; 
minimum  5 yrs.  exper- 
ience ah  an  officer  in 
a penal  institution; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
modem  penology  and 
prison  management; 
good  address;  firmness; 
Judgment;  health. 

Duties;  Responsibility 
for  operation  and  raain- 
tenance  of  state  prison 
and  custody  of  persons 
therein. 

Exempt . 

Jovar- 

lor* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Deputy 

Warden 

>237. 50 

$225. 

275.^ 

$175. 

250. 

and 

mainte 
nano 6* 

2 yrs.  high  school)  8 
yrs  county  peace  of- 
ficer! 2 yrs.  service 
D.S.  “rmy;  ability) 
efficiency)  loyalty 
and  good  Judgment. 

Duties!  Ualntain  dis- 
cipline, daily  inspec- 
tion;  work  assignments 
selection  of  trustees. 

High  school  training; 

4 yrs.  ruporvisory  si- 
perlenos  la  a penal  or 
correctional  institu- 
tion; knowledge  of 
modem  reformatory 
methods)  familiarity 
with  governing  laws 
and  regulations;  Judg- 
ment) firmness;  health. 

Duties!  Discipline 
work  assignments,  in- 
spection, duties  of 
warden  in  his  absence. 

tfinimum  age  25;  Good 
physical  condition,  1 
yr  experience  as  guard 
desired;  education 
equivalent  to  high 
school  graduation;  fami- 
liarity with  details  of 
prison  and  reformatory 
administration;  ability 
to  command  a fores  of 
guards. 

Duties!  Supervise 
guards  and  inmates. 

lover- 

aor 

3ivil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser» 

vice 

Aseistant 

Deputy 

Warden 

$161.56 
perquis- 
ites and 
c oal  and 
uniform* 

$150.]^ 

200. 

$175. 

250. 

and 

mainte 

nanoe. 

High  school  education; 
10  yrs.  as  officer; 

6 yrs.  supt.  of  tailor 
shop;  8 yrs  captain  of 
guards;  2 yrs  charge 
of  insane  ward. 

Duties!  Assist  deputy 
warden. 

Elementary  school 
training)  6 yrs.  exper- 
ience in  prison  guard 
work)  part  of  it  in 
supervisory  capacity) 
ability  to  understand 
and  manage  inmates  and 
supervise  associates; 
tact)  firmness)  stren- 
gth) alertness) 
health. 

Duties!  Assist  deputy 
warden . 

Uinlmura  age  25;  good 
physical  condition;  nor- 
mal vision  and  hearing; 

1 yr.  experience  as  a 
guard  desired;  education 
equivalent  to  high  scho- 
ol graduation;  familiar- 
ity with  the  details  of 
prison  and  reformatory 
adminiatraclon;  ability 
to  commend  a force  of 
guards. 

Duties!  Supervises 
guards  and  inmates. 

Gover- 

Qor« 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Superin- 
t sndent 
of  Twine 
Plant. 

$175. 

$250.;, 

300. 

$120. 

275. 

5 yrs.  as  an  officer) 

5 yrs.  foreman)  5 yrs. 
superintendent  of 
Twine  Plant)  knowledge 
of  mechanism  and  chem- 
istry) 1 yr.  college. 

Duties!  Supervision 
of  twine  plant. 

High  school  training; 
at  least  10  yrs.  exper- 
ience of  a character 
to  demonstmts  know- 
ledge and  ability) 
thorough  knowledge  of 
processes,  machines, 
and  equipment)  super- 
visory ability)  tact) 
firmness)  strength) 
alertness)  health. 

Duties!  Cars  and 
operation  of  twine 
nlant 

Supt.  Broom  Making  - 

Bd. 

of 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition,  vis- 
ion and  hearing;  expert 
knowledge  of  broom 
making;  kncwledge  of 
various  industrial  de- 
partments. 

Duties!  Supervision 
of  inmates  and  employees 
engaged  In  broom- 
making. 

Department 

Superin- 

tendent* 

(^COB 

in 

$150. 

lensation 
iddition  i 

( Supt . 
of 

Tailor- 

Shop) 

$150. 

200.^ 

Ln  kind 
0 salary 

) 

High  school  training; 
extension  work  Kansas 
Dnlversity)  5 yrs.  in 
Army;  6 yrs.  steward 
Kansas  Stats  Prison) 

7 yrs.  officer  D.  S. 
Prison)  9 yrs.  Nine 
Officer,  Kimsas  State 
Prison)  5 yrs.  Mine 
foreman,  K.S.P.)  13 
yrs.  supt.  of  clothing 
K.S.P.)  ability  to 
handle  prisoners  and 
knowledge  of  work. 

Duties!  Supervision  o: 
issuing  dept,  tailor- 
shop,  harness  shop) 
laundry)  cleaning  dept 
bath  house  and  Shoutea 
Novelty  Shop,  clothing 
shop. 

Elementary  school  trail 
ing;  10  yrs.  qualifying 
experience)  knowledge 
of  textiles,  machines 
and  proossses,  tailor- 
ing; supervisory  abil- 
ity; tact)  fii-mness) 
alertness)  good  physic- 
al condition. 

Duties!  Care  and  oper- 
ation of  tallorshop. 

I 

208 

Bd. 

of 

Admin. 

CiTil 

Ser- 

vice. 

l^teanal  8urT«y  of  THI  KAKSAS  3TATS  PRISON,  Lansing,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Quallfioatlons,  and  Doties  vlih  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Salarr 

Train! 

ttg.  Biatrlencs  sad  Duties 

ADDoinjt 

flii  by 

Kansas 

Wls. 

111. 

Kansas 

Ho  qualifications 
specified  hy  lav. 

Wlscousia 

Specifications  of 
classified  saryice. 

Illinois. 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Kans* 

Wls. 

111. 

SupsrlB- 

t OAdent 

of 

Uinos* 

$200. 

>120. 

275. 

Present  incumbent 

3 yrs.  college  train- 
ing; chemistry  of  mines 
Pittsburg  National 
correspondsncs  course 
la  mining;  13  yrs. 
coal  mine  experience; 

22  yrs.  mine  foreman. 

Dutlest  General  super- 
ylslan  of  prison  mines. 

Superintendent  of 

Bd.  of 
Admin. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

stone  Quarry  - 
Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  bearing; 
expert  knowledge  of 
various  industrial 
departments. 

Duties!  Supervision 
of  inmates  and  employ- 
ees engaged  in  stone- 
wuarrving • 

Superin- 

tendent 

of 

Brick 

Plant. 

$175. 

$120. 

275. 

Elementary  school  train 
ing;  10  yre.  superlnten 
dent  brick  plant  at 
Tredonia,  Kansas;  4 yrs 
superintendent  briek 
plant,  Federal  Prison; 
14  yrs.  superintendent 
brick  plant  at  Kansas 
State  Prison;  bonafide 
citizen  of  state  over 
21  yrs.;  of  good  moral 
character  and  not 
addicted  to  intoxica- 
ting drinks  or  narcotic 
drugs. 

Dutiest  General  super- 
vision over  machinery 
setting  and  burning 
brick,  loading  out  and 
ehicDini?  brick. 

None  listed 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
phyeioal  condition, 
vision  and  bearing; 
expert  knowledge  of 
brick  making;  know- 
ledge of  various  in- 
dustrial department  s. 

Duties!  Supervision 
of  inmates  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in 
brickmaking* 

Gover- 

nor. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Parols 

Officer 

$150. 

$150.^ 

225. 

$150.00 

208.33 

Elementary  school  traiz 
5 yrs.  handling 

men. 

Dutlesi  Keeping  record 
of  paroled  prisoners; 
returning  parole  vio- 
lators to  penitentiary. 
Average  number  of  visit 
to  individual  per  yr. 

5;  Caseload-  maximum 
89,  minimuzD  1,  average 
41. 

College  graduate  vith 
major  in  social  sclenc* 
and  5 yrs.  experience 
in  social  service 
vork;  knovledge  of 
court  procedure  and 
criminology;  familiar- 
ity with  industrial 
methods  and  -require- 
ments relative  to  em- 
ployment; knowledge  of 
modem  methods  of 
handling  parolees; 
tact;  judgment;  health 

Dutiest  Investigations 
of  home,  ability, 
character  and  c ircum- 
stanees,  bearing  on 
delinquency  and  future 
of  those  eligible  to 
parole  and  reports 
to  board  of  parolees; 
plane  for  placing  the 
parolse;  instruction 
of  parolee  and  his 
guardian;  follow  up 
visits;  records  of 
parolee's  conduct. 

Ulnimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition, 
education  equivalent 
to  2 yrss  high  school; 
knowledge  of  Illinois 
Parole  Law;  ability 
to  exercise  Judgment 
and  discretion* 

Duties!  Obtaining  of 
sponsors  for  psrsoni 
on  parole;  investiga- 
tion of  sponsors  for 
parolees;  represent 
parolee  in  court  in  or 
der  that  he  may  be  pro 
tected  In  the  event 
the  agent  is  satisfied 
he  is  innocent  of  the 
crime  charged  against 
him;  protects  parolee 
from  the  practice  of 
peonage  by  unecrupulou 
employers;  assists  in 
the  reformation,  re- 
habilitation and  after 
care  of  persons  on 
parole,  conducts 
special  investigations 
relative  to  parolees 
and  their  families; 
protects  parolees 
against  unscrupulous 
attomevs. 

Gover- 

nor* 

Civil 

8ei*- 

vles. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Physician 

1 

$158.33 
< M^ensatl 

>175. 

280.^ 

0 1 In  k: 

$170. 
200.  & 
mainte- 
nance. 

L id  in  ad< 

University  of 
Nebraeka;  6 mo.  exper- 
ience at  Kansas  State 
Prison;  no  previous 
experience* 

Duties  1 All  Medical 
and  Surgical 

:tlon  to  salary. 

U.D.  Pbysician'^e  lic- 
ense; extensive  exper- 
ience preferably  In 
similar  Instltutloa. 
Proven  skill  and  abil- 
ity; tact. 

Duties t Uedlcal  and 
Surgical. 

209 

Minimum  age  25;  licen- 
se to  practice  medic- 
ins  in  IlllBois. 

Duties!  Has  charge 
of  professional  vork 
on  acute  service  or 
custodial  service  of 
a State  Institution; 
assists  in  training 
assistant  physicians; 
medical  Internes,  and 
nurses;  assists  in  lab 
oratory,  psychological 
social  service  and 
occupational  work* 

lover- 

lor. 

Civil 

ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Peraonnsl  Sujfvey  of  THE  KANSAS  STATE  PRISON,  Lanaing  Kanaaa. 

Qompariaon  of  Salary,  Qualifioationa,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconaia  and  Illinois, 


, Position 


Captain  of 
Quarda 


Salary 


Kansas 


Construc- 

tion 

Engineer 


1)25. 
Dalfonn 
and 
coal. 


Wis. 


$125., 

175.^ 


$200 

uniform 

and 

coal* 


*333. 

400. 


fl50. 

280. 

and 

mainte* 

nance* 


111# 


$115. 

150. 

and 

maintd 


Kansas 

No  qualifications 
spMified  by  law* 


Resent  incumbent 

Elementary  school  train 
Ing;  experience  as  and* 
er-sheriffj  railroad 
special  officer;  Feder- 
al Probit ion  Agent; 
prison  work* 


2 yrs*  high  school;  4 
yrs*  apprentice  with 
Rock  Island;  technical 
knowledge  as  engineer 
and  construction  and 
engineering  ability* 


Training,  Experience  and  Duties 
Wisconsin 


Dutiess  Night  Captain. 


Duties  I In  charge  of 
all  construction  work* 


Specifications  of 
classified  service* 


Elementary  school 
training;  4 yrs*  ex- 
perience as  prison 
guard,  thorough  know- 
ledge of  prison  rules 
and  regulations;  mam- 
geir.ont  and  suparrisory 
ability;  fimess; 
fearlessness;  tact; 
strength;  health; 
minimum  height  5*8" 
minimum  weight  160  lbs 

Duties!  Supervision 
of  guards* 


Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition;  eye- 
sight and  hearing;  1 yr 
experience  as  guard, 
education  equivalent  to 
high  school  graduation; 
familiarity  with  details 
of  prison  and  reformatory 
administration;  ability 
tc  command  a force  of 
guards* 

Duties!  Supervision  of 
guards  and  inmates; 
maintaining  of  discipline 
linder  direction  of  supe- 
rior officers;  custody  of 
prisoners  and  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  they 
perform  such  v/ork  as  is 
assigned  to  them* 


College  graiioate  with 
major  in  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering 
6 yrs*  professional 
experience;  3 yrs*  in 
a supervisory  capacity 
proven  organising  and 
administrative  ability 
tact;  judgment;  good 
physical  condition. 


Duties!  ‘technical 
and  administrative 
work  in  connection 
with  regulation  of 
building  projects* 


Illinois 

Specifications  of 
classified  service* 


Appointed  by 


Kane* 


Ward- 


Maeter  Mechanic-  minimum 
age  25;  good  physical 
condition;  experience 
such  as  will  enable  him 
to  administer  affairs 
of  his  department,  handle 
subordinates,  end  to 
order  and  make  use  of 
supplies  economically; 
ability  by  training  ex- 
perience to  over  see 
carpentering,  painting, 
plumbing,  steamfitting 
and  all  other  mechanical 
activities. 

Duties!  Entire  responsi' 
billty  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair 
of  stearaboiler  plant , 
engines,  compressors, 
pumps,  electric  motors, 
heating  systems,  plumbing 
systems,  electric  wiring 
water  supply  systems, 
sewer  systems, responsibi 
lity  for  installation  of 
such  equipment  whenever 
authorised;  responsibil- 
ity for  all  ordinairy 
maintenance  and  repairs 
of  buildings* 


Ward 


Wis* 


Civil 

Ser- 


3ivil 

Ser- 


m. 


Civil 

Ser~ 


Civil 

Ser« 

vice 


Assistant 
Captain 
of  ^uarde. 


$125* 

uniform 

and 

coal. 


$100. 

125. 


Elementary  school  train 
ing;  18  yrs*  Kansas 
City  police  force. 


Duties!  Assistant 
captain  of  guards. 


Elementary  school  tra- 
ining; 3 yrs.  exper- 
ience as  prison  guard; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
prison  rules  end  regu- 
lations; managing  and 
supervisory  ability; 
firmness;  tact;  health 
minimum  height  5*  8**; 
minimum  weight  160  lbs 

Duties!  Maintenance 
of  discipline  and 
custody  of  inmates. 


None  listed 


Gover- 

nor* 


Civil 

Ser- 


Chaplaln 


$146.16 


$125. 

1-/5. 


L/om; 


>nsation  1 1 kind  i n addltl 


Graduate  Boston  Tech., 
ordained  Minister;  Jail 
work  in  Mass*  and 
Wyandotte  County,  Ks* 

5 yrs.  social  work  in 
Kansas  City* 

Dutissi  Preaching  on 
Sunday,  visits  to  hos- 
pital, librarian,  supt. 
of  prison  school;  hold- 
ing interviews  and  as- 
sisting the  inmates 
spiritually* 


n to  salary* 


Graduate  from  a minis- 
terial training  school 
ordained  minister,  at 
least  1 yr*  experience 
tact;  kind  disposition 
Judgment;  health* 

Duties!  Minister  and 
attend  to  religious 
welfare  of  inmates  and 
employees;  visit  sick; 
censor  and  select  booki 
for  library;  assist 
inmates  to  normal 
status* 

aio 


Exempt 


over- 
00- . 
Sind 
3oard 
of 

4dmin* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vive. 


Personnel  Survey  of  THE  KANSAS  STATS  PRISON,  Lansing,  Kansas* 
pomparlson  of  SeQan',  Qualifications,  and  Duties  vith  those  of  TTisconsln  and  Illinois. 


Position 

S 

alary 

Training,  Experience  and  Duti 

es 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

lllinola 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111 

No  qualifications 

Specifications  of 

Specifications  of 

Kana. 

Wis. 

111. 

specified  ixy  law. 

classified  service* 

classified  service* 

Present  incumbent 

Guards 

$90.16 

$ 75. 

$90. 

Previous  prison  exper- 

Ability  to  give  and 

Minimum  w eight  150  lbs* 

Gover- 

Civil 

Civil 

116.72 

100. 

160. 

ience— 4 gds;  police 

follow  directions; 

minimum  height  5*7**, 

nor 

Ser- 

Ser- 

average 

and 

or  sheriff,  16  gds; 

judgment;  firmness; 

age  limit  25--4S  yrs* 

— 25 

vice. 

vice. 

$100.72 

mainte- 

Army  or  Navy,  10  gdsj 

strength;  tact; 

good  physical  condition 

perqui- 

nance* 

None,  16  guards. 

health;  minimum  heighi 

vision  and  hearing;  edu- 

Warder 

Bites— 

5*8",  minimum  weight 

cation  equivalent  to 

— 7. 

-2  uni- 

160  lbs.  age  at 

common  school;  ability 

forms  4 

entrance  between  22 

to  control  persons  de- 

?— 13. 

6 tons  of 

and  35  years* 

prived  of  their  liberty; 

coal 

exercise  good  judgment. 

annually 

Duties!  Responsibility 

Duties!  Responsibility 

Duties!  Maintaining  of 

under  supervision  for 

under  supervision  for 

discipline  and  perform- 

custody  and  industry 

custody  and  industry 

ance  of  such  other 

of  prisoners* 

of  prisoners. 

duties  as  may  be  assign- 
ed. 

Rec  ord 

$150. 

$125. 

$ 70. 

Equivalent  of  high 

High  school  ti-aining 

Minimum  age  21;  equiva- 

lard- 

Civil 

Civil 

Clerk. 

175. 

125. 

school  training;  3 yrs. 

4 yrs*  experience  in 

lent  to  2 yrs.  high 

en* 

Ser- 

Ser- 

military  training;  13 

prison  administration 

school  education;  some 

vice* 

vice* 

yrs*  institutional 

preferably  recording 

office  experience. 

work,  (first  appointed 

department : thorough 

as  guard  1919) 

knowledge  of  laws 
and  regulations  re- 
garding commitment 
and  discharge;  judg- 
ment; reliability; 
alertness;  health* 

Duties  1 Taking  finger 

Dutiesi  Receive 

Duties!  Handling  of 

prints,  photographs, 

prisoners  from 

clerical  duties  such 

bertillon  measurements, 

sheriffs,  examine 

as  ordinary  statistical 

arrival  and  keeping 

commitment  papers, 

work;  filing,  looking 

records  of  all  inmates* 

list  possessions  of 

up  records,  and  handling 

prisoners;  supervise 
photographs  and  meas- 
urements, personal 
history  of  each  case, 
prepare  parole  appli- 
cations; keep  other 
records* 

of  minor  correspondence. 

Assistant 

$150. 

$125. 

$ 85. 

English  Commercial 

Equivalent  of  high 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Ward- 

Civil 

Civil 

Clerk 

200. 

110. 

College,  St.  Uarye;  8 

school  training  and 

physical  condition; 

en* 

Ser- 

Ser- 

and 

yrs.  experience. 

2 yre.  additional 

vision  and  hearing;  tho- 

vice© 

vice* 

mainte- 

training  in  commerce 

rough  knowledge  of  doub- 

nance* 

and  accountancy  in 

le  entry  bookkeeping  and 

institution  of  recog- 

various  kinds  of  record 

nlzed  standing;  know- 

keeping;  at  least  1 yr. 

ledge  of  the  general 

experience  in  modem 

principles  of  book- 

office  methods;  at  least 

keeping  and  accounting 

1 yr.  high  school* 

neat  ness;  ac  c u racy ; 
judgment ; initiative j 

Dutiesi  Under  chief 

good  physical  condi- 

clerk  to  keep  financial 

tion* 

records;  records  of 
institution  population; 

Duties:  Assisting 

Dutiesi  Under  super- 

compile  reports;  handle 

chief  clerk;  keep 

vision  to  keep  a set 

valuables  of  patients; 

financial  records* 

of  hooka  or  maintain 

issue  passes  and  infor- 

the  accounting  records 

nation  to  visitors,  have 

of  a department  or 

charge  of  records  of 

institution* 

prisoners,  general  cler- 
ical duties  in  connectioi 
with  records  of  patients 
or  inmates* 

. 

Steward 

$135. 

$150., 

$100. 

2 yrs*  experience  In 

High  school  training 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

rover- 

Civil 

Civil 

and 

250. 

175. 

cooking  in  hotel  and 

and  additional  train- 

physical  condition,  vis- 

nor 

Ser- 

Ser— 

maint e- 

and 

restaurant;  4 yrs. 

ing  in  a ccounting  and 

ion  and  hearing;  equiva- 

vice* 

vice* 

nance* 

mainte- 

baker  in  Navy;  10  yrs* 

business  methods,  pre- 

lent  of  high  school  edu- 

nance* 

comioisary  steward  in 

ferably  graduate  from 

cation;  ordinary  busines 

Navy. 

a school  of  commerce 

experience  familiarity 

and  accounting;  4 yrs* 

with  kitchen  and  dining 

experience  in  allied 

room  work  where  provis- 

work;  administrativa 

ion  is  made  for  not  less 

ability;  judgment ; 
health* 

than  1000  persons* 

Duties!  Uaks  out  bill 

Duties!  Supervision  of 

of  fare,  requisite  pro- 

Dutiesi  Business 

institution  kitchen  and 

visions,  see  that  they 

nanagement  of  institu- 

dining  room;  responsibi-. 

ore  of  good  quality  and 

tlon,  requisites,  st- 

lity  for  ordering  and 

properly  cooked  and 

ore,  and  issue  suppli- 

economical  use  of  sup- 

served,  keep  records  of 
provisions  an^  cost* 

08  maintain  records* 

plies* 

^Conp< 

neation 

in  kind 

Ln  addition  td  salary 
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Position! 

Sa 

lary 

1 

Train. 

Ing,  erienee  and  Doties 

Appointed  by 

1 

(CaxLsas 

Wis« 

111. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
Bpeoified  by  law* 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 

Illinois 

Specifications  of 
slassified  service* 

Kans « 

Wis. 

111. 

Turnkey 

\ 

Hoo. 

and 

Jnif orm 

tioo. 

125, 

Present  incumbent 

S^lementary  school  and 
business  college;  4 yrs 
undersheriff  and  jailoz 
of  Morris  County,  Kans« 
4 yrs*  city  marshall, 
Council  Grove,  Kansas. 

Ditieei  Night  turn- 
key* 

Elementary  school 
training;  3 yrs.  ex- 
perience as  prison 
guard;  thorough  know- 
ledge prison, rules 
and  regulations 
ability  to  understand 
and  manage  inmates; 
finmaess;  tact;  alert 
nese;  health;  minimum 
height  5*  8*;  min-i,imim 
weight  160  lbs* 

Duties!  Charge  of 
keys* 

Gover- 

nor* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Chief 

Clerk 

>216.66 

$125, 

200, 

$125. 

275. 

and 

mainte*- 

nance* 

High  school;  2 yrs 
college;  32  yrs.  exper- 
ience accounting  and 
executive  ability* 

Duties!  Keeping  all 
financial  recorda  and 
handling  all  funds  of 
the  institution* 

High  school  training 
and  2 yrs*  additional 
training  in  commerce 
and  accounting;  neat- 
ness; accuracy;  judg- 
ment; ability;  health, 

Duties!  Maintain 
accounting  records 
of  institution* 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition,  nor- 
mal vision  and  hearing; 
at  least  a high  ochool 
education;  business  ad- 
ministrative ability; 
thorough  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  clerical 
work  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding bookkeeping;  al- 
so, thorough  knowledge 
of  modern  office  methods, 

Duties!  Supervision  of 
institutions  * clerks, 
stenographers,  store- 
keeper and  other  employ- 
ees, assisting  in  the 
institution  office  work* 
Has  charge  of  all  recordj 
and  repoxts  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  their 
proper  preparation  and 
safe  keeping* 

Pard- 

on. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 
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Care,  Training  and  Education.  On  Septemoer  24,  1931,  members  of  the  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mission^^ ^ visited  the  Penitentiary.  A brief  resume  of  the  Commission’s  impression  in  given 
below; 

The  warden,  who  accompanied  members  of  the  Commission  in  its  Inspection  tour,  has  en- 
visioned the  institution  as  "a  great  industrial  plant",  and  has  made  a rather  careful  analysis 
of  the  need  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  improvements  which  would  avoid  or  utilize  waste.  This 
obviously  is  a desirable  part  of  any  Institution's  program.  Since  the  purpose  of  a i>enitentiary 
is  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate  its  inmates  if  possible,  it  would  also  seem  desirable  to  develop 
a program  for  scientific  treatment  of  the  criminals  themselves.  V/ith  the  exception  of  the 
school,  which  only  a small  percentage  attended,  and  which  has  but  very  meager  equipment,  there 
is  little  constructive  attempt  to  give  the  men  anything  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  an  adequate  adjustment.  Religious  services  make  some  contribution,  but  the  chapel  was  torn 
up  at  the  time  and  there  was  no  basis  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  services  to  be  held  later. 
There  is  a fair  library  which  is  accessible  to  the  prisoners. 

The  food  is  clean,  well  balanced,  as  appetizing  as  Institutional  food  can  bw  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  generous  as  to  amoimt.  The  dining  hall  had  recently  been  painted  and  the  seats 
and  tables  bore  evidence  of  frequent  scrubbings.  The  room  is  too  small,  and  there  has  been  a 
long  time  hope  for  a new  building.  The  National  Society  for  Pe.^al  Information  hold  that  a 
cafeteria  provides  the  most  suitable  arrangement  for  serving  meals  in  prisons.  The  cell  houses 
in  appearance  are  grey  and  dismal  although  clean  and  provided  with  sanitary  plumbing.  The  hos- 
pital is  new  and  well  equipped.  Baseball  games,  weekly  ms vies  and  band  concert  provide  recrea- 
tional relief  from  the  monotony  of  routine.  In  the  honor  cells  the  men  live  in  unlocked  dor- 
mitories and  take  considerable  pride  in  their  self  government.  This  honor  cell  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  constructive  phase  of  the  prison’s  program  in  affording  any  preparation  for  responsi- 
bility outside,  by  giving  them  definite  responsibilities  within  the  walls. 

Vocationally  the  prison  is  organized  on  a basis  of  getting  the  routine  work  dona  and  main- 
taining the  institution  as  economically  as  possible.  All  men  are  now  employed.  The  prison 
offers  scant  opportunity  for  training.  It  is  true  that  some  men  become  first  class  tailors  or 
printers.  Unskilled  men  frequently  take  up  mining  because  it  is  paid  much  higher  than  other 
typos  of  work.  All  coal  mined  over  a minimiuB  requirement  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
a ton.  Other  men  receive  only  four  cents  a day.  Men  with  exceptional  ability,  as  for  example 

Hugh  J.  Powell,  Mr,  A.  U,  Wilson,  Dr,  Mabel  A.  Elliott, with  Judge  A.S.  Foulks,  parole 
attorney  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 
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trained  electrical  engineers,  are  placed  to  advantage.  Others  work  in  the  twine  factory, 
brick  plant  or  canning  factory,  help  in  the  kitchen,  repair  shoes,  work  on  the  farm,  or  do  odd 
jobs  in  the  machine  shop  and  paint  shops.  Many  have  recently  been  put  to  work  at  clearing  the 
land  which  belongs  to  the  prison. 

In  case  of  necessity  for  extreme  discipline  men  are  placed  on  bread  and  water  in  a dark 

cell.  One  man  was  in  such  confinement  during  the  visit.  Most  of  the  serious  disciplinary  cases 

are  put  in  "cell  house  No,  2",  however.  Such  cases  include  attempts  to  escape,  plotting  for 

riots,  and  injuring  other  convicts.  Here  the  men  are  kept  closely  confined  all  day  in  a small 

cell  which  allows  but  limited  space  for  exercise.  Food  is  placed  under  the  bars  in  a tin  pan 

and  tin  slop  buckets  are  placed  in  the  cell.  There  are  no  plumbing  facilities  in  the  separate 

cells,  iffhen  rocks  are  available  the  men  are  required  to  make  an  allotted  amount  of  "little  ones 

out  of  big  ones"  before  they  may  receive  food.  Some  of  the  men  are  placed  in  Jhis  cell  house  for 
✓ 

a short  time,  others  on  the  warden’s  orders  to  remain  until  their  sentences  have  expired.  All 
privileges  of  entertainment  and  recreation  are  forfeited  and  the  men  may  receive  no  visitors, 
nor  may  they  write  to  friends  or  relatives.  They  may  receive  mail,  however, 

Mr,  Howell  further  states  in  his  report  - "New  men  are  studied  and  assigned  to  duties, 
industries,  and  call  blocks  after  a week  or  two  in  B House.  A choice  is  permitted  some  men  as 
to  where  they  stay.  The  honor  cell  house  has  280  men  who  handle  themselves  entirely  without 
guards  and  happily  not  one  has  escaped. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Education  reports 

A modest  beginning  has  alre  dy  been  made  toward  providing  school  opportunities  for  prison- 
ers, but  no  educational  program  has  been  developed  or  officially  promoted.  The  interest  of 
prisoners  in  opportunities  for  instruction  on  the  other  hand  is  indicated  by  the  present  enroll- 
ment of  41  correspondence  study  courses.  Financial  Inability  to  buy  the  books  which  are  required 
has  kept  others  from  enrolling  in  similar  courses.  At  relatively  small  cost  the  library  could 
fxirnish  needed  texts. 

To  the  chaplain  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  giving  direction  and  supervision  to  whatever 
educational  efforts  there  have  been.  He  has  been  charged  also  with  the  duties  of  librarian  and 
the  distribution  of  the  prisoners*  fund  to  dependent  families  in  addition  to  caring  for  the 
protestant  religious  activities  in  the  Penitentiary  and  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women.  Such 
an  assignment  is  too  heavy  to  be  cared  for  by  one  man.  The  chaplain  is  further  handicapped  in 
the  educational  work  in  that  he  is  regarded  as  a minister  rather  than  a teacher.  The  men  seem 
to  assume  that  his  views  are  prejudiced  by  his  training, 

A recognition  of  the  importance  of  educational  influences  in  redirecting  the  lives  of  these 
men  demands  that  a professionally  trained  and  otherwise  competent  director  be  placed  in  charge. 
The  right  type  of  man  should  receive  a salary  equivalent  to  that  of  a superior  high  school  prin- 
cipal (from  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  year).  Such  a director  should  study  the  existing  situation  in 
detail;  make  the  necessary  contacts  with  all  who  can  assist  him  in  his  task  and  in  addition  sec- 
ure the  close  cooperation  of  the  other  Penitentiary  officers.  He  should  be  expected  to  act  as 
advisor  in  correspondence  study  work,  be  responsible  for  the  functioning  of  the  library,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  chaplain,  promote  musical  and  dramatic  activities  and  other  recreational 
undertakings,  76  of  the  665  convicts  (11  per  cent)  received  at  the  penitentiary  in  1931  were 


^^^The  Committee  was  composed  of  Dr,  B,  A.  Nash,  Dr.  J.  W,  Twente,  Dr.  F.  P.  O’Brien,  and  Dr.  Y/. 
R.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Education. 
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classified  as  illiterates.  Many  others  had  not  completed  an  elementary  schooling.  No  experience 
in  the  Penitentiary  could  be  so  valuable  to  these  men  in  later  years  as  a chance  to  become 
literate  or  to  improve  their  elementary  schooling. 

The  interest  of  the  prisoners  in  musical  and  dramatic  activities  has  been  shown.  Without 
direction  or  special  encouragement,  men  have  worked  up  group  songs,  pageants  or  other  group 
performances  and  presented  them  for  assembly  programs.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  of- 
ficers who  is  interested  in  music,  a band  and  an  orchestra  of  convict  men  have  been  organized 
and  function  as  there  is  opportunity.  The  value  of  this  type  of  activity  in  building  morale  in 
the  institution  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  library  should  be  expanded  and  its  influence  increased.  The  variety  of  books  should 
include  more  of  history,  biography,  travel,  science,  as  well  as  fiction.  There  is  considerable 
dead  material  in  the  library,  From  500  to  500  new  volumes  of  carefully  selected  books  should 
be  added  to  the  library  yearly. 

The  comnittee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  following  steps  be  taken  in  developing  a 
policy  and  program  of  instruction  and  recreation; 

1.  That  a well  trained  director  of  educational  activities  be  employed  and  paid  a 
salary  sufficient  to  give  assurance  of  continuous  service. 

2.  That  all  illiterates  be  required  to  spend  part  time  at  work  and  part  time  in 
school  for  at  least  five  days  a week. 

3.  That,  in  addition  to  these  beginnera  in  TOhool,  classes  be  organized  in  civics, 

American  History,  social  and  economic  problems,  and  that  a supply  of  textbooks 
for  such  courses  be  provided. 

4.  That  officials  of  the  Penitentiary  cooperate  in  promoting  correspondence  study 
and  extension  classes,  by  working  with  extension  departments  of  the  state  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  by  supplying  through  the  library  of  the  Penitentiary 

the  text  and  reference  books  needed  whenever  there  are  three  or  more  prisoners  who 
desire  to  enroll  for  a given  course. 

5.  That  the  director  of  educational  activities  make  use  of  talents  and  lines  of  in- 
terest found  among  officers  and  prisoners  for  giving  instruction  in  such  fields 
as  music,  art,  dramatics  and  vocational  pursuits. 

6.  That  the  health  giving  and  morale-building  values  of  active  physical  games  such 
as  baseball,  volley-ball,  and  basket-ball  be  continued  and  encouraged. 


Parole 

The  parole  clerk  is  responsible  for  761  men  on  parole.  Prisoners  committed  for  1 to  5 
years  may  be  paroled  after  10  months  and  27  days,  and  those  with  longer  terms  in  a corresponding 
length  of  time,  upon  good  behavior.  The  Board  of  Administration  considers  all  paroles  and  grants 
about  50  to  58  each  two  months.  Some  person  on  the  outside  is  appointed  to  whom  the  parolee  re- 
ports, The  paroled  man  is  given  clothing  eind  his  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $12  when  released. 

If  he  has  no  earnings  ho  is  given  no  money.  Jobs  ate  found  at  times  by  the  officer  or  someone 
on  the  outside.  The  parole  officer  stated  that  about  5%  of  the  paroled  men  return.  Those  com- 
mitted three  times  get  no  parole,  coming  under  the  habitual  offender  law. 

Quoting  from  a study  of  parole  and  parole  violators  at  the  Penitentiary^^ 

(1) 

Newman  Jeffrey,  "Parole  and  Parole  Violators  at  Lansing." 
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The  Board  of  Administration  considersall  applications  for  parole,  and  decides  upon  the 
merits  of  each  case.  When  parole  is  granted  some  person  outside  the  prison  acts  as  the  nan's 
sponsor  or  "next  friend".  Since  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  the  parole  officer  to  look  after 
so  many  men  a considerable  number  are  paroled  to  the  Prison  Aid  Association — an  organization 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  which  attempts  to  give  these  men  the  assistance  and  super- 
vision they  need.  While  the  work  legitimately  is  the  task  of  the  state,  this  organization  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  service.  Since  the  state  makes  no  provision  itself,  there  patently  can  be 
no  requirement  that  the  private  organization  shall  employ  only  trained  men. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  scanty  records  in  the  Parole  office,  available  for  the  eighty- 
four  men  who  were  serving  terms  as  "parole  violators"  in  the  spring  of  1932.  There  was  only 
sketchy  information  of  the  man's  Induction  into  the  prison  and  his  prison  record  including  what- 
ever petty  institutional  offenses  he  may  have  committed.  Once  he  had  been  paroled  there  was  no 
further  information  recorded  as  to  his  adjustment  problems.  Usually  the  only  thing  recorded 
antecedent  to  the  offense  which  led  to  his  return  to  prison  was  the  file  of  monthly  report  cards. 
These  merely  indicated  whether  or  not  the  parolee  was  employed  and  the  extent  of  his  earnings. 
Indeed  the  parole  officer's  only  contact  with  men  usually  occiirred  when  he  made  the  trip  to  re- 
turn the  prisoner  who  had  broken  parole.  Yet  these  men  are  presumed  to  be  under  supervision. 

Analysis  of  the  cases  of  men  who  broke  parole  and  were  returned  to  the  prison  indicate  that 
the  need  is  grave  for  working  out  a system  of  placement  which  will  prevent  the  man's  being 
"hounded"  by  his  past  record.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  present  policy  of  publishing  the 
roan's  photograph  and  record  when  he  is  paroled  in  a given  community  can  be  Justified. 

Since  the  penitentiary  system  was  founded  upon  the  belief  that  such  an  institution  provided 
a place  where  men  would  be  rehabilitated  and  reformed,  it  would  seem  important  that  the  state 
make  some  intelligent  provision  to  that  end.  The  only  thing  we  seem  to  be  achieving  in  our 
penal  system  is  incarceration,  which  is  providing  only  interim  safety  for  the  citizenry.  If 
there  is  no  attempt  to  reestablish  the  men  in  community  life,  the  state  will  in  the  long  run 
suffer  from  its  failure  to  recognize  its  responsibility.  From  50  to  85  per  cent  of  our  prison- 
ers commit  offenses  in  the  period  following  their  prison  term'^^  as  serious  as  those  for  which 
they  were  committed.  If  the  state  provided  effective  and  intelligent  parole  we  might  expect  to 
reduce  materially  both  the  crime  bill  and  the  human  wastage. 


Care  of  Prisoners*  Families.  A store  rvm  by  the  prisoners  brings  a profit  of  about  $1000 
per  month  which  is  used  to  aid  destitute  families  of  prisoners.  These  cases  are  investigated 
by  the  chaplain.  The  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  as  pointed  out,  are  insufficient  for  allowances 
for  their  families.  The  poor  relief  law  specifies  that  indigent  families  of  prisoners  shall  be 
cared  for  by  their  respective  counties. 

{ E ) 

The  History  and  Operation  of  the  Habitual  Offender  Law.  This  study  was  undertakej^  spe- 
cifically to  give,  first,  an  historical  account  and  analysis  of  the  legislation  cxilminating  the 
enactment  of  the  habitual  offender  law  in  1927,  and  second,  to  discover  how  this  law  actually 
operates. 

History  of  the  Habitual  Offender  Law.  The  essential  features  of  the  present  habitual  of- 
fender law  (Laws  of  Kansas,  1927,  ch.  191,  sec.  1,2,3)  prescribing  punishment  for  second  and 

third  felony  offenders  are  found  in  the  general  collection  of  laws  enacted  by  the  first  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  1855  (Statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  1855,  ch. 

54,  sec.  8. ) 

The  legislative  assembly  of  1868  revised  these  statutes  somewhat  but  made  no  essential 
changes  pertaining  to  this  particular  section  (General  Statutes  of  Kansas  1868,  ch.  31,  sec.  289, 
290).  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Kansas  1923  (Annotated)  re-classified  the  statutes  of  1868  to 


Of,  Glueck,  Five  Hundred  Criminal  Careers,  Knopf's,  1930,  p.  311. 

(2) 

Abstract  of  a Detailed  Study  on  File  at  State  House,  Topeka,  by  Sam  R.  Carter. 
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a more  systematic  arrangement.  The  law  concerning  p\ini slunent  for  second  offenders  listed  in 
the  General  Statutes  of  1868  as  ch,  31,  seeV  289,  were  changed  to  ch.  21,  sec.  107  (21-107) 
in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Kansas  1923  list  the  habitual  offender  law  (Laws  of  Kansas  1927,  ch. 
191,  sec.  1,2,3)  as  ch.  21,  sec,  107a  (21 -107a),  making  it  supplementary  to  the  original  crime 

act. 


The  present  habitual  offender  law,  prescribing  punishment  for  the  second  and  third  offender, 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  original  crime  act,  prescribing  punishment  for  the  second  of- 
fender, in  that  it  does  not  permit  the  co\irt  to  use  discretionary  powers,  the  prescribed  sen- 
tence being  mandatory. 

The  Operation  of  the  Habitual  Offender  Law,  I,  Judicial  Opinions,  In  order  to  discover 
how  this  law  actually  operated  in  practice,  a questionnaire  was  submitted,  through  the  Kansas 
Public  Welfare  Commission,  to  the  thirty-six  District  Judges  of  the  State.  This  questionnaire 
requested,  in  part,  that  they  state  their  opinion  to  the  following  question:  Is  there  a ten- 

dency to  return  a verdict  of  not  guilty  because  of  the  stringency  of  the  habitual  offender  law, 
or  is  there  a tendency  to  return  a verdict  of  guilty  for  a lesser  offense,  or  is  the  mandatory 
clause  carried  out  consistently  in  all  cases?  In  addition  they  were  requested  to  give  any  other 
information  which  would  throw  light  on  the  question. 

Ill  of  the  twenty-one  Judges  answering  this  questionnaire  stated  that  no  person  was  ”in- 
formed  against"  or  "tried"  under  the  habitual  offender  law,  as  it  merely  prescribed  the  punish- 
ment under  specified  conditions,  and  could  only  be  invoked  after  the  defendant  had  plead  guilty 
or  been  convicted. 

Some  of  the  courts  felt  it  was  not  fair  to  the  defendant  to  sentence  him  under  this  law 
without  stating  the  possible  p^^ni8hment,  while  others  emphatically  stated  it  woxild  be  erroneous 
to  let  the  defendant  or  jury  know  anything  about  what  the  possible  punishment  would  be. 

Thirteen  of  the  21  courts  stated  that  the  stringency  of  the  law  had  no  effect  upon  the  ver- 
dict returned,  whereas  five  stated  it  did,  and  four  were  non-committal.  Much  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  theory  that  the  Jury  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  punishment  and  did  not 
know  what  punishment  would  be  prescribed,  therefore,  they  were  not  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other  in  rendering  a verdict.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  courts  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  average  citizen  did  know  something  about  the  law  and  what  punishments  were  usually  pres- 
cribed for  certain  offenses.  Also  that  most  people  read  the  newspaper,  consequently,  they  were 
influenced  in  rendering  a verdict. 

Only  four  of  the  21  courts  stated  that  the  mandatory  clause  was  carried  out  consistently  in 
all  cases.  Three  stated  that  it  was  not  carried  out  in  all  cases.  The  remaining  14  courts  were 
non-committal,  api>arently  invoking  this  law  at  the  pleasure  of  the  coxinty  attorney,  or  when  the 
evidence  is  so  over-whelming  that  the  court  cannot  disregard  the  mandatory  phases  of  the  law. 

Three  of  the  courts  questioned  the  efficacy  of  this  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  urban  centers  of  the  state  were  represented  in  the  twenty- 
one  replies  received, 

lie  The  Habitual  Offender.  Thirty-seven  men  have  been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 

under  the  habitual  offender  law  in  Kansas  from  June  1927,  the  date  of  its  enactment,  to  June  30, 
1931,  Of  this  number,  15  were  received  at  the  State  Penitentiary  during  the  one  year  period 
June  30,  1930  to  June  30,  1931,  and  it  is  from  the  study  of  this  group  that  the  following  data 
relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  law  is  obtained. 

Classifying  these  men  according  to  the  offense  committed  they  fall  into  three  divisions, 
namely,  "crimes  against  property",  "crimes  against  persons",  and  "persistent  liquor  violation." 

By  far  the  greater  nximber,  13  out  of  the  15  cases,  fall  into  the  group  convicted  of  "crimes 
against  property".  Of  these  13  men,  5 were  convicted  for  robbery,  4 for  larceny,  3 for  bur- 
glary, and  1 for  forgery.  The  one  convicted  of  the  "crime  against  person"  was  on  the  count 
of  "intent  to  do  great  bodily  harm".  Likewise,  only  one  man  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
"persistent  liquor  violation," 

The  number  of  prior  convictions  range  from  1 to  7.  (See  case  5,  page  49  for  details  of 
the  case  with  one  previous  conviction).  Five  men  were  convicted  twice,  4 men  4 times,  4 men 
5 times,  and  one  man  8 times.  Prior  arrests  ranged  from  2 to  11. 
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Three  of  these  men  did  not  assume  an  alias.  Three  assumed  one  alias  each,  3 two  aliases, 

3 three  aliases,  2 four  aliases,  and  1 eight  aliases. 

Another  interesting  fact  of  this  study  is,  that  contrary  to  current  notions,  7 of  these 
15  men  pleaded  guilty,  and  4 others  admitted  their  guilt  after  conviction. 

Only  5 of  the  15  men  were  employed  at  the  time  they  committed  the  offense  for  which  they 
were  convicted.  This  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  ’•crimes  against  property." 

The  average  age  of  these  "habitual  offenders"  is  35  years,  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  prison  population  as  a whole  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  recidivists. 

Ten  are  white  men  and  5 are  negroes.  A very  high  ratio  for  the  negroes  when  compared  to 
the  total  population  of  Kansas. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  only  5 of  these  15  men  are  natives  of  Kansas,  although  six 
others  are  residents  of  this  state. 

Three  of  these  men  are  high  school  graduates,, 2 others  reached  high  school,  but  the  average 
grade  attained  by  the  group  was  the  sixth  to  eighth  grades,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
grade  attained  by  the  entire  prison  population. 

The  majority  of  these  men  professed  to  have  no  religious  affiliation  or  preference.  Four 
professed  to  be  Catholic,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one.  Protestant. 

Seven  claimed  to  be  married,  although  only  3 had  families. 

Most  of  these  men  followed  trades,  probably  one-half  of  which  would  be  classed  as  skilled 
or  semi-skilled.  Three  are  machinists,  2 are  farmers,  2 are  miners,  1 is  a waiter,  1 is  a truck 
driver,  1 is  a cook,  1 a common  laborer,  1 a fireman,  and  1 a barber. 

Conclusions.  This  study  indicates  that  the  operation  of  the  present  habitual  offender  law 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  On  the  one  hand  this  law  does  not  have  the  support  of  all  the  courts 
of  this  state,  consequently  it  is  not  being  consistently  enforced  in  all  cases  to  which  it  might 
be  applied.  Its  failure  to  be  consistently  enforced  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ineffective  appli- 
cation of  the  state  and  national  system  of  criminal  identification.  The  evidence,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  indicate  any  gross  abuse  of  this  law.  It  would  seem  that  the  present  habitual 
offender  law,  of  itself,  is  on  the  surface  a desirable  law.  The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
voked are  presumably  "incurable  criminals",  and  society  is  justified  in  permanently  isolating 
such  anti-socially  acting  individuals. 

Such  a blanket  law,  however,  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  dangerousness  of  the  offender, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  is  xinscientific  and  \andesirable.  Scientific  application  of  crim- 
inal knowledge  implies  the  recognition  of  behavior  traits  and  social  factors  that  mold  behavior 
in  considering  the  methods  and  means  used  in  rehabilitating  anti-socially  acting  persons. 

An  analysis  of  the  factors  in  the  background  of  the  men  studied  indicates  that  their  anti- 
social acts  represent  essentially  the  conflicts  and  misdirected  energies  of  youth.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  large  majority  of  these  men  have  received  their  training  for  criminal  careers 
while  "serving  time"  in  some  state  reformatory  or  prison  under  inadequate  or  non-constructive 
supervision,  with  nothing  like  scientific  individualized  treatment. 

While  the  rehabilitation  of  the  habitual  offender  is  always  problematical,  due  to  his 
"professional"  attitude  toward  life,  we  cannot  conclude  by  a priori  methods  that  he  cannot  be 
rehabilitated  simply  on  the  basis  of  a certain  number  of  prior  convictions.  Nor  can  we  con- 
clude that  all  who  are  not  sentenced  under  this  law  are  rehabilitated  upon  release. 

The  law  deals  not  only  with  legal  fact,  but  also  with  social  relations,  and  no  adequate 
operation  of  this  law  is  possible  without  a clear  recognition  of  the  relation  of  society  to  the 
development  of  crime.  Our  exaggerated  emphasis  upon  individual  responsibility,  inherited  from 
earlier  times  and  embodied  in  our  legal  codes,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  recognition  of  the 
social  aspect  of  crime  if  we  wish  to  deal  effectively  with  it. 

Crime  is  always  the  joint  product  of  the  attitudes  of  an  individual,  or  group  of  individuals, 

social  values.  What  has  been  done  for  society  in  physical  health  by  preventive  medicine, 

Ci  1 also  be  done  in  social  health  by  applying  our  scientific  knowledge  of  social  preventive 
methods  to  the  crime  problem.  We  need  to  use  formative  rather  than  reformative  measiires. 
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Prison  Labor  and  Industry. 

A conmittea  on  Prison  Labor  and  Industry^^^  was  appointed  on  January  9,  1932,  to  serve  as 
a contact  group  between  Kansas  and  the  National  Conanittee , and  also  between  Kansas  and  the  neigh'- 
boring  state  coimlttees.  At  the  time  of  appointment,  this  committee  was  authorized  to  interpret 
to  the  public  the  effect  of  the  Hawes-^Cooper  Bill  on  Kansas,  to  study  local  problems,  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Kansas  Public  Welfare  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee reports  as  follows; 

Under  previous  administrations  attempts  have  been  made  to  study  the  problem  and  induce  the 
legislature  to  pass  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  entire  system  of  prison  labor  in  Kansas. 
Unfortunately  no  practical  results  were  obtained.  Public  opinion  la  such  that  it  is  still 
true  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  our  prison  labor  system  any  Innovations  which  might 
interfere  even  in  the  slightest  degree  with  free  labor  would  meet  with  most  outspoken  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  employer  and  employee.  In  the  face  of  the  millions  out  of  work  and  unemployed 
in  this  country  and  the  estimated  number  of  75,000  unemployed  in  Kansas,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  at  the  present  time  no  infringement  ui>on  the  production  of  free  labor  can  be  undertaken. 
However,  it  might  be  profitable  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  recommendations  of  the  national  group. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  National  Committee  to  assist  prison  authorities  in  the  reorganization  and 
development  of  prison  industries  and  for  that  purpose  has  undertaken  a so-called  five  year  plan 
of  solving  America’s  prison  labor  problem.  Some  of  the  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  are: 

(1)  to  find  ways  and  moans  to  eniploy  prisoners  without  unfair  competition  with  free  labor  and 
free  industry.  (2)  To  provide  through  such  employment  practical  training  in  the  industrial, 
farming  and  maintenance  activities  with  proper  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  coordination  with 
the  general  program  of  the  prison  for  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates. 

Recommendations  of  National  Committee.  The  National  Committee's  recommendations  were: 

(1)  to  set-up  state  controlled  prison  industries  and  to  make  a reasonable  and  accurate  detailed 
tabulation  of  all  the  supplies  and  material,  equipment,  and  requirements  of  the  state  and  its 
political  divisions  representing  the  consumers  demands,  part  of  which  can  be  supplied  by  the 
productive  supply  of  prisons.  (2)  To  plan  and  organize  industrial  maintenance  work  as  carefully 
as  any  other  form  of  prison  employment.  (3)  To  establish  or  reorganize  prison  work  shops  and 
farms  directly  and  only  in  relation  to  the  actual  consuming  departmsnts  and  agencies  expending 
tax  moneys.  (4)  To  simplify  and  standardize  governmental  purchase  requirements.  (5)  To  pay 
wages  to  the  prisoners  based  on  existing  local  conditions  with  d\ia  consideration  to  such  matters 

(1) 

Committee  on  Prison  Labor  and  Industry:  Dr.  Bertram  W.  Maxwell,  Topeka;  Samuel  Wilson,  Topeka 

Kirk  Prather,  Lansing;  Col.  Guy  C.  Eexroad,  Hutchinson;  E.  L.  Jenkins,  Topeka; 
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as  the  difference  between  the  market  value  of  the  prison  product,  the  cost  of  raw  material,  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  expense.  Adequate  reserve  for  depreciation  of  machinery  and  the 

/ 

cost  of  prison  workers  maintenance.  (6)  To  develop  and  encourage  a most  efficient  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  personnel  and  organization. 

Prison  Labor  In  Kansas.  All  authorities  on  Prison  Labor  and  Management  agree  that  enforced 
idleness  is  the  greatest  factor  in  producing  prison  unrest  at  the  present  time.  Further  it  is 
recognized  that  matters  of  discipline  are  greatly  reduced  whan  prisons  are  equipped  with  pro- 
ductive labor.  Planned  constructive  employment  will  also  serve  an  educational  function,  train- 
ing the  inmates  to  take  up  self  sustaining  occupations  upon  leaving  the  Institution,  and  tiie 
products  of  labor,  if  properly  marketed  will  lessen  the  public  burden  of  institutional  main- 
tenance. 

In  Kansas,  we  have  at  the  present  time  a combination  of  three  systems  of  prison  labor. 

(1)  State  account,  that  is  production  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  (2)  State  use,  or  produc- 
tion for  sale  to  other  institutions  and  departments  of  state  government;  (3)  public  works  and 
ways,  or  the  employment  of  prison  labor  in  construction  of  public  buildings  and  roads.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  the  state  may  pay  a maximum  of  25^  per  day,  although  at  the  present,  this 
pro\lsion  is  merely  on  paper. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  prisoners  wi  ;,h  families  at  home  who  have  become 
public  charges  will  earn  high  enough  wages  to  take  care  of  them,  and  at  least  partially  relieve 
the  public  of  this  burden. 


CARE  AMD  TRJilATMENT  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  IMSAKE 

The  Asylum  for  the  Dangerous  Insane.  Seventy-five  patients  were  housed  in  an  old  building 
and  a cel3.  block  with  54  dark,  poorly  ventilated  cells,  51  of  which  were  in  use.  The  keeper  in 
charge  has  been  employed  34  years.  Many  patients  were  locked  in  their  cells  and  others  stood 
about  or  sat  on  rough  benches  in  the  corridors,  guarded  by  prisoners  with  clubs.  Recreation  was 
provided  in  the  yard  in  good  weather,  but  there  was  nothing  provided  for  inclement  days.  Rug 
making  and  some  handicrafts  were  taxight  a few  patients  in  an  adjoining  building.  This  ward  has 
as  its  Advisory  Board  of  Psychiatrists,  the  superintendents  from  the  three  State  Hospitals  who 
come  to  inspect  once  each  year.  The  prison  physician,  in  the  meantime,  attends  the  patients, 

A serious  problem  which  the  state  of  Kansas  must  face  is  the  totally  inadequate  treatment 
of  the  criminally  insane.  The  seventy-odd  criminals  adjudged  insane  should  be  placed  in  a spe- 
cial hospital  built  for  the  purpose,  or  in  a special  wing  of  one  of  the  insane  hospitals.  At 

present  the  most  violent  cases  are  kept  behind  bars  resembling  a mediaeval  d\ingeon  in  unsanitary 
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surroundings.  The  whole  building  is  dark,  and  has  a most  unpleasant  odor.  The  present  attend- 
ant, a male  nurse  with  some  psychiatric  training,  is  a decided  improvement  over  the  ex-sheriff 
who  formerly  held  the  men  at  bay,  but  there  is  a vary  serious  need  for  a trained  physician  who 
has  specialized  in  mental  disorders  to  take  charge  of  this  work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
State  Psychiatrist  might  possibly  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  such  a hospital,  and  that  he  and 
a staff  of  assistant  psychologists  might  over-see  some  of  the  psychiatric  problems  of  the  other 
institutions,  notably  the  Boys*  Industrial  School,  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women,  the  Girls’ 
Industrial  School  and  the  Kansas  State  Reformatory.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
needs  in  the  whole  group  of  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  Public  Welfare  Commission. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  the  State  Mental  Hospitals^ at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Administration  were  present,  the  problem  of  the  criminal  insane  was  dis- 
cussed.. A summary  of  the  discussion  and  recommendations  is  given: 

(2 ) 

According  to  the  present  statute'  'governing  the  criminal  insane  the  institution  at 
Lansing  is  designated  as  the  ’’Asylum  for  the  Dangerous  Insane".  The  word  criminal  is 
not  included  in  the  title.  Obviously  the  dangerous  insane  and  the  criminal  insane  may 
be  two  different  groups.  The  statutory  difference  lies  in  procedure;  whether  the  per- 
son has  first  been  convicted  of  crime  or  first  adjudged  insane.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  is  accused  of  forgery  and  the  question  of  sanity  is  introduced  before  the  hear- 
ing, the  District  Court  may  require  an  insanity  hearing.  If  the  insanity  commission 


^Special  meeting  July  20,  1932,  of  Doctors  Dillon,  Carmiachel,  Perry,  McGinnis  and  lir.  Cook. 

( 2 ) 

76-2460.  Asylum  for  dangerous  insane.  The  board  of  administration  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  erect,  equip  and  maintain,  in  connection  with  the  state  penitentiary,  upon  the 
grounds  of  said  penitentiary,  owned  by  the  state  of  Kansas,  near  Lansing,  Leavenworth  County, 
Kansas,  suitable  buildings  to  be  known  as  the  "State  asyl\om  for  the  dangerous  insane",  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  in  custody  and  caring  for  such  insane  persons,  idiots,  imbeciles  and 
epileptics  as  r.iay  be  coiaraitted  thereto  by  the  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  otherwise, 
or  transferred  thereto  by  the  board  of  administration  from  the  state  penitentiary,  the  Kansas 
state  industrial  reformatory,  or  from  any  other  institution  from  which  said  board  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  persons  to  said  asylum;  and  the  state  board  of  administration  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  supervise  and  manage  the  said  "State  asylum  for  the  dangerous  in- 
sane." The  physician  of  the  State  penitentiary  shall  act  as  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  asylum:  Provided,  that  any  or  all  of  the  superintendents  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the 

insane  may  be  called  in  consultation  by  the  physician  of  the  state  penitentiary  in  all  cases 
when  deemed  necessary. 

76-2461  provides  for  commitment  to  asylum. 

76-2462.  Transfer  to  asylum  of  dangerous  insane.  7/henever  any  inmate  of  a state  hospital 
or  asylum  for  the  insane  or  epileptic,  or  the  home  for  feeble-minded,  is  found  by  the  state 
board  of  administration  to  have  homicidal  tendencies,  or  to  be  under  sentence  or  indictment 
or  information,  or  whose  presence  is  dangerous  to  the  other  inmates  of  said  institution, 
he  shall  upon  the  order  of  the  state  board  of  administration  be  transferred  to  said  state 
asylum  for  the  dangerous  insane  for  safe-keeping  and  treatment.  The  original  lunacy  warrant 
to  the  superintendent  of  said  institution,  or  in  case  of  no  lunacy  warrant  then  the  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  also  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  case  shall  be  transferred 
with  him  to  said  state  asylum  for  the  dangerous  insane. 


finds  the  party  Insane , the  criminal  hearing  is  dismissed  and  the  individual  is  oom> 
mitted  to  a hospital  for  the  insane.  The  status  of  the  individual  changes  if  the  dis- 
trict court  first  finds  a person  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  criminal  insane  may  be  in 
no  sense  dangerously  Insane.  A case  of  a man  who  stole  a team  of  horses  vas  cited. 

This  man  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  the  team  and  was  committed  to  the  penitentiary. 

He  was  later  adjudged  insane  and  committed  to  the  ward  for  dangerous  insane  although 
he  was  perfectly  harmless,  and  was  probably  much  more  feebleminded  thaa  mentally  de- 
ranged. 

Another  group  that  needs  special  provision  is  the  group  who  are  dangerously  insane 
but  have  not  been  adjudged  guilty  of  a crime.  This  group  are  a menace  to  public  safe- 
ty, but  are  most  difficxilt  to  take  care  of  in  the  regxilar  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Potentially,  they  may  be  criminally  insane  but  they  cannot  bo  so  incarcerated  because 
technically  they  have  not  been  adjudged  criminals. 

The  third  group  is  the  women  who  are  criminally  or  dangerously  insane,  for  whom  there 
is  no  institutional  provision.  Naturally  they  constitute  a small  group.  Aceordisig  to 
the  law  a woman  guilty  of  crime  must  be  committed  to  Lansing,  yet  if  she  is  Insane, 
there  is  no  ward  or  building  in  i^ich  she  may  be  placed.  The  only  thing  the  Board  of 
Administration  has  been  able  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  transfer  such  a woman  to  a 
state  hospital  and  a number  of  such  transfers  have  been  made.  After  10  days,  they  are, 
however,  irregular  admissions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  matter 
both  the  Board  of  Administration  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  who  accept 
such  irregular  admissions  would  be  guilty  and  liable.  IT  IS  ILLEGAL  DETENTION  FOR  A 
HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE  TO  HOLD  CRIMINAL  INSANE  WOMEN  FOR  MORE  THAN  10  DAYS.  Either 
the  law  must  be  changed  or  space  must  be  provided  for  their  care. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Administration  is  to  turn  over  the  buildings  at  the 
Industrial  Farm  for  Women  as  a hospital  for  dangerous  and  criminal  Insane  with  proper 
segregation  of  the  Insane  women. 

The  group  agreed  the  criminal  insane  should  not  be  made  a part  of  the  population  of 
any  of  the  present  state  hospitals,  neither  did  they  favor  a new  building  to  be  added 
to  any  of  the  present  hospitals  to  take  care  of  the  criminal  group. 

They  held  that  the  hospitals  are  trying  to  build  up  a public  opinion  favoring  volun- 
tary commitment  for  mental  disease;  that  these  hospitals  are  in  no  sense  institutions 
of  a prison  t3rpe;  and  that  the  mentally  sick  should  not  bo  committed  through  a trial 
similar  to  a criminal. 

The  superintendents  were  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  present  institution  for  dan- 
gerous insane  was  a disgrace  to  the  state;  that  the  present  place  should  be  abandoned 
and  a proper  institution  be  built. 


I 


See  page  223  this  report  to  the  effect  that 
is  disadvantageous  for  its  purpose. 


the  location  of  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  FABM  FOR  WOMEN 


Location  and  Physical  Plant.  The  Induatrial  Farm  for  Women  located  at  Lansing  on  the 
Penitentiary  Grounds,  was  first  opened  in  1916.  It  has  a normal  capacity  of  200,  but  in  sum- 
mer sleeping  porches  increase  the  capacity.  At  the  time  of  the  Tisit  168  women  and  girls  wore 
housed  in  three  cottages,  and  in  the  25  bed  hospital  there  were  14  women  and  2 babies.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  are  well  arranged  and  well  kept.  Two  cottages  have  living  rooms  which 
the  women  do  not  use.  Individual  rooms  are  provided  for  some  prisoners,  dormatories  for  others, 
and  all  eat  in  a central  dining  room. 

Analysis  of  Inmates.  There  are  two  types  of  prisoners  at  the  farm,  the  women  offenders 
who  are  committed  for  a term,  and  the  diseased  women  and  girls,  called  "interns"  who  are  com- 
mitted for  treatment.  In  addition  Wyoming  prisoners  are  accepted  at  board  for  ^1.50  per  day. 

There  were  82  sentenced  and  86  quarantined  on  day  of  visit,  four  of  whom  were  from  Wyoming. 

(1 ) 

56  women  were  on  parole. ' ' 

The  Board  of  Administration  express  a firm  belief  that  the  state  reformatory  for  women 
should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  state  penltentiaryi ^ ^ They  held  that  the  present  site  of 
the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  causes  complications  by  very  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the  men’s 
prison.The  location  Is  unfortunately  on  the  crest  of  a hill  and  on  a highway  that  serves  as  a 
main  thoroiighfare  between  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City.  The  hill  top  site  is  disadvantageous. 
Within  two  or  three  minutes  after  a woman  makes  her  escape,  she  is  out  of  sight.  Because  of 
the  location  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  arrange  outdoor  recreation  space  for  the  women. 

Care,  Training  and  Education.  No  locks  were  used  until  about  8 years  ago  when  the  super- 
intendent instituted  them.  Now  all  girls  are  locked  in  with  heavy  steel  screen  covering  windows 
and  doors  separating  corridors  and  shutting  off  stairways.  Cells  were  installed  recently  for 
punishment  by  solitary  confinement,  although  most  discipline  is  through  personal  conference  and 
by  control  on  part  of  the  superintendent.  Religious  services  are  held,  but  there  is  no  school, 
nor  are  there  any  teachers  or  recreation  leaders. 

Vocationally  the  institution  makes  little  provision  for  the  women’s  training.  Inmates  do 
all  the  necessary  work  of  cooking,  laundering,  cleaning,  as  well  as  canning  and  working  in  the 
fields.  In  addition  they  make  most  of  their  clothing,  and  some  weave  baskets  and  embroider 
linens  for  display  purposes  or  for  sale.  No  academic  training  of  any  sort  is  attempted,  although 

^^^From  report  of  Inspection  made  by  A. E. Howell,  Field  Representative,  American  Association  of 
Public  Welfare. 

(2) 

'Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  Mental  disorders  and  members  of  Board  of 
Administration,  July  20,  1932. 
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it  ir  an  admittad  fact  that  most  famale  eriminals  ara  nora  handleappad  than  tha  mala  prison 
population  on  an  adueational  basis.  Some  proTision  should  be  mada  to  change  this  situation. 

One  is  imprassad  with  an  inhibiting  orderliness  or  routine.  The  girls  are  required  to  sit 
by  their  bed,  or  by  their  own  room  door,  during  their  leisure  hours  and  may  not  visit  except 
with  the  girl  across  the  hall.  Quarantined  girls  are  rigidly  controlled.  Children  are  mixed 
with  grown  women,  the  effects  of  which  cannot  be  wholesome.  Few  returns  of  paroles  are  reported 
but  homes  from  which  these  girls  come  are  known  to  be  extremely  bad.  The  superintendent  voiced 
a desire  for  a staff  of  well  qualified  parole  officers  to  gather  Information  which  would  assist 
in  treatment  and  to  aid  in  adjustment.  She  also  recognized  especially  the  need  for  a school  for 
yoxmg  girls  in  quarantine.  Some  girls  as  young  as  ten  are  committed  and  remain  at  least  3 or 
4 months.  It  is  unfortunate  that  locks  and  cells  were  installed  for  fear  of  a future  need.  In- 
stitutions of  this  type,  under  proper  management,  seldom  need  to  detain  inmates  forcibly. 

The  Special  Bducation  Comnittee  reports;  Some  definite  educational  needs  are  apparent  which 
if  provided  would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  institution.  These  needs  which  the 
committee  presents  for  serious  consideration  are: 

1.  Provision  for  more  instruction  in  vocational  types  of  work. 

2.  i trained  director  for  an  educational  and  recreational  program. 

3.  Liberal  extension  of  present  meager  library  facilities. 

4.  Selection  and  retention  of  staff  of  matrons  who  will  by  word  and  example  be  an  in- 
fluence for  character  development. 

5.  Evening  classes  in  such  academic  or  cultural  lines  as  may  be  of  Interest  to  the 
women. 

The  need  for  more  vocational  instruction.  Instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  needle  craft 
and  basket  making  are  at  present  the  organized  forms  of  vocational  Instruction.  Space  for 
carrying  on  such  activities  is  provided  in  a room  that  was  intended  for  a gymnasium  although  it 
is  not  well  suited  for  gymnastic  purposes  because  of  its  very  low  celling  and  many  pillars.  The 
Inmates  are  employed  in  other  forms  of  work,  but  little  consideration  is  given  to  coordinating 
the  instructional  possibilities  of  such  work  with  its  practical  phases. 

The  Importance  of  providing  appropriate  instruction  is  indicated  from  the  educational  data 
available  in  the  latest  biennial  report  of  the  institution.  70  percent  of  the  725  women  re- 
ceived during  the  biennium  had  not  finished  high  school,  while  12  per  cent  had  not  gone  beyond 
fourth  grade  in  school.  5C  per  cent  were  reported  to  be  not  more  than  20  years  of  age;  17  per 
cent  not  more  than  16  years  of  age.  According  to  occupation,  98  (13.5  per  cent}  were  school 
girls,  and  84  per  cent  of  the  total  were  houseworkers , waitresses,  factory  girls  or  clerks. 
Certainly  their  ages,  occupations  and  lack  of  schooling,  all  make  plain  the  need  for  practical 
types  of  instruction.  A suitable  Industrial  Arts  building  is  needed.  During  the  biennium  end- 
ing June,  1930,  74  per  cent  of  the  women  received  were  quaremtine  cases  (held  for  about  90  days) 
and  another  20  per  cent  had  a mlnlmiua  sentence  of  30  days.  Both  of  these  groups  of  women  could 
be  much  more  effectively  trained  for  their  vocational  and  social  adjustment. 

The  Need  for  an  Educational  Director  and  a program  of  Education.  An  educational  program 
will  require  an  educational  director.  A young  woman  who  is  fitted  by  training  and  personal 
qualifications  woiild  be  most  suitable.  Hers  should  be  tha  task  of  coordinating  the  vocational 
instruction,  classifying  the  inmates  as  to  vocational  aptitudes,  and  developing  evening  classes. 
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The  director  should  superrise  gymnasium  activities;  develop  a program  of  appropriate  in- 
door and  outdoor  games  such  as  volley-hall,  tennis  and  other  forms  of  wholesome  group  play  so 
valuable  to  socializing  individuals  who  are  ’out  of  step. * There  should  bo  opportunity  for 
musical  training,  especially  the  appreciation  of  it,  dramatics  and  other  forms  of  creative  * 
activity. 

The  need  of  library  facilities.  At  present,  books  are  loaned  by  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  use  at  the  Industrial  Farm,  with  Intervals  when  few  if  any  are  available,  as  was  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  committee’s  visit.  Such  arrangement  is  entirely  xmsatisfactory.  First, 
there  is  little  assurance  with  reference  to  the  selection;  second,  it  is  a make-shift  basis  of 
procedure;  third,  the  library  at  the  Penitentiary  is  inadequate  to  serve  its  own  needs;  and 
fourth,  this  plan  does  not  encourage  habits  of  regular  reading.  It  should  be  an  inmediate  aim 
of  the  administration  to  acquire  within  a few  years  a library  of  at  least  2,000  books  dealing 
with  varied  fields  of  interest,  and  to  distribute  them  among  the  different  residence  halls. 
Comfortable,  well  lighted,  commodious  reading  rooms  should  be  provided  since  the  large  per- 
centage have  no  other  place  in  which  to  read  except  a dormitory  bed. 

The  influence  of  matrons  in  a program  of  redirection.  The  contacts  of  the  inmates  with 
the  matrons  of  the  various  buildings  are  so  muaerous,  direct  and  personal  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  exercise  important  influence.  The  matron  is  virtually  a housemother  to  her  group. 


Economics.  The  opportunity  for  Home  Economics  and  allied  courses  in  an  institution 
of  this  sort  is  excellent.  Under  the  direction  of  qualified  personnel  it  should  be  the  most  im- 
portant department  for  training. 

Parole.  Another  very  serious  lack  of  the  women’s  industrial  farm  is  the  absence  of  any 
parole  officer.  When  the  wcnnen  are  paroled  they  are  responsible  to  the  superintendent  alone, 
who  patently  is  unable  to  make  any  careful  check  on  the  woman  or  to  render  very  much  assistance 
to  her,  A well  trained  parole  officer  should  bo  provided  at  once.  The  parole  officer  from  the 
prison  makes  investigation  in  case  a woman  or  girl  breaks  parole.  There  are,  however,  many  in- 
stances when  a woman  parole  officer  could  do  much  more  effective  work. 

Pyaonnel.  Outstanding  among  the  problems  presented  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  is 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  women  with  some  background  in  social 
case  work,  abnormal  psychology,  and  probation  work  might  be  better  suited  to  looking  after  such 
women,  than  the  untrained  staff  who  are  there. 

There  are  29  employees  (10  men)  including  the  superintendent,  a stewardess,  physician, 
nurse,  17  matrons,  1 guard,  a chaplain,  priest,  farm  supervisor  and  2 engineers.  Men  prisoners 
are  en5>loyed  in  the  heavy  labor  on  the  farm.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State  is  about  #76,000.00. 

Salaries,  qualifications  and  training  are  coiin>ored  with  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  on  the 
following  schedule. 
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P*rBoim*l  Sorrsy  of  THE  TCHIEHS'  IBOnSTfUAL  mtli,  lAnslng,  Eadiaa. 

OiM^parliom  of  Salary,  Qaalifieatlons,  and  Dotlaa,  »ith  thoaa  of  Wiaeonaln  and  Illinois. 


Fasltlm 

1 

Ttb 

F?raerianee.  and  Dntlae 

Anooln 

Lad  hv 

Kansas 

Tlaaonsln 

Ullnols 

Kans* 

Wla. 

111. 

No  ^pallfloatlona 

Speelfiaationa  of 

Specifications  of 

Kans. 

Wls. 

111. 

SMOifiod  by  lav 

elaaslfied  senrles. 

classified  serrlce. 

Prosont  Incumbent 

Supsrin- 

$190. 

$250., 

$5,000 

8^  yrs.  high  aehool} 

College  graduation  vlth 

Exempt 

Gover- 

Jivil 

Civil 

isndont. 

Mala, 

333. 

6,000 

some  velfaro  work; 

major  in  psyohology  and 

nor 

»«r- 

Ser- 

and 

a yr* 

bookkeopor}  polloe  work 

social  solanoas;  sxtan- 

ric^* 

▼ice 

lodging. 

good  oharactart  Judg- 

slve  qualifying  expar- 

mant}  health. 

lencs}  thorough  knov- 
ledge  of  madarm  peno- 
logloal  praotleesi 
-familiarity  vlth  Instl 
tutlonal  management; 
administrative  ability; 
good  address;  firmness; 
tact;  Judgment;  good 
physical  condition. 

Outlast  Osnaral  manager 

Duties!  Responsibility 

superrlsa  each  depart- 

for  operation  and  main- 

mant. 

tananoa  of  institution 
and  custody  of  inmates. 

Matron 

$70. 

$ 75., 

$60. 

Elementary  aehool  —1 

Elementary  sehool  train 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Supt. 

CiTli 

Civil 

75. 

100.-^ 

75. 

2 yrs.  high  sehool— 2 

Ing;  high  school  train- 

health,  vision  and 

Ser- 

Ser- 

aeala. 

and 

3 yrs.  high  aehool — 1 

Ing  desirable;  at  least 

hearing;  equivalent 

vice. 

▼ice* 

lodgl^. 

loalnto- 

high  sehool  graduats-2 

3.  yrs.  qualifying  ex- 

to  two  yrs.  high  scho- 

laundry. 

naaoe 

1 yr,  collage  1 

perienoe  preferably  In 

ol;  experience  in 

3 yrs,  oollaga 2 

a superrlsory  capacity 

managing  household. 

Tsaohers  Institute— 1. 

in  an  institution.  Re- 

EVerlous  experieneei 

eognlxed  proficiency  in 

Sehool  taaohlng  -——2 

general  housework  and 

lone  — 3 

practical  nursing; 

|3  to  15  yrs.  etqperlancs 

sympathetic  understand- 

5. 

ing;  superrlsory  abil- 

Cnovledge  of  human 

Ity;  tact;  eleanllneas; 

laturet  Christian 
sharaoter. 

firmness;  health. 

>utiest  Care  of  dorml- 

Duties!  Responsibility 

Duties!  Eupei^ses 

boriasi  snperrialon  of 

for  doBMstie  affairs; 

house  officers  and 

vork  and  eonveraation 

discipline;  care  of 

inmates. 

of  girlsi  moral  and 

moral  and  physical 

iplrltual  gnldanee, 
islping  girls  to  find 
their  bsttsf  fslyea, 

velfare  of  inmates. 

Stsnogra- 

$75, 

$ 75, 

$55. 

9 yrs.  experience 1 

High  sohool  training; 

Minimum  age  18;  good 

Bd.  of 

Civil 

Civil 

pher. 

board 

100. 

80. 

clear  eataeeptlon  of 

ability  to  take  dicta- 

health,  vision  and 

Admin* 

Ser- 

Sai— 

and 

and 

vork  te  be  done  and 

tlon  at  80  vords  a 

hearing;  equivalent 

vice. 

vice* 

lodging. 

SMlnto- 

falthfulnesB  In  serr- 

minute  and  transcribe 

2 yrs.  high  sehool. 

naaoe* 

ice. 

accurately  at  a reason- 
able rate  of  speed; 

Duties!  Take  dicta- 

aoeuraoy;  alertness; 

tlon  80-100  vords  per 

neatness;  courtesy; 

minute  vlth  rapid  and 

good  physical  condition 

accurate  transcription^ 
clerical  vork;  knov- 
ledxe  of  flllne. 

Tam 

$100. 

$125. 

$100. 

EleiMntary  sehool  tra- 

Elementary  sehool  train 

Hlnlmum  age  25;  good 

Bd.  of 

Civil 

01  vU 

Super- 

and 

175. 

250. 

Inlng)  25  yrs.  farming 

ing  and  oompletlon  of 

health,  vision  and 

Admin* 

S#r- 

Ser- 

▼isor. 

|Ooala. 

and 

truck  gardening  and 

the  "short  oourse"  at 

hearing;  high  school  i 

vice. 

vice. 

aalnto- 

dairying.  Pratloal  _ 

Dnirerslty  of  Wiseon- 

2 yrs.  in  accredited 

nanoe* 

faLrmer  and  eharaetar. 

sin,  College  of  Agriou- 

agricultural  sohool; 

Iture.  Additional 

general  knovledge  of 

training  in  agrleulture< 

modern  agricultural 

desirable;  extended  ex- 

methods;  practical  ex- 

perlencs  in  farm  opera- 

pdrlencs  in  raising 

tions  and  management, 

grain,  livestock,  dalr; 

superrlsory  ability; 

herds,  orchards  comaea 

taot;  strength;  good 

in  Illinois. 

physleed  condition. 

Duties!  Oenerad  super- 

■ 

Duties  1 Supenrlsion  o 

Dutlest  Supsrrislon 

vision  4 oversight  of 

farm,  dairy  and  IIts 

and  general  management 

farm  activities  in 

stock. 

of  operation  of  farm. 

institution;  directs 
employees  assigned  to 
him;  supervises  garden) 
dairies,  fruit  culture 
and  livestock;  in 
charge  of  all  machiner; 
4 equipment  belonging 
to  institution  for 

lOoBp 

these  purposes. 

naatlon  It 

kind  1 

1 addltic 

11  to  salary. 
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Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  vith  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 


Position  I 

1 

lalarv 

Treinin 

g,  Experience,  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wisconein 

Illinoia 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

No  qualifications 

Specifications  of 

Speoifications  of 

Kane. 

Wis. 

til. 

SDScified  by  lav. 

classified  service 

classified  service. 

Present  Incumbent 

Night 

^100.  t 

$100. 

$ 75. 

Duties  1 Inspeotion  of 

Elementary  school 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Supt. 

:ivii 

Civil 

Watchman 

meals. 

125. 

no. 

doers,  sindows  and  out- 

training;  ability  to 

health;  careful. 

Ser- 

Sor- 

side  sntrsuices  of  quar- 

understand  and  follow 

industrious,  trust- 

rice* 

vice 

tars  of  Inmates  of 

direction;  dependabil- 

worthy. 

grounds. 

ity;  courage;  strength 
good  physical  condi- 
tion. 

Duties!  Guard  build- 

Duties!  General  over 

Ings,  grounds  and  mov- 

sight  of  buildings 

able  property  against 

and  grounds  at  night. 

irespass  or  other 
causes* 

minor  duties. 

Nurse 

►108. 33 

$100., 

$80.00 

Sraduate  nurse,  state 

Graduate  nurse  and 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Supt. 

Jivil 

Civil 

seals  & 

150. 

166.66 

hospital}  registered} 

high  sohool  training; 

health,  vision  and 

»er- 

Ser- 

Lodging 

training  for  veneral 

proper  registration; 

hearing;  registration. 

rice* 

vice 

disease,  drug  addicts 

thorough  knowledge  of 

and  liquor  oases,  Ever- 

general  nursing  and 

green  Hospital,  Leaven-' 

hospital  methods; 

eorth}  12  yrs.  Industri- 

neatness;  sympathy; 

al  Farm. 

Judgment;  endurance; 
good  physical  condi- 

Duties  1 Treatment  of 

tion. 

Duiies!  Nursing  ser- 

yensral  and  other  oases} 

vice  to  sick  and 

character  building. 

Duties!  Nursing 
under  supervision. 

infirm. 

Physician 

|60. 

$175. 

$170. 

U.D.,  University  of 

U.D.,  State  license; 

Minimum  age  25;  licen- 

Gover- 

Civil 

Civil 

(7  hrs. 

250. 

200. 

t^ebnaka}  2 yrs.  ex- 

extensive  experience. 

se  to  practice  medicini 

nor 

Ser- 

Ser- 

a veek) 

(full 

and 

perlsnce. 

preferably  in  similar 

in  Illinois. 

vice* 

vice 

time) 

maints- 

hitiest  General  prae«» 

institution;  Judgment; 

Duties!  Charge  of 

nance* 

tact;  good  physical 

condition. 

professional  work  on 
acute  or  custodial 

Duties!  Nedical  charge 

service;  assist  in 

of  institution. 

psychological,  social 
and  occupational  work. 

StevardssB 

$75. 

meals  & 

$150. 

$100. 

Jlo  training}  13  yrs. 

High  sohool  t raining 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Supt. 

Civil 

Civil 

lodging. 

250. 

175. 

expsrlenoe}  qualifies- 

and  additional  train- 

health,  vision  and 

Ser- 

Ser- 

and 

tlons)  clear  conception 

Ing  in  accounting  and 

hearing;  equivalent  of 

vice. 

vice 

maints- 

of  the  work  to  be  dons 

business  methods,  pre 

high  school  education; 

oanee* 

and  faithfulness  la 

fsrably  graduation 

ordinary  business  ex- 

service. 

from  a school  of  com- 

porience;  familiarity 

Duties!  Records  of 

merce  and  accounting. 

with  kitehen  and  din- 

4 yrs.  experience; 

ing  room  work  where 

supplies,  financial 

knowledge  of  work  in- 

provision  is  made  for 

records,  reducing  ex- 

volved  in  operating 

not  less  than  1000 

penses  of  the  institu- 

and  maintaining  instl- 

persona* 

tion  to  a minimum. 

tutlon;  administrative 
ability;  business; 

Duties!  Supervises 

Judgment;  reliability; 

institution  kitchen  A 

good  physical  condi- 

dining  room;  is  respon 

tion. 

sibls  for  ordering  and 
economical  use  of 

Duties!  hgsponaiblllty 
under  direction  for  th 
business  management 
of  the  institution. 

supplies* 

) 

Dietician 

$75. 

$125. 

$100. 

} yrs.  high  school 

-College  graduation 

Minimum  age  23;  good 

Supt. 

Civil 

Civil 

meals. 

175. 

120. 

training;  8 yrs.  dioti- 

with  major  work  in  diet 

health,  vision  and 

Ser- 

Ser- 

lodging 

and 

:lan  work  in  other 

etlcs;  at  least  1 yr. 

hearing;  at  least 

vice. 

vice. 

and 

mainte- 

states;  desire  to 

experience  as  a student 

2 yrs.  college  study 

laundry. 

nance* 

please;  loyalty  to  work 

dietician  in  an  instl- 

in  home  economics  and 

ind  understanding  of 

tutlon  oaring  for  60 

a 6 months  course  as 

the  work  to  be  done. 

or  more  pereons*  tho- 

a student  dietician 

rough  knowledge  of 

in  some  accredited 

Dutissi  Planning  meals, 

dietetics,  food  values. 

hospltsil. 

teaching  girls  and 

and  kitchen  practices; 

Duties!  General 

Helping  them  find  their 

organizing,  supervising 

better  selves. 

and  teaching  ability; 

supervision  of  kitchen 

cleanliness;  tact; 

food  preparation; 

Judgment;  pleasing 

food  distribution  and 

personality;  good 
physical  condition. 

service* 

Duties!  Charge  of 
planning,  preparing 
and  serving  menus. 

1.. 

''ompenM 

;ion  in  U 

ad  in  ai 

dition  t 

salary. 
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Comparison  of  6alary»  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 


Position 


Salary 


Kans. 


Wis. 


111. 


Training,  Experience,  and  Duties 


Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 


Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Illinois 

pacifications  of 
classified  service. 


Kans. 


Appointed  by 


Wis. 


111. 


Assist an 
Engineer 


$100 

and 

meals 


$125., 

200.-^ 


Engineer 


$128. 

and 

meals. 


$200. 

250. 


' ompensatj 


$125. 

150. 


Present  incumbent 

Crade  school  training;  High  school  training; 

3 yrs.  experience  as  ' 3yrs.  experience; 
engineer.  .thorough  mechanical 

Knowledge,  ability 
to  make  minor  repairs, 
resourcefulness,  re 
liability,  good 
physical  condition. 


Duties:  Supervise  all 
work  in  machine  shop. 


$150. 

280. 

and 

raainta 

nance. 


High  school  with  teach 
ing  training;  15  yrs. 
with  power  and  light 


Duties:  Charge  of 
work  of  machine 
shop. 


High  school  training; 
5 yrs.  experience  and 
proven  ability  as  an 
operative  engineer; 
good  mechanical  judg- 
ment; superior  abil- 
ity, good  physical 
condition. 


Duties:  Care  of  plumb- D' 

ing,  heating  and 
general  maintenance 


'uties:  Charge  of 
care  and  operation  of 
engines  and  of  heat, 
power  and  ventilation 
equi pment . 


on  in  ki  id  in  ad 


ition  to  salary 
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Auto  Mechanic;  Minimum 
age  21;  good  health, 
common  school  education; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
automobile  mechanics 
and  experience  in  repair^ 
of  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  tractors. 

Duties:  Repair  of  auto- 

mobiles, trucks,  and 
tractors. 


Supt, 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Master  Mechanic : Minimum 


age  25;  good  health; 
experience  sufficient 
for  administering  his 
department,  handling 
subordinates,  and  order- 
ing and  using  supplies 
economically;  capable 
of  overseeing  carpenter- 
ing; painting,  plumbing, 
steamfitting  and  othe;' 
mechanical  activities. 

Duties:  Entire  respon- 

sibility for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair 
of  steam  boiler  plant 
supplying  steam  and 
heat  for  power,  engines, 
compressors,  pumps, 
electric  generators, 
electric  motors,  heating 
systems,  plumbing 
systems,  electric  wiring, 
water  supply  and  sewer 
systems.  Responsibility 
for  installation  of  any 
equipment,  when  author- 
ised, and  for  ordinary 
maintenance  and  repair 
of  buildings. 


Supt, 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 


The  Recidivists  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  at  Lansing.  Nine  women  were  serving 
sentences  as  recidivists  at  the  time  of  the  study,  the  spring  of  1932»  In  order  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  particular  problems,  the  women  were  studied  as  to  their  previous  history, 
their  educational  training,  occupational  history,  home  backgrotmd,  nationality  and  religion. 

The  Present  Records,  Upon  examination  of  the  records  it  was  obvious  that  little  signifi- 
cant iiiformation  could  be  obtained.  The  institution  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  social  data  on 
the  girls.  No  information  is  at  hand  to  aid  in  placing  the  girl  on  parole,  or  in  dealing  vrLth 
her  special  problems  as  they  arise. 

The  material  gathered  with  reference  to  the  nine  cases  is  thus  in  itself  factual  proof  for 
the  need  of  a better  record  system  at  the  Farm.  Interviews  with  the  girls  augmented  the  scanty 
records,  but  even  so  the  picture  must  be  presented  as  incomplete. 

Offenses  for  which  Committed,  Analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  girls  becoming  "repeaters" 
or  "recidivists"  are  given  as  follows:  2,  parole  violators;  1,  grand  larceny;  1 petty  larceny; 

1,  forgery;  4 interned  cases  (committed  for  treatment  of  venereal  disease). 

Age,  This  repeater  group  ranged  in  age  from  17  to  27,  The  criminal  woman  as  the  criminal 
man  is  thus  a young  group.  For  the  nine  the  ages  were  as  follows;  1,  17  years;  1,  20  years; 

1,  23  years;  4,  24  years;  1,  25  years;  1,  27  years. 

Educational  Attaimnent.  In  educational  attainments  these  women  rank  hi^er  than  the  rank 
and  file  of  women  prisoners  by  their  own  statement.  An  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  school 
records  of  these  girls,  but  with  no  success.  They  have  been  such  a mobile  group  and  have  been 
out  of  school  so  long  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  use  in  prolonging  the  futile  attempt  to 
secure  information.  According  to  the  girls*  own  statements  their  school  attainments  were  as 
follows:  1,  3rd  grade;  1,  7th  grade;  1,  8th  grade;  2,  One  year  high  school;  1,  two  years  high 

school;  1,  three  years  high  school;  1,  high  school  graduate;  1,  high  school  graduate  and  busi- 
ness college. 

Analysis  of  the  home  backgroxmds  showed  seven  of  the  nine  girls  came  from  broken  homes.  In 
one  instance  both  parents  were  dead,  in  one  case  the  mother  was  dead,  while  the  fathers  of  five 
were  dead.  Eight  of  the  nine  girls  were  married.  Five  were  negroes,  all  were  of  American  birth. 
All  but  one  of  the  girls  professed  some  religious  preference, 

Sneclai  Problems  of  the  Institution  There  is  a complete  lack  of  any  educational  program, 
and  of  any  attempt  to  deal  constructively  in  re-education.  No  phychoiogical  tests  are  given  to 
determine  the  mental  level  of  the  girls,  or  to  assist  in  placing  them  effective3.y,  nor  is  there 
any  vocational  training.  There  is  no  case  work  of  any  sort.  Careful  Investigation  of  place- 
ments and  supervision  during  the  parole  period  is  not  given.  Only  in  case  she  "breaks"  parole 
is  any  official  investigation  made  and  this  is  done  by  the  man  who  is  parole  officer  at  the 
Penitentiary, 

( 2 ) 

The  Young  "Interned"  girls  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women, ' ' There  is  a rather  general 
belie7"among  the  professionally  trained  social  workers  in  the  state  that  the  practice  of  send- 
ing young  girls  Infected  with  venereal  disease  to  the  women’s  prison  is  fraught  with  social 
danger.  Most  of  them  have  been  previously  sentenced  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  but  are 
transferred  to  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  for  treatment.'®' 


Abstract  of  a study  made  by  Mary  Scott  Nelson  for  the  Public  Welfare  Connnission. 

(2) 

Abstract  of  a study  made  by  Betty  Jane  Martin,  for  the  Public  Welfare  Conanlssion. 

( 3 1 

' 'There  is  no  specific  law  governing  transfer  of  inmates  from  Girls  Industrial  School  to  the 
Industrial  Farm  for  Women  as  there  is  in  case  of  transfer  from  Mental  hospitals  to  Asylum 
for  Dangerous  Insane,  or  from  Reformatory  to  Penitentiary. 
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Analyaie  of  29  Interned  girls  disclosed  that  only  a brief  record  of  the  girls’  age,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  and  home  environment  was  made.  Farther  information  was  obtained  through  cor- 
respondence with  schools  and  probation  officer,  the  prison  nurse,  and  by  interview  with  the 
girls  themselves. 

Table  Showing  Age 
Number  Age 

3 11 

1 12 

3 14 

4 15 

5 16 

2 17 

8 18 

3 19 

No  intelligence  tests  were  available  for  estimating  the  girls  mentality,  but  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  to  the  schools  which  these  girls  had  last  attended  indicated  that  edl  but  three 
of  the  29  girls  were  retarded.  Ifost  of  them  were  retarded  from  two  to  four  years,  while  four 
were  retarded  from  five  to  seven  years.  Aiaong  the  girls  who  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  not  one 
completed  the  first  year  of  high  school. 


Table  on  Retardation 

3 girls  had  attained  normal  grade  for  age 

6 girls  were  retarded  1 year 

4 girls  were  retarded  2 years 

5 girls  were  retarded  3 years 

7 girls  were  retarded  4 years 
1 girl  was  retarded  5 years 

1 girl  was  retarded  6 years 

2 girls  were  retarded  7 years 

M^bers  of  Broken  Homes  Analysis  of  the  girls*  home  background  discloses  a generally 
unfortunate  condition;  22  of  the  29  were  from  broken  homes. 


Table  on  Broken  Homes 

7 girls  from  unbroken  homes 
22  girls  from  broken  homes 
2 girls*  mothers  dead,  fathers  living 

7 girls*  fathers  dead,  mothere  living 

2 girls*  fathers  dead,  mothers  with  stapfathei 

8 girls*  parents  divorced-stepfather 

5 girls*  parents  separated  (no  remarriage) 

4 girls*  both  parents  dead 


Size  of  Family.  The  number  of  siblings  (l.e.  brothers  and  sisters)  also  indicates  some- 
thing of  the  economic  stress  in  the  family.  Six  girls  had  five  brothers  and  sisters,  and  one 
each  had  seven  and  eight  siblings  respectively. 

Marital  Status  of  the  Girls.  Seven  of  tne  29  girls  were  married,  4 of  whom  had  separated 
from  their  husbands.  Of  these  seven  girls 

1 was  15  years  old  (separated  but  reunited  with  husband) 

1 was  17  years  old  ( separated ) 

1 was  17  years  old  (separated) 

2 were  18  years  old  (still  living  together) 

2 were  19  years  old  (separated) 
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A further  evidence  of  the  girls  background  lies  in  the  prison  record  of  the  members  of 
her  family  or  other  relatives.  12  girls  had  relatives  who  were  serving  or  had  previously  served 
prison  sentences. 

In  2 cases  the  girl’s  mother  was  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  brother  was  in  the  Boys  Industrial  School 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  brother  was  in  jail 

In  2 cases  the  girl’s  father  was  in  prison 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  half-brother  was  in  jail 

In  2 cases  the  girl’s  cousin  was  in  prison 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  uncle  was  in  jail 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  husband  was  in  prison 

In  1 case  the  girl’s  sister  was  in  prison 

During  the  time  of  this  study,  12  of  the  29  girls  were  released,  7 of  whom  were  returned 
to  the  home  environment  or  to  relatives.  Four  of  the  girls  were  taken  to  Beloit  to  serve  a 
commitment  after  their  treatment  for  venereal  disease.  There  was  little  attempt  to  place  the 
girls  in  suitable  foster  homes  where  they  would  be  under  desirable  influences. 

Period  of  Treatment.  The  girls,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  are  sent  to  the  Industrial  Farm 
for  Women  in  accordance  with  the  state  statute  which  authorized  transfer  of  girls  suffering  from 
venereal  disease.  Many  were  released  after  a short  period  of  treatment.  The  average  time  of 
treatment  as  the  table  below  indicates  is  from  three  to  five  months. 

Girls  released  Period  of  Treatment 


5 3 months 

3 4 ” 

2 5 to  6 months 

1 6 to  7 " 

1 7 to  8 " 

Special  Problems  of  the  Young  Interned  Group.  From  a social  point  of  view  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  present  plan  of  treating  venereally  diseased  young  girls  at  the  Industrial  Farm 
for  Women  are  two-fold:  (1)  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  segregation  of  young  girls  from  the 

older  group.  (2)  There  is  no  provision  for  an  educational  program,  yet  many  of  the  girls  are  of 
compulsory  school  age.  They  are  made  to  conform  to  the  adult  woman’s  prison  regime  which  is 
scarcely  suited  to  the  needs  of  older  women  to  say  nothing  of  young  children. Probably  more 
serious  than  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  (as  well  as  suitable  recreational  equipment)  the 
most  unfortunate  phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  contacts  which  these  young  girls  have  with  the 
hardened  prostitutes  and  criminals  who  make  up  the  adult  women  convicts.  It  would  seem  obvious 
on  the  s\arface  that  most  of  these  younger  girls  are  victims  of  unfortunate  home  conditions.  In- 
deed there  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  older  women  actually  find  recruits 
for  their  illicit  practice  outside  the  walls  from  among  this  younger  group,  and  influence  them 
to  become  professional  prostitutes. 

Since  all  the  venereal  diseased  women  and  girls  under  arrest  in  Kansas  are  sent  to  the 
Industrial  Farm  for  Women  for  treatment,  another  serious  problem  arises.'^ ^ Many  of  those  so 
sent  are  from  the  Girls’  Industrial  School  at  Beloit  and  are  far  too  young  to  be  in  contact 
with  older  women.  Some  provision  for  treating  these  cases  at  Beloit  should  be  worked  out.  There 
would  not  need  to  be  any  serious  problem  of  contaminating  other  girls  at  Beloit  and  the  very 
serious  social  aspects  of  the  association  at  Lansing  could  be  avoided. 

As  for  the  justice  in  the  situation  it  must  be  evident  that  soma  of  the  girls  may  have  ac- 
quired the  disease  innocently  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  more  or  less  accidental  that  many 
of  the  girls  sent  to  Beloit  are  not  diseased.  The  moral  problems  of  the  girls  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  with  proper  segregation  it  would  seem  much  more  satisfactory  to  treat  the  younger 
girls  at  the  girls  reformatory  rather  than  at  the  women’s  prison. 


^^^Healy,  Bronner,  Baylor  Murphy’s  study  Reconstructing  Behavior  in  Youth.  Knopf,  1931,  indicates 
this  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  placement  for  delinquents. 

t^^Healy  and  Bronner,  Delinquents  and  Criminals  Their  Making  and  Unmaking  for  a general  treatment 
of  this  problem. 

{ 3 ) 

'The  Special  Committee  on  Venereal  Disease,  Council  on  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  were: 

Dr.  J.E.  Wolfe,  Chairman;  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Ilissem,  Wichita;  Dr.  N.  P.  Sherwood. 
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These  represent  some  of  the  major  considerations,  which  the  visit  on  September  24,  1931, 
brought  out. 

The  quarantine  law  and  the  venereal  clinic  at  Lansing  ware  created  as  a war-time  measure  in 
an  attempt  to  lessen  venereal  disease  and  probably  at  the  time  was  done  largely  to  protect  the 
large  number  of  soldiers  that  were  located  in  the  state  at  that  time.  Undoubtedly  the  arrange- 
ment has  accomplished  considerable  good  in  the  pdst  and  probably  continues  to  have  certain  de- 
sirable features.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  institution  is  about  225  inmates.  In  the  last 
two  years  about  725  patients,  423  negative,  302  positive,  have  been  admitted  and  24  children, 

17  negative,  7 positive.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  admissions  are  negative.  3500  Blood  Wasser- 
mans  and  3407  slides  have  been  made. 

ill  women  are  booked  at  the  Chief  Clerk’s  office  at  the  prison  on  admission  and  are  then 
sent  to  the  Prison  Physician  (Dr,  R.  H,  Moore)  for  a physical  examination.  However,  women  ad- 
mitted under  the  "Quarantine  Law"  ere  not  examined  for  release  for  at  least  one  month  after 

arrival.  This  rule  for  obvious  reasons  seems  necessary  although  certain  members  of  the  prison 
and  clinical  staff  state  that  occasionally  woman  are  admitted  who  have  negative  tests  for  the 
disease.  For  this  reason  soma  diagnosis  should  be  made  before  sending  women  to  the  Lansing 
Clinic.  There  seams  to  be  a considerable  feeling  oyer  the  state  as  well  as  among  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  prison  that  occasionally  women  are  sent  under  the  quarantine  provision  of  the  law 
simply  as  an  easy  way  out  of  some  police  problem.  The  less  pleasing  term  "railroading"  is 

usually  used  in  referring  to  this  practice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  statistics  in 

this  regard  but  the  results  of  what  investigation  has  been  made  justifies  the  assumption  that 
it  does  occur.  The  charge  "Hold  for  Interne"  has  been  used  by  police  powers  to  detain  suspects 
of  other  crimes  who  otherwise  might  have  secured  release  from  Jail,  This  practice,  while  un- 
doubtedly rendering  valuable  aid  to  the  police  at  certain  times  was  scarcely  the  intent  of  the 
law. 


Another  objectional  feature  revealed  by  a visit  to  the  Lansing  Clinic  was  the  discovery  of 
children  ranging  from  Infants  to  6 years  of  age  admitted  with  mothers.  In  certain  instances 
not  even  the  mothers  gave  positive  tests  for  venereal  disease. 

The  nurse  in  charge  at  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  Clinic  is  on  duty  twenty-four  hours 
each  day  which  is  not  a good  arrangement,  either  for  the  n\orse  or  the  patients,  under  her  care. 
Some  arrangement  -should  be  made  to  give  the  nurse  relief.  Lack  of  personnel  makes  it  necessary, 
in  this  clinic  as  well  as  many  others,  to  relegate  most  of  the  treatments  to  a nurse  in  charge. 
Due  to  the  seriousness  of  these  cases  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  should  never  be  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  than  a trained  physician. 

Many  women  are  frequently  sent  to  the  Industrial  Farm  for  Women  Clinic  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  private  treatments  in  localities  where  no  free  clinics  are 
in  operation.  It  might  be  advisable  to  arrange  a schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  a local  physician 
by  the  county  or  state  for  the  treatment  of  indigent  cases  in  communities  where  no  clinics  are 
located.  This  would  surely  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  patient  and  probably  less  expensive  to 
the  state. 


The  K&naaa  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 

To  get  a picture  of  life  behind  the  gray  walls  of  the  Reformatory  as  to  how  the  prisoners 
are  treated  and  their  response  to  this  treatment,  Raymond  Kell  spent  10  days  in  the  cells,  shar- 
ing the  life  of  the  boys.^^^ 

Upon  arriving  at  the  reformatory,  a boy  goes  through  the  customary  routine  of  checking  in, 
at  which  time  he  gives  a brief  history  of  his  crime  and  the  factors  which  led  up  to  the  crime. 

He  is  first  placed  in  a solitary  cell  for  thirty  days.  During  this  time,  he  is  made  familiar 


Report  of  Raymond  Kell  made  for  the  Public  Welfare  Commission 
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with  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  giren  lectures  on  physical  hygiene,  his  relation  to  the 
I>rison  situation  and  the  type  of  conduct  which  the  officers  expect  of  him.  Before  he  is  finally 
allowed  to  associate  with  other  prisoners,  the  officers  try  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he  will 
be  placed  in  a situation  where  the  temptations  to  indulge  in  sexual  perversions  will  be  very 
great. 

At  this  time  intelligence  tests  and  medical  examinations  are  given.  If  medical  treatment 
is  needed  the  institution  gives  it.  During  this  first  thirty  days,  the  officers  have  a fair  op- 
portunity to  study  the  boy  as  to  type  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  On  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation and  any  preference  which  is  expressed  by  the  boy  as  to  the  kind  of  work  that  he  would  like 
to  have,  he  is  placed  on  a detail;  that  is  the  work  to  which  the  boy  is  assigned  in  the  institu- 
tion. If  he  has  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  if  he  does  not  show  an  Intelligence  quotient 
Indicating  the  ability  usxially  attributed  to  eighth  graders  he  is  required  to  go  to  school  half 
days. 

After  a confinement  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  in  regulation  prison  cells,  if  the  boy  has 
a good  record  and  so  desires,  he  may  be  placed  or  transferred  to  the  open  cell  house.  Here  the 
cells  have  only  three  walls  with  one  side  open.  In  case  the  individual  commits  an  offense  that 
is  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  he  is  called  up  before  the  reformatory 
court  and  questioned  concerning  his  misdemeanor  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make  any  eaplanation 

ho  sees  fit.  If  found  guilty  he  is  punished  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  assistant  super- 

intendent. Solitary  confinement  or  work  on  the  rock  pile  is  the  punishment. 

Honor  cards  are  Issued  for  good  behavior  which  permit  attendance  to  Saturday  night  picture 
shows,  chapel  services,  outdoor  recreations  and  any  other  type  of  entertainment  that  might  come 
to  the  institution.  If  these  honor  cards  are  withdrawn,  the  privileges  are  forfeited. 

If  at  any  time,  the  boys  feel  they  are  not  getting  a square  deal  from  an  officer,  or  if  they 
dislike  the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned,  they  are  given  the  privilege  of  sending  a note  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  stating  their  grievances  and  later  are  given  an  interview  which  is 
strictly  confidential.  The  boys  are  allowed  to  receive  any  visitors  that  are  members  of  their 
lannedlate  families  and  to  send  out  two  letters  a month  from  the  institution. 

A boy  who  is  on  a one  to  five  year  sentence,  is  eligible  for  parole  at  the  end  of  the  first 

ten  months;  if  he  is  in  on  a five  to  ten  year  sentence  he  is  eligible  to  appear  before  the  board 

at  the  end  of  sixteen  months;  if  he  is  in  on  a ten  year  to  life  sentence  he  is  eligible  to  appear 
before  the  board  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  seek  parole.  During  this  time  the  institution  keeps 
a record  in  the  form  of  school  records,  work  records,  a chaplain’s  report  and  a court  report, 
and  this,  together  with  a statement  from  the  county  attorney,  the  judge  and  assistant  superintend- 
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ant  and  tha  officar  for  whom  ha  has  baan  working,  is  used  as  eritaria  upon  which  to  decida 
whether  or  not  the  parole  is  granted. 

This  then  shoiild  give  some  notion  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Beformatory.  It  tedces  no  ac- 
count of  the  drama  of  human  emotions,  the  mental*,  the  physical  and  biological  maladjustments 
idiich  arise  from  this  Tinnatural  way  of  liwing. 

Tha  social  structure  of  life  within  the  prison  is  similar  to  that  of  society  on  the  outside* 
The  boys  hare  their  super-politicians,  their  heroes,  their  social  outcasts,  the  great  common  mass 
and  a small  select  aristocracy.  When  one  watches  tha  entire  group  txirn  out  in  tha  rotunda  for 
the  Sunday  visiting  hour,  the  group  almost  instantly  reorganizes  Itself  into  smaller  social  in- 
terest groups.  As  a guard  explains  it:  in  one  group  you  find  the  boys  who  are  the  Intellectuals 

of  the  prison;  in  another  group  those  idiO  are  swapping  prison  gossip;  and  in  another  those  tel- 
ling dirty  stories.  Occasionally  one  sees  two  boys  who  withdraw  from  the  larger  groups  and  these 
are  usually  the  boys  with  "sweetheart  complexes"  or  the  homosexuals  of  the  group.  Among  the 
group  one  would  see  a forlorn  and  degenerate  figure  who  is  a social  outcast  from  all  the  gather- 
ings. These  boys,  the  guard  explains,  are  what  the  prison  Tarnacular  terms  "punks"  or  in  other 
words,  the  prison  prostitutes.  They  are  forced  to  adopt  much  the  same  position  in  the  society 
of  the  prison  as  the  prostitute  does  on  tha  outside.  One  cannot  but  consciously  wonder  at  the 
complex  social  order  of  the  organization  that  is  to  be  found  within  the  reformatory.  Nererthe- 
less  this  social  order  has  a stronger  code  of  ethics,  better  sense  of  group  honor  and  a better 
group  cooperation  than  is  often  found  on  the  outside. 

Consider  for  example  the  peotillar  scale  of  values  the  inmates  set  up.  Within  the  prison 
there  is  a system  of  racketeering  that  is  almost  a duplicate  in  miniature  of  tha  racketeering 
In  large  cities.  For  instance  the  boy  with  special  prlvllegas  will  not  carry  a message  for 
another  inmate  or  run  an  errand  for  him  until  he  has  first  "paid  off."  The  pay  is  usxially  in 
the  form  of  tobacco.  A better  explanation  of  this  situation  is  an  Illustration  of  the  system  of 
"pay  offs"  the  boys  have  built  up.  In  the  first  place,  the  objectives  of  any  inmate  are  to  get 
as  many  privileges  as  possible,  disobey  as  many  rules  without  being  apprehended  as  possible  and 
make  friends  with  certain  guards  and  officers.  The  bpy  who  secures  a position  on  tha  outside 
or  in  an  officer’s  office  is  naturally  the  "big  shot"  around  the  prison.  It  is  he  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  bring  into  the  reformatory  articles  that  are  not  allowed  or  not  purchasable  there, 
to  seexire  advance  information  concerning  the  prisoners  and  also  to  speak  a good  word  for  a 
friend  who  desires  some  special  compensation.  In  this  manner,  the  boy  who  can  secure  s«ne  in- 
formation or  concession  that  would  be  advantageous  to  a fellow  prisoner  first  demands  a "i>ay 
off".  These  practices  are  not  confined  to  the  prisoners  themselves. 
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To  summarize  briefly  the  most  significant  problems  which  the  institution  faces,  if  it  would 
become  a reformatory  in  fact  as  well  as  name:  (1)  The  lack  of  and  need  for  segregation  of  the 

inmates;  (2)  the  need  for  educational  and  recreational  facilities  which  afford  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression;  (3)  need  for  establishing  an  adequate  and  intelligent  parole  system; 
and  (4)  the  importance  of  removing  the  administration  from  politics. 

Like  our  entire  state  educational  system,  reformatories  become  primarily  concerned  in  de- 
veloping a technique  of  handling  a large  group  of  men  as  effectively  and  economically  as  possible, 
with  little  or  no  consideration  for  the  vital  needs  of  the  individual.  Perhaps  the  need  for 
this  individualization  can  best  be  shown  by  presenting  a few  concrete  examples  of  instances 
where  the  boys  are  subjected  to  contacts  and  influences  which  cannot  be  other  than  detrimental. 
There  is  a certain  class  of  individuals  who  indulge  in  various  homosexual  and  perverted  sexual 
practices.  Tfhen  one  considers  that  yo\inger  boys  who  are  susceptible  to  such  suggestion  are 
forced  to  associate  with  this  type,  it  is  only  natural  that  some  of  them  will  succumb  to  such 
practices.  There  are  other  Individuals  who  have  abnormal  mental  twists,  distorted  scales  of 
values  and  an  outlook  on  life  which  is  definitely  antisocial.  These  individuals  can  become 
factors  for  the  distortion  of  the  philosophies  of  life  of  boys  who  are  normal,  and  only  casual 
offenders.  Recently  our  state  courts  committed  to  this  institution  a man  who  had  murdered  a 
woman  in  cold  blood  for  a certain  monetary  consideration.  When  the  reformatory  received  a check- 
up on  this  man,  it  was  found  that  he  was  a notorious  Chicago  gangster  and  that  his  list  of  pre- 
vious arrests  were  for  many  varied  and  assorted  crimes.  The  policy  of  permitting  such  an  in- 
dividual to  associate  with  comparatively  inexperienced  boys  is  open  to  criticism. 

Since  the  buildings  constructed  for  the  institution  make  no  provision  for  segregation  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  the  work  of  reformation  is  to  be  fostered,  either  to  reconstruct  the  pres- 
ent buildings  or  to  build  some  new  ones,  so  that  an  intelligent  system  of  prison  placement  can 
be  made.  Another  product  of  the  system  of  mass  treatment  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  self  expression  or  to  promote  a healthy  mental  hygiene.  The  institution  could 
incorporate  in  its  curriculum  of  education,  courses  that  would  foster  interest  in  the  various 
arts.  For,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by. various  representatives  from  the  sociology  department  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  this  t3rps  of  Individual  has  a greater  need  for  social  self  expression 
than  the  common  run  of  people.  But  even  more  important  is  the  development  of  facilities  to  car- 
ry on  the  present  educational  program.  The  institution  is  at  present  utilizing  a make-shift 
classroom  which  is  not  conducive  to  either  study  or  recitation.  This  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  education  in  penal  institutions  and  in  several  of  the  biennial  re- 
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Another  serious  defect  in  the  present  institutional  program  is  its  recreational  program. 

The  type  of  boy  who  is  the  casual  offender  is  usually  the  individual  who  has  been  led  into  his 
particular  delinquency,  because  of  an  overabundance  of  misdirected  energy  along  with  antisocial 
habits,  values  and  attitudes.  This  means  that  the_ boys  need  a great  amount  of  physical,  mental 
and  social  activity.  If  emotions  are  not  given  normal  channels  of  expression  and  release,  they 
are  apt  to  find  an  outlet. in  some  type  of  sexual  perversion.  When  once  such  a habit  pattern 
has  been  established,  it  generally  leads  to  a slow  disintegration  of  personality. .. .There  is  a 
lack  of  recreational  equipment  and  program  in  the  Institution.  There  is  no  organized  program  of 
intramural  competition  in  any  of  the  sports.  Athletics  in  shape  of  baseball,  basketball,  soc- 
cer, swimming,  boxing  and  wrestling  are  necessarily  confined  to  a few  individuals.  At  present 
there  is  not  even  an  organized  program  of  physical  exercise.  If  the  recommendation  of  the 
present  military  and  physical  director  for  the  use  of  the  forty-five  minutes  each  morning,  for 
mass  exercises  should  be  put  into  effect,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  inmates. 

However,  the  most  glaring  defect  of  the  Institution  is  the  manner  in  which  its  parole  sys- 
tem is  handled.  Certainly  the  most  crucial  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  who  has  served 
a penal  sentence  is  the  adjustment  he  must  make  upon  his  return  to  society.  It  is  during  the 
first  months  that  he  should  be  given  the  closest  supervision  and  is  in  the  most  need  of  guidance 
if  he  learns  to  conform  to  social  regulations.  Confinement  at  best  does  not  teach  the  Inmate 
how  to  conduct  himself  in  society  but  rather  it  should  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  should 
give  him  the  training  for  engaging  in  a gainful  occupation  and  should  instill  in  him  a desire 
to  conform  to  the  social  code.  Granting  that  it  has  accomplished  these  objectives,  there  still 
remains  the  most  Important  step  in  the  process  of  reformation— the  individual's  new  start  in 
life.  The  present  parole  system  allows  an  inmate  to  become  eligible  for  parole  at  the  end  of 
ten  months  if  he  is  in  serving  a sentence  under  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  months  if 
he  has  been  sentenced  for  from  five  to  ten  years.  This  gives  the  inmate  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a release  from  the  institution  before  it  has  completely  distorted  his  outlook  on  life,  but 
here  parole  supervision  is  greatly  needed. 

From  a purely  mercenary  point  of  view  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  rather  than  take  the 
chance  of  having  the  boy  returned,  provision  would  be  made  for  a comprehensive  parole  system. 

As  it  is,  one  man  has  the  care  of  some  nine  hundred  and  fifty  on  parole  along  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  a partial  check  on  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  institution  in  order  that  he 
will  know  what  disposal  to  make  of  them  when  they  appear  for  parole.  With  so  many  boys  to  look 
after,  it  is  Impossible  to  find  out  about  the  family  to  which  the  boy  is  returned,  the  type  of 
job  he  will  be  able  to  secure,  the  attitude  of  the  boy's  boss  and  of  the  community,  or  the  social 
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contacts  and  companions  he  makes  on  his  return  to  society.  The  work  of  the  present  parole  of- 
ficer is  supplemented  somewhat  by  the  cooperation  of  various  religious  and  civic  organizations. 
The  more  up-to-date  prisons  have  installed  parole  systems  commensurate  with  the  needs  allowing 
not  more  than  fifty  to  seventy-five  men  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  individual. 

One  remedy  for  this  deficiency  is  the  one  the  administration  is  considering  adopting  until 
the  state  sees  fit  to  make  provision  for  a parole  system.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a boy  on 
parole  be  compelled  to  pay  either  one  or  two  dollars  a month  to  the  institution  while  on  parole. 
This  money  would  make  it  possible  to  have  parole  men  who  would  keep  a close  check  on  the  boys 
that  were  paroled  in  his  territory.  The  plan  that  would  prove  most  valuable  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  parole  whereby  a board  of  public  welfare  would  have  the  power  to  parole  boys 
before  they  have  served  the  required  minimum  of  ten  months.  In  many  cases  the  boys  would  leave 
the  institution  at  the  end  of  a few  months  better  chastened  by  their  experience  than  after  they 
had  served  their  minimum  ten  months  or  longer.  This  might  well  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent 
to  further  criminal  actions  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

The  last  problem  is  one  so  generally  recognized  as  a defect  in  the  present  state  institu- 
tions that  only  a brief  statement  of  it  is  necessary.  It  is  the  inability  of  such  Institutions 
because  of  the  meager  wages  paid  to  the  officials  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office  due  to 
political  control,  to  command  the  services  of  individuals  who  are  trained  for  the  positions. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  a personnel  of  the  institution  shoiild  consist  of  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  handling  prisons  and  prisoners  and  educational  training  for  such  positions. 

In  Kansas,  however,  the  institution  is  best  characterized  as  a political  football  and  em- 
ployment is  a matter  of  party  affiliation.  One  set  of  administrato’'s  hopes  to  hold  office  only 
so  long  as  his  political  faction  is  in  power,  hence  their  inability  to  carry  on  an  experimental 
program  to  determine  what  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  reformatory.  One  set  of  officials  no 
more  than  gains  some  insight  into  the  situation  and  becomes  trained  in  the  handling  of  prisoners 
before  the  next  group  comes  in.  The  only  remedy  for  such  a situation  is  to  institute  a basis 
of  qualification  for  the  hiring  of  officials  and  to  remove  the  institution  from  politics. 

Analysis  of  Inmates.  With  a capacity  of  about  1200  the  population  was  743  on  January  29, 
1932.  There  were  652  white,  87  negroes,  and  4 Mexicans,  The  average  age  was  approximately  19; 
from  Kansas  329,  other  states  414.  The  age  limits  for  commitment  are  from  15  to  25.  This  means, 
however  that  there  are  many  who  are  much  older  since  many  are  serving  long  sentences.  More  are 
committed  for  larceny  than  for  any  other  crime.  The  offenses  for  which  they  are  committed  range 
from  petty  pranks  to  rape  and  murder.  One  of  the  real  dangers  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion is  that  of  placing  young  boys  alongside  hardened  criminals.  Certainly  the  boys  learn  much 
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about  crime  from  their  associates  and  frequently  are  led  into  perverse  habits.  These  are  prob- 
lems found  in  every  penal  institution.  During  the  last  biennium  810  were  paroled  and  over  600 
were  on  parols  at  date  of  visit. 

Administration.  When  the  Reformatory  was  -first  established,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Assistant  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  was  to  supervise  in  person 
all  the  activities  of  the  Institution.  A detailed  supervision  by  one  officer  was  possible  then 
but  now,  since  forty  shops  and  departments  have  come  into  existence  and  since  the  Institution 
has  acquired  control  of  some  3,500  acres  of  lands  outside  the  walls,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  to  settle  thoughtfully  the  thousands  of  questions  that  arise  every  day 
in  connection  with  the  various  activities. 

Patterned  upon  the  Army  staff  scheme,  four  sections  were  organized:  The  Administrative 

Section,  the  Training  Section,  the  Intelligence  Section,  and  the  Supply  Section.  An  officer  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  section  and  made  responsible  for  the  activities  under  him.  A new 
pamphlet  of  regxilations,  the  first  to  be  published  since  1909,  was  compiled  to  govern  the  new 
organization.  These  four  officers  were  not  additions  to  the  staff  but  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  respective  four  sections  by  re-assignment.  Thus,  no  additional  salary  expense  was  incurred. 

The  tag  factory  which  is  a major  industry  seems  to  be  on  a rather  unsatisfactory  and  inse- 
cure basis  and  should  be  stabilized  by  adequate  legislation  to  permit  proper  organization  and 
operation. 

Care,  Training  and  Education.  The  fact  that  although  the  institution  has  a capacity  of 
1200  there  were  only  743  Inmates  on  the  date  of  visit  may  be  mute  evidence  of  a general  tendency 
to  commit  comparatively  young  men  to  the  state  penitentiary  at  Lansing. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  was  delegated  the  task  of  making  a systematic  study  of  the 
industrial  program,  and  of  routinization  of  the  necessary  work.  He  was  working  out  a set  of 
rules  and  regulations,  systematizing  the  academic  training,  developing  a scientific  diet  for  the 
boys,  and  in  general  doing  much  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  group.  He  has  transferred  some  of 
the  army  technique  to  various  problems  of  mobilization  within  the  reformatory  walls. 

The  well  trained  educators  (all  are  certificated)  in  charge  of  the  school  work  are  handi- 
capped by  their  lack  of  equipment.  There  is  a fair  library  and  about  a dozen  boys  are  taking 
extension  courses  from  the  State  University. 

Despite  its  name,  and  the  meritorious  aspects  of  the  program  noted,  the  institution  differs 
very  little  in  either  appearance  or  organization  from  a prison.  Bocause  of  the  generally  drab 
atmosphere  the  place  is  more  depressing  than  the  state  penitentiary  at  Lansing.  The  dining  room 
is  particularly  dismal.  Health  problems  are  well  taken  care  of,  however,  and  a number  of  boys 
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were  taking  nurses  training  under  the  able  nurse  in  charge. 

The  Trades  and  Vocational  Training  is  fairly  well  developed  although  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
of  the  tasks  performed  in  the  institution  offer  much  in  the  way  of  real  training  for  work  out- 
side. 

One  of  the  four  cell  houses  opening  off  the  central  circle  was  vacant  and  the  honor,  open 
cell  house  contained  408  men  besides  those  requesting  housing  elsewhere  in  single  room  closed 
cells.  The  hospital  contained  8 patients,  some  of  whom  were  tubercular.  Shops,  industries, 
school,  library  and  other  details  kept  many  busy.  Thera  is  need  for  more  trained  officers  for 
tasks  at  hand  and  for  more  school  facilities.  The  1291  acres  of  land  is  insufficient  for  needs. 
The  total  of  3000  acres  recommended  appbars  desirable,  and  could  be  made  to  reduce  costs,  and 
provide  opportunity  for  a well  rounded  agricxiltural  training.  About  ^50,000  a year  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  Reformatory. 

The  necessity  for  a hl/iher  standard  of  vocational  training  for  the  inmates  was  observed. 
Since  the  primary  duty  of  this  Institution  as  indicated  by  its  name  is  to  reform  the  Inmates 
into  law-abiding  and  useful  citizens,  more  stress  should  be  placed  upon  teaching  trades  to  the 
boys  and  equipping  them  to  go  out  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Therefore  the  Training  Section  has 
compiled  courses  of  study  for  all  trades  given  so  that  the  boys  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  theory  as  well  as  practice  in  the  trades  they  chose. 

In  connection  with  the  trade  Instruction,  a system  of  vocational  guidance  is  in  course  of 
development.  The  assignment  of  inmates  to  the  various  trades  will  be  governed  by  mechanical 
aptitude,  experience,  personality,  and  attitude.  Boys  of  little  or  no  mechanical  aptitude  will 
be  assigned  to  work  that  requires  little  such  skill,  while  boys  showing  greater  mechanical 
ability  will  be  given  opportunities  to  choose,  whenever  possible,  any  of  the  technical  trades. 
Since  regular  high  school  and  trade  school  systems  could  not  be  adopted  a suitable  system  had 
to  bfa  originated.  There  are  twenty-three  trades  taught  in  the  Institution.  To  facilitate  in- 
struction each  trade  has  been  divided  into  three  phases  or  xmits.  The  first  unit  of  instruction 
is  general  or  exploratory;  the  second  and  third  deal  with  specialization.  Each  unit  consists  of 
thirty  lessons  to  be  covered  in  a period  of  six  weeks.  When  a boy  has  finished  one  unit,  he  is 
given  a certificate  of  accomplishment  and  passed  on  to  the  next  unit.  If  after  taking  the  gen- 
eral course  in  a trade,  a boy  seems  disinterested  and  unfitted,  he  is  transferred  to  some  other 
trade  class,  to  which  he  seems  better  adapted. 

The  first  step  in  adopting  this  plan  was  to  provide  text-books.  The  Institution  had  no 
f\mds  with  which  to  purchase  them,  and  besides  there  are  no  books  in  print  that  meet  the  peculiar 
demands  of  this  Institution.  Hence  it  was  decided  to  compile  text-books  to  be  typewritten, 
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mimeographed,  and  bound  by  the  Training  Section.  All  the  text-books  have  not  yet  been  compiled. 
It  will  take  over  a year  to  finish  them.  So  far  the  following  books  covering  general  courses 
have  been  completed:  Automechanics,  baking,  plumbing,  electricity,  barbering,  dairying,  farming, 

library  methods,  newswriting,  manual  trades,  leather  working,  and  cooking. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  boys  who  have  completed  or  failed  to  complete  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  ten  trades  or  vocations  now  using  text-books: 


Subject 

Completed 

Failed 

Subject 

Completed 

Failed 

Automechanics 

30 

10 

Electricity 

15 

0 

Baking 

12 

6 

Hospital 

24 

0 

Barbering 

32 

13 

Leatherworking 

9 

0 

Cooking 

10 

0 

Plumbing 

10 

0 

Dairying 

35 

1 

Woodworking 

25 

16 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  every  boy  Justice,  based  on  the  belief  that  a person 
is  much  more  easily  led  than  driven  and  upon  the  legal  precept  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

Realizing  that  most  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  institutions  of  this  kind  are  the 
results  of  poorly  managed  mess  halls  and  kitchens,  a fifteen  day-cycle  mess  schedule  with  pro- 
perly balanced  rations  has  been  placed  in  effect,  and  the  meals  are  served  hot.  As  a result  of 
the  new  mess  arrangement,  the  cases  of  indigestion  have  been  reduced  by  the  hundreds  as  certi- 
fied by  the  hospital  reports,  a higher  morale  has  been  built  up,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  has 
been  reduced. 

Since  clothing  is  a large  item  of  expense  for  the  institution,  each  Inmate  is  issued  in- 
dividual clothing  marked  with  his  name  and  nximber.  No  inmate  is  to  be  given  new  clothing  mxtil 
he  has  turned  in  his  worn-out  clothing.  These  regulations  have  noticeably  reduced  the  expense 
of  clothing. 

The  Special  Committee  on  education  evaluates  the  procedure  for  education  and  training  as 
follows : 

The  Common  School.  Men  who  are  committed  to  the  Reformatory  without  evidence  of  having 
completed  the  eighth  grade  are  enrolled  to  attend  school  half  time  in  the  grade  in  which  they 
belong.  They  p\irsue  the  outline  of  subjects  as  given  in  the  Kansas  Course  of  Study,  take  the 
regular  bi-monthly  examinations  and  when  they  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  eight  grades 
of  work,  they  are  granted  a certificate  by  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, The  rooms  are  not  attractive  but  they  provide  partially  isolated  spaces  where  the 
single  desks  are  used  for  study  and  recitation.  The  text-books  and  teaching  materials  are  pro- 
vided, but  there  is  little  evidence  of  supplementary  teaching  devices  which  are  essential  to  an 
ordinary  school  room. 

The  present  principal  of  the  school  has  Insisted  that  all  of  the  teachers  be  certificated 
and  meet  the  legal  qualifications  set  by  ]sw  for  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  The  teachers 
are  all  experienced  and  are  apparently  meeting  the  needs  of  those  imder  their  instruction.  The 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  is  employed  as  a measure  of  pupil  accomplishment  and  ability.  Apti- 
tude tests.  Including  the  Stonequist  is  used  to  determine  the  kind  of  work  for  which  a student 
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may  be  especially  fitted.  Those  in  charge  of  the  school  could  find  other  kinds  of  tests  that 
would  aid  materially  in  their  teaching  problems,  yet  the  school  is  doing  much  of  practical  value 
for  the  student  population. 

Vocational  Work.  Instruction  in  some  twenty  types  of  industrial  and  vocational  work  is 
provided  for  many  who  have  completed  the  eight  grades  of  common  school.  Courses  have  been  writ- 
ten and  developed  so  that  there  is  some  theoretical  discussion  in  connection  with  the  actual 
practical  shop  and  field  work.'^'  Each  group  has  about  30  lessons  of  the  text-book  type  and 
spends  an  hour  a day  on  this  material.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreman  in  the  application  of  the  material  in  a practical  way.  This  attempt  to  provide  material 
for  instruction  which  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  men  instructed  is  especially  commendable. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  30  lessons  to  90  lessons  in  each  vocational  field  as  rapidly  as  the 
courses  of  instruction  can  be  prepared. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  supplementary  teachers  coxild  more  adequately  present  the 
theoretical  phases  of  the  program,  the  committee  agrees  that  the  lay-out  is  in  competent  hands 
and  that  the  personnel  shoixld  receive  encouragement  in  this  wholesome  plan  for  constructive  edu- 
cational work.  Not  only  do  the  students  receive  specific  vocational  training,  but  the  State 
benefits  by  having  the  labor  in  the  Reformatory  adequately  guided  and  directed.  The  value  of 
such  training  is  further  demonstrated  in  that  those  spending  an  hour  a day  in  the  classroom  do 
more  and  better  work  than  those  who  spend  no  time  in  school. 

Military  Instruction.  Each  man  upon  entrance  to  the  Reformatory  is  obliged  to  take  thirty 
days  of  what  is  called  military  training.  This  training  is  properly  speaking  concerned  with 
institutional  discipline.  In  this  he  learns  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  the 
importance  emd  significance  of  obedience,  and  becomes  oriented  into  the  proper  manner  of  con- 
duet  in  his  various  relationships  to  other  inmates  as  well  as  his  officers. 

Band  and  Orchestra.  Under  a music  leader,  the  men  who  have  interest  and  ability  in  music 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  their  talents  in  these  musical  organizations.  They  receive  definite 
instruction  in  instrumental  music.  These  groups  provide  music  in  recreational  programs  in  the 
Reformatory, 

Extension  Classes.  Twelve  men  were  enrolled  in  extension  classes  at  one  of  the  state  edu- 
cational institutions.  High  school  academic  subjects  and  other  courses  which  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive and  impracticable  to  offer  at  the  Reformatory  are  available  for  those  interested.  This 
particular  phase  of  educational  activity  with  additional  encouragement  might  be  expanded.  How- 
ever, success  in  this  form  of  study  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  initiative  and  persistence 
of  the  individual. 

Library,  A library  contains  approximately  5,000  volumes  and  is  in  charge  of  a librarian 
who  apparently  tries  to  make  the  library  serve  the  reading  needs  of  the  men  so  far  as  possible. 
The  library  actually  amounts  to  a depository  for  books  rather  than  a place  where  men  may  come 
to  read.  Here  the  books  are  checked  out  to  be  read  in  the  cells.  The  books  have  been  acquired 
largely  throiagh  gifts  and  approximately  half  the  number  on  hand  are  dead  material  from  point  of 
view  of  interest  and  practical  use.  To  be  at  all  adequate  the  library  should  be  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  300  or  more  well  selected  books  per  year.  This  should  be  a profitable  invest- 
ment since  a good  library  is  a valuable  instrument  for  correctional  purposes  and  for  the  profit- 
able use  of  leisure  time. 

Athletics.  Teams  for  such  games  as  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  base  ball,  and  other  sports 
have  been  organized,  Horae  shoe  pitching  is  also  popular  as  an  outdoor  game.  Some  play  space 
is  provided  and  the  importance  of  group  or  competitive  sports  needs  further  development  if  the 
institution  is  to  have  a well  rounded  educational  program. 

Recreational  Activities.  The  recreational  activities  include  lectiires,  dramatics,  musi- 
cales,  motion  pictures,  and  concerts  by  band  and  orchestra,  all  of  which  are  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Religion  and  Morals.  The  Institutional  Chaplain  in  direct  charge  of  programs, 
in  cooperation  with  the  officials  of  the  school,  is  responsible  for  the  leisure  activities  and 
recreations  of  the  population  of  the  Reformatory,  Proper  recreation  possesses  definite  educa- 
tional aspects  and  should  be  more  closely  related  to  the  educational  program  of  the  institu- 
tion and  might  well  be  much  more  extensive. 
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See  the  special  report  of  Guy  C,  Rexroad,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  State  Industrial 
Reformatory, 


Beoommeiidatlons  Include  the  following: 

1.  That  the  development  of  vocational  courses  similar  to  those  now  under  way  be  extended 
and  provision  be  made  for  a better  balancing  of  work  (shop)  sind  theory.  It  is  probable 
that  greater  efficiency  in  training  in'vocational  courses  could  be  obtained  if  more 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  course  of  study  materials,  at  the  same  time  holding  to  the 
shop  practice  as  the  major  factor. 

2.  That  a complete  and  varied  physical  education  program  be  developed  for  all  Inmates. 

That  play  and  group  activities  under  competent  supervision  be  extended  to  include 
all  inmates. 

3.  That  more  extended  use  be  made  of  extensidn  and  correspondence  eouises.  Ylsual  educa-> 
tion  facilities  should  also  be  utilized. 

4.  That  a definite  program  of  civic  and  social  education  be  made  a definite  part  of  the 
educational  offerings  of  the  institution. 

Parole.  A trained  case  worker  to  direct  the  taking  of  social  histories,  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  individualized  treatment  for  these  young  offenders  is  essential  to  their  res- 
toration. One  parole  officer  purports  to  supervise  all  of  the  boys  on  conditional  release  from 
the  institution.  This  is  an  impossible  task  since  more  than  600  are  on  parole  at  present.  The 
development  of  the  parole  system  is  more  imperative  at  the  reformatory  than  at  the  prison.  The 
younger  men  for  whom  pres\nnably  there  is  greater  hope  are  left  very  much  to  their  own  devices 
and  frequently  with  disastrous  results. 

Personnel.  On  the  staff  of  89  are  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  an  Ad- 
ministration section  of  7;  Intelligence  section  of  3 including  the  director,  one  parole  officer 
and  one  stenographer;  a Training  section,  with  director,  military  director,  principal  of  the 
school,  music  instructors;  farm,  garden,  dairy,  factory,  kitchen,  supply,  employees;  one  doctor, 
a nurse,  a dentist,  and  24  security  employees  including  cell  house  officers,  guards,  etc. 

Qualifications  and  training  are  compared  to  similar  Institutions  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
on  the  following  schedule: 
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-r»r8orm»l  Surray  of  THE  STATE  REFORMATORY,  Hutohiasoo,  Kama*. 

CoBpariaon  of  Salary,  Qualifications,,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Poslti»  1 

•alary 

Training,  Experience  and  ^utl 

68 

Appointed  by 

Kanaas 

Vieconeia 

Illlnoia. 

Kansas 

Wis. 

Ul. 

No  qualifications 

Speolfleatlons  of 

Spseifications  of 

Kane. 

Wis. 

111. 

soeeified  by  law 

classified  service 

olassifiod  service 

Present  Incumbent 

Superlnten 

*250. 

$333., 

$5,000 

3 yrs.  college;  30  yrs. 

College  graduation  with 

Exempt 

•over- 

Civil 

Govor 

dent. 

seals 

400. 

to 

experience  in  business 

major  in  social  scien- 

nor* 

Ser- 

nor. 

lodging 

$6,000 

management  and  in  De» 

ce;  extensive  exper- 

vice* 

a yr^ 

Molay  and  Boy  Scout 

lenoe  of  a qualifying 

work;  no  preyious  insti- 

character^  at  least 

tutional  experience. 

3 yrs.  of  it  as  an  of- 
ficer in  a penal  insti- 
tution; thorough  know- 
ledge of  modem  peno- 
logical practices; 
familiarity  with  insti- 
tutional management; 
adrainistrativ.e  ability; 
firmness;  tact;  judg- 
ment ; health. 

Dutlesi  Sensral  admlni- 

Duties  1 Responsibility 

strative  and  personal 

for  operation  and  main- 

supervision  of  Instltu- 

tenance  of  institution 

tion. 

and  custody  of  persons 
eoinmitted  thereto. 

Assistant 

$250. 

$150. 

$175. 

B*S*  in  Uechanical  En- 

High  school  education; 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Gover- 

Civil 

Civil 

Superin- 

225.^ 

250. 

gineering;  officer  of 

4 yrs.  experience  in 

physical  condition, 

nor. 

Ser- 

Ser- 

tsndsnt. 

and 

0,8.  ^rmy,  2 yrs.;  of 
National  Suard,  16  yrs; 

a supervisory  capacity 

vision  and  hearing;  1 

vice* 

vice* 

maint e- 

in  a penal  or  correc- 

yr*  experience  as 

ziance* 

high  school  principal 

tionnl  institution; 

guard  desired;  high 

10  yrs.;  owner  and 

knowledge  of  modem 

school  graduation  or 

manager  Rexroad  Nngineei 

reformative  methods; 

oquival eot ; f amilia- 

ing  ''ompany  6 yrs.; 

supervisory  ability; 

rity  with  details  of 

Supt*  Hutchinson  Auto 

Judgment;  firmness; 

reformatory  adminis- 

and  Tractor  School,  2 

tact;  strength;  good 

tration  and  dutloe  of 

yrs* 

physical  condition. 

superintendent;  ability 
to  command  a force  of 
guards* 

Dutlesi  Under  the 

Duties!  ®nder  direc- 

Dutiesi  Supervises 

superintendent  to  dir- 

tion  to  exercise  res- 

guards  and  inmates. 

ect  charge  of  all  per- 

ponsibility  for  the 

sonnel,  both  officers 

T/ork  of  employees  and 

and  inmates;  supervises 

for  the  general  welfare 

farms  and  general  nlant . 

of  inmates* 

Director 

$125. 

♦l25. 

$125. 

2 yr  8*  college;  11  yrs 

High  school  education; 

Chief  Clerk  - minimum 

•over- 

Civil 

Civil 

of  the 

150. 

275. 

in  National  Guard;  7 

3 yrs.  experience  in 

ago  25;  good  physical 

lor* 

Ser- 

Ser- 

Adalnistra- 

and 

yrs.  as  officer  in 

clerical  work;  thorough 

condition;  vision  and 

vice* 

vice* 

tire 

maint e- 

charge  of  materials  and 

knowledge  of  modem 

hearihg;  at  least  high 

Saetlon. 

nance* 

supplies;  owner  and 

office  methods  and  ac- 

school  education;  busi- 

manager  of  business  un» 

quaintance  with  work  oi 

nees  administrative 

til  present  position* 

the  position;  ability; 

ability;  thorough  and 

accuracy;  good  memory; 

detailed  knowledge  of 

judgment;  health* 

clerical  work,  includ- 
ing bookkeeping;  also 
thorough  knowledge  of 
modem  office  methods* 

Duties*  Record  of  of- 

Dutiesi  Responsible 

Dutieei  Supervises 

ficers;  all  functions 

clerical  work  in 

institution  clerks, 

of  front  offices; 

connection  with  record? 

stenographers,  and 

matters  pertaining  to 

and  administrative  pro- 

other  employees,  assis* 

Individual  offices; 

cess* 

ting  in  office  work. 

post  office  functions; 

Has  charge  of  all  re- 

chapel;  entertainments 

cords  and  reports  and 

of  inmates* 

is  responsible  for 
their  proper  prepara- 
tion and  safe  keening* 

Dlrsetor  oi 

$125. 

$125. 

$ 70. 

Education  and  training 

High  school  education; 

Record  Clerk*  minimum 

lover- 

Civil 

Civil 

Intallig- 

175. 

125. 

not  stated;  experience 

4 yro.  experience  in 

age  21;  education  eq- 

aor* 

Ser- 

Ser- 

enea 

26  yrs*  construction 

prison  administration 

ui valent  to  2 yrs. 

vice* 

vice. 

Section. 

laundry,  indentifica- 

preferably  in  the  re- 

high  school;  some  of- 

tion  parole  vork* 

cording  department; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
local,  state  and  fede- 
ral laws,  regulation 
and  practices  relating 
to  commitment  and  dis- 

fice  experience* 

charge  of  prisonersi 
Judgment;  accumey; 
reliability;  health* 

)tttiesi  Fingerprint 8 
pictures  and  all  ^ecord^ 

Duties*  Responsibility 

Duties*  General  cleri- 

pertaining  to  inmates* 

for  receiving  and  dis- 

cal  duties  in  connec- 

charging  prisoners  and 

tion  with  records  of 

atlon  In 

;lnd  In 

additlo 

to  salary* 

maintaining  records  of 
inmates*  243 

patients* 

Parsormsi  Survey  of  THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  REFORUATORY,  Huichinson,  Kansas. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Daties  »ith  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salary 

, Ira. 

inino’^-,  KTuftH  AnftA  nnr!  Di 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Illinois 

Specifications  of 
classified  service* 

Kane. 

Wie. 

111. 

Direct  or 
of  liiiit- 
ary  Train- 
ing and 
Adminis- 
trative 
Assistant* 

^125. 

$100, 

125. 

rresent  incumbent 

1-J*  yrs*  college; 

^rmy  officer;  1 yr. 
previous  experience 
as  Guard  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent 
Auto  Tag  Mfg*  Plant  oi 
Kansas  State  Reforma- 
tory* 

Dutiest  Director  of 
military  training  and 
assistant  in  adminis- 
trative offices* 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition; 
comtQELnding  physique 
and  appearance;  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  hi^ 
school  graduation;  ex- 
perience as  commission’ 
ed  officer  in  Amed 
Forces  of  the  United 
States* 

Dutiest  Instructs  in- 
mates in  military 
training  and  tactics* 

5upt* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Director 

of 

Training 

Section* 

$208.33 

$150. 

200. 

$125. 

244. 

College  graduate;  de- 
partmental head  in 
public  high  school  as 
instructor;  disciplin 
ary  and  tactical  of- 
ficer in  military 
academy;  army  officer 

Dutiae*  Direct  all 
training  both  voca- 
tional and  academic; 
aupervise  work  of 
principal  of  the 
school;  and  the  lib- 
rarian; music  instruc- 
tor, athletic  coach 
and  all  vocational 
instruction.  Direct 
compilation  and  print 
ing  of  vocational 
text-books  used. 

The  equivaleiit  of  high 
school  training;  pre- 
ferably some  experience 
in  playground  super- 
vision or  in  directing 
recreation;  encourage 
inmates  to  participate 
in  recreation  and 
entertainments*  Keep 
records;  make  reports 
and  perform  other 
related  work. 

Dutiest  Supervisor 
of  recreational  activ- 
ities* 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition; 
graduation  fr(»i  a 4 
yr*  accredited  high 
school;  5 yrs*  teaching 
expctrience;  2 yrs* 
normal  school  work  or 
its  equivalent* 

Dutiest  Supervision  of 
all  instruction  and 
discipline  in  the 
school* 

Supt* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Direct  or 
of 

Supply 

Section 

$250. 

$150. 

200. 

16  yrs*  experience 
in  factory  work* 

Duties*  Purchasing 
supplies  of  tag 
factory* 

High  school  training; 

4 yrs*  experience  in 
store  or  warehouse 
work;  thorough  know- 
ledge of  bookkeeping 
and  inventory  pract- 
ices; ability;  relia- 
bility; tact;  judgment; 
health, 

Dutiest  Responsibility 
for  work  connected  with 
receiving)  storage^ 
and  distribution  of 
materials  and  sunolies. 

5upt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Chaplain 

$125. 

|125. 

175. 

A.U«,  D,D, , 30  yrs* 

in  active  ministry; 

1 yr*  in  U*  S*  Dept* 
of  justice;  11  yrs 
on  lecture  platform 
in  U*S,  and  abroad* 

Dutiest  Supervise 
all  religious  ser- 
vices and  entertain- 
ments* 

Graduation  from  a 
school  or  seminary  for 
training  of  ministers; 
ordination  as  a minis- 
ter; 1 yr*  experience; 
tact;  kind  dispoeitloa; 
judgment;  good  physic- 
al condition* 

Dirtiest  minioter 

and  attend  to  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of 
persons  employed  by  or 
in  eus  tody  of  the 

Exempt 

Gover- 

nor 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Physiciai 

: 

$185. 

mpensatic  n 

175., 

250. 

in  ki] 

$170. 

200. 

and 

maint e- 
nance* 

d in  ad( 

U*D*f  St*  ^ouis 
University;  17  yrs* 
practice* 

Dutiesi  General,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon* 

Ltion  to  salary* 

M*D*  ®tate  license; 
extensive  practice, 
preferably  in  a simi- 
lar institution;  know- 
ledge of  modern  meth- 
ods of  caring  for  ins- 
titutional patients; 
tact;  judgment;  good 
physical  condition* 

Duties!  Medical  charge 
of  institution* 

-244 

Minimum  age  25;  lieenst 
to  practice  medicine  ir 

Illinois. 

Dutiesi  Has  charge  of 
professional  work  on 
acute  end  custodial 
service  of  institution; 
assists  in  training 
assistant  physicians, 
medical  internes  end 
nurses;  Assists  in  lab- 
oratory psychological 
social  service  and 
oc  cupat  i onal’Tro  rk  • 

Board 

of 

Admin* 

Civil 

Senric( 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Ptrsonnel  lorrcy  of  THS  STATE  n^DnSTKIAL'  BEFORUATOaT,  iMatohlnson,  Kansas. 
Qo^arlson  of  Salary,  Quallfisatlons,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  emd  Illinois. 


PfiiAtiOB 


Sarse 


Principal 

of 

School. 


italary 


*135. 


♦l25. 


Training,  Experience  and  Duties 


Vis. 


$100.. 

150. 


$ SO.OO 
166.66 


$200. 

250. 


m. 


Kansas 

No  qnallfloatlons 
specified  by  law 


Present  incumbent. 

Registered  nurse, 
Stormont  Hospital, 
Topeica;  past  work  at 
Chicago,  111,;  18  yrs. 
experience  In  prlwate 
and  hospital  work. 


Dutiesi  General  super- 
vision  of  hospital. 


Vlseonaln 

Spesiflcatlons  of 
classified  serrlcs 


$125.00 

244.44 


A.B.,  State  teacher's 
oertifieate;  3 yrs. 
teaching  experience. 


duties  I Supervision 
ind  administration  of 
the  school;  testing  and 
assignment  of  boys  to 
Bchool. 


High  school  education 
graduation  from  nurses 
training  school  of  an 
accredited  hospital; 
registration;  neatness 
sympathy;  judgment; 
good  physical  condi- 
tion. 

Dutlesi  Nursing  work. 


OoUege  gra4uatloa 
with  major  in  educa- 
tion; state  oertifi- 
eate; extended  quali- 
fying experience; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
administrative  and 
supervisory  methods; 
familiarity  with 
modem  penological 
practices;  Judgment; 
taot;  health. 

Dvitlest  Responsibil- 
ity for  educational 
activities  of  the 
institutional  school. 


Iliinols 

Specifications  of 
slasslfled  service. 


Uinlmum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing; 
registration. 


Dutiesi  Nursing  ser- 
vics  to  the  sick  and 
infirm. 


Appointed  by 


Kansas 


Supt. 


Uinlmum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition; 
graduation  from  a 
4 yr.  accredited  high 
school;  5 yrs.  teach- 
ing experience; '2  yrs. 
normal  school  work  or 
its  equivalent. 


Dutiesi  Supervision 
of  all  instruction 
and  discipline  in  the 
school. 


Supt. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 


Wis. 


m. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Aeademic 

Teachers 

(8) 


$108.33 
4; 

$120.-1; 

$125.-3. 


$100. 

200i 


Grade 


$65. 

90.  i 
loalnte* 


Advance 


?657 
125.  & 
malnte- 


fraining; 
i.B.- -2; 

3.S.  in  Commerce- — 1; 
Stormal  School  Training 

1; 

Z yrs.  college 1; 

nigh  school  training 

1; 


Tocational 
Xastruct ore 
(5) 


$100 1 

105— -1 

115 1 

135 1 

166.66 

1. 


$100. 

150. 


»eapt 


Ltion  ii  kind  ii  a dditi 


-2. 


ixperiencei 
20  yrs.— — 1 
" -—2 

• 1 

« 1 

■ 1 

• 1 

• 1 


Dutiesi  Teaching 
5uard  relief  duty. 


( 75.00 
166.66 


Training;  B.S.— — -1; 
High  School  Education 
2; 

Elementary  School— 1; 

t 1. 

Teaching  experiencei 
9 yrs.— 1; 

6 months— —1; 

7 ■ 15 

none  — 2. 

Dutiesi  Toeational 
training  and  relief 
duty. 


to  salary. 


College  graduation 
with  major  work  in 
subject  taught  and 
special  courses  in 
education;  5 yrs.  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
with  modem  education- 
al methods  of  handling, 
delinquents;  judgment; 
tact;  health. 


Dutiesi  Conduct  clas- 
ses in  specified  sub- 
ject or  grade. 


Grades  - minimum-iage  (jSupt. 
19;  good  physical  con- 
dition; first  grade 
school  certificate; 
same  qualifications ,£3 ' 
required -for  teacheijs 
in  accredit'ed  public 
school. 

Dutiesi  Teaches  graded 
schools;  has  general  | 
supervision  of  inmat es| 
assigned  to  care.  | 

Advanced  Teacher  - 
minimum  age  21;  educa-|j 
tion  equivalent  to 
high  school  graduation! 
some  experience  in 
methods  used  in  teach-| 
ing  backward  or  feeblel 
minded  children;  quali| 
fications  same  as 
teacher  in  accredited 
high  school. 


Dutiesi  Teaches  high 
eehool  Bubjeets. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


High  school  training 
sufficient  additional 
training  to  entitle 
candidate  for  state 
certificate;  familiar- 
ity  with  modem  educa- 
tional methods  of 
handling  delinquents; 
Judgment ; tact ; 
health. 


Duties!  Conduct  clas- 
ses la  specified 
subject  or  vocation. 


Supervisor  - mini  muni  Board 
age  25;  good  physical  of 
condition;  graduation  Admin, 
from  an  approved  col-  —2; 
lege;  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  trades  Supt. 
or  experience  in  voca-  — 2; 
tional  teaching;  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  Gover- 
in  study  and  treatment  nor 
of  behavior  problems.  --1; 

Dutiesi  Has  charge 
of  vocational  train- 
ing. 
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Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 
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Position 

S 

alary 

Trai 

ning.  Experience  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Kemsas 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Kansas. 

Vis. 

111. 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 

Specifications  of 
class:; fied  service 

Specifications  of 
elnstified  s ervice* 

Kans* 

Wis. 

111. 

rreaent  incumbent 

Librarian 

$120. 

$100. 

145. 

B.  S.  in  Education;  no 
special  library  train- 
ing; 2j-  yrs.  in  present 
position. 

%nimum  age  18;  good 
physical  condltian; 
vision  and  hearing; 
education  equivalent 
to  high  school  gradua- 
tion; library  exper- 
ience preferred. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Duties;  Library  duties 
teaches  bookbinding; 
repairing  5 hrs  a 
week,  and  use  of  lib- 
rary 5 hours  a week; 

Duties*  Cares  for 
books  of  an  institu- 
tion library;  keeps 
records  of  accessiois 
and  loans;  assists  in 
instruction  work* 

Cell  House 

Officers 

(4) 

$100. 

$15.^ 

in 

addi- 

tion 

to 

other 

salary. 

$90. 

160. 

and 

mainte 

nance. 

Slemeatary  school 

training, -3;  2 yrs. 

college 1;  20  to  30 

yrs.  industrial  and 
farming  experience;  no 
previous  institutional 
work. 

High  school  troiningj 
proven  ability  as 
gardener,  herdsman  or 
teacher;  disciplinary 
ability;  kind  disposi- 
tion; tact;  firmness; 
good  physical  conditior 

Guard  - aee  limit  25- 
45;  good  physical  con- 
dition; vision  and 
hearing;  education  eq- 
uivalent common  school 
ability  to  control 
persons  deprived  of 
liberty;  exercise 
good  judgment;  minimun 
height  5*7";  minimom 
weight  150  lbs* 

Sover- 
nor— 2 

Supt. 
— 1 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice# 

Civil 
Ser-  _ 
vice# 

Dutiass  Keep  check  on 
innatesy  clothing, 
eanitation  and  dieclp- 
llne* 

Dubless  Responsibility 
for  conduct  of  boys 
in  one  of  the  buildings 
combined  with  other 
duties  as  teacher, 
herdsman,  etc* 

Duties*  Maintains  dis- 
cipline under  direc- 
,tion  of  superior  of- 
ficers; has  custody 
of  inmates  and  respon 
sibility  for  their 
performing  assigned 
tasks;  perfonns  such 
other  duties  as  may  b? 
asslraed* 

Industrial 
Foreman 
Supervisor 
Auto  Tag 
Fact  ory# 

$125. 

$150. 

200. 

$80. 

95. 

and 

maint  e- 
nance. 

1^  yrs.  college; 
commarical  course;  10 
yrs.  experience  in 
handling  delinquents, 
in  law  enforcement  in 
school  truancy  work. 

SuDt*  of  Shoe  Factory- 
High  school  training 
10  yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; supervisory 
and  organizing  ability; 
tact;  firmness;  stren- 
gth; alertness; 
health. 

Industrial  Foreman- 
Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition; 
vision  and  hearing; 
common  school  educa- 
tion; ability  and  ex- 
perience as  foreman 
in  charge  of  shop 
work. 

Gover- 

nor. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

viee. 

Dutiess  Supervision  of 
auto  tag  factory* 

Duties*  Responsibility 
for  care  and  operation 
of  factory* 

Duties*  Has  charge 
of  shops  in  institu- 
tions; supervises 
persons  a ssigned  to 
his  work* 

Tag  Record 

Office 

Supervision. 

$150. 

Business  college  train- 
ing; 20  yrs.  clerical 
experience;  complete 
knowledge  of  office 
organization,  filing 
management  and  state 
vehicle  laws. 

Gover- 

nor. 

Duties:  Supervision  of 
all  phases  of  teg  re- 
cord office. 

Shipping 
Clerk  of 
Tag 

Factory 

$125. 

$125. 

150. 

High  school  training; 
25  yrs.  clerical  and 
business  experience; 
general  knowledge  of 
packing  and  shipping. 

High  school  training 
3 yrs#  office  exper- 
ience; knowledge  of 
freight  and  express 
regulation  and  of 
shipping  depairtment 
methods;  speed;  ac- 
curacy^* health* 

3over- 

aor 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice# 

Duties;  Supenrision  of 
all  tag  packing  and 
shipping. 

Dutiess  Responsible 
clerical  work  involved 
in  receiving  or  send- 
ing out  goods* 

24? 
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Position 

Salax7 

Training 

Experience  and  Duties 

Appointed  bv 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

Kansas 

Ko  qu^ifieations 
specified  by  law. 

Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
classified  service 

Illinois 

Specifications  of 
elaselfied  service 

Kans. 

*is. 

in. 

Present  incumbent 

Printer 

$150. 

$75. 

2 yrs.  college!  15  yrs. 

Pressman-  %nimum 

Cover- 

Civil 

150. 

experience  a*  printerj 
knowledge  of  general 
print-shop  and  news- 
paper work. 

nge  21;  good  physical 
condition;  thorough 
knowledge  of  printing 
presses  end  ability 
and  experience  in 
their  operation. 

nor* 

Ser- 

vice. 

Dutiesi  General  super- 
vision of  print  shop. 

Dutiesi  Instructs  ejid 
supervises  boys  in 
press  work  in  a print- 
ing establishment  in 
institution* 

Stevard 

$115. 

$150. 

250. 

$ 85. 

175. 

and 

mainte- 

ziance* 

2 yrs.  high  school; 

35  yrs.  practical  ex- 
perience in  merchandiz- 
ing general  knowledge 
of  merchantile  busi- 
ness. 

High  school  education 
and  additional  train- 
ing in  aceminting  and 
business  methods;  4 
yrs*  experience;  abil- 
ity; judgment;  health. 

Storekeener-  minimum 
age  21;  good  physical 
condition,  vision  and 
hearing;  2 yrs,  high 
school  education; 
administrative  ability 
knowledge  of  values 
and  qualities  in  foods 
and  other  supplies  of 
institution. 

Gover- 

nor. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vico. 

Dutiest  Supervision  of 
store  room  and  suppliec 

Dutiesi  Responsibility 
for  business  manage- 
ment of  institution. 

Dutiesi  Has  adminis- 
tration of  storeroom 
and  warehouse;  handles 
all  incoming  material 
and  receives  and  route 
all  material  and  sup- 
plies needed  in  an 
institution  for  daily 
operation;  aBdntenance 
and  construction  work; 
operates  and  keeps 
records  of  the  perpe- 
tual invent orv* 

Tai.lor 

$125. 

$100. 

125.-^ 

$ 75. 

125. 

High  school  education; 
night  school  course 
for  tailors;  43  yrs 
practical  experience; 
complete  knowledge  of 
tailoring. 

Elementary  school 
training;  3 yrs.  ex- 
perience; knowledge 
of  methods  and  appara- 
tus; supervisory  abil- 
ity; tact;  judgment; 
health. 

% 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition, 
vision  and  hearing; 
grammar  school  educa- 
tioat  practical  exper- 
ience in  operating  a 
particular  stock  cut- 
ter and  knowledge  of 
prints,  files,  sizes, 
and  weights  of  all 
kinds  of  stock  used 
in  manufacture  of 
men's  garments. 

Gover- 

nor 

Givil 

Ser- 

Tice. 

•Civil 
Ser- 
vic  j 

Dutiesi  General  super- 
TleioD  of  tailor  ebop{ 
making  of  all  Inmates 
clothes  and  officers' 
suits. 

Dutiesi  Under  super- 
vision to  make  or 
repair  various  artic- 
les of  clothing. 

Dutiesi  Uakes  repairs 
and  cleans  garments 
for  inmates  eupervises 
and  directs  those  as- 
signed to  him  for 
work. 

Assistant 

Tailor 

$100. 

High  school  training; 
5 yrs.  experience  in 
men's  clothing  stores 
and  shoe  stores; 
general  knowledge  of 
clothes  making  and 
ability  to  handle  a 
large  niimber  of  men. 

Supt. 

Dutiest  Assistant 
supervisor  of  all 
work  done  in  tailor 

Plumber 

>135. 

Ghiel 
Plumber 
Prevail 
ing  rat< 
plus  ,IC 
an  hr* 

?90. 

150. 

Elementary  school  trai 
ning;  correspondence 
course  in  plumbing; 

14  yrs.  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Dutiesi  Supervise  all 
plumbing  installatioBs 
and  heating  and  re- 
frigeration equipment. 

High  school  training; 

5 yrs#  experience;  li- 
cense; thorough  knowle- 
dge of  state  plumbing 
code;  supervisory  abil 
Dutiesi  Responsibility 
for  proper  performance 
of  general  plumbing 
work. 

ilinimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition; 
experience  as  plumber. 

Dxitiesi  Installs  and 
repairs  plumbing. 

Gover- 

nor* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

^Oo 

1 pensatio 

> In  kin 

1 in  add: 

bioB  to  salary. 
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PAROLB  AS  A COUMTY  WBLFARE  PROBLEM 


Persons  conditionally  discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools,  the  reformatory  and  the 
two  state  penal  institutions  are  ordinarily  i>aroled  to  someone  in  the  community,  usually  a rel- 
atiye  or  an  enployer  who  is,  presumably,  in  a position  to  exercise  friendly  superyision  and'  to 
assist  them  in  getting  thamselyes  readjusted.  In  most  cases,  the  superrlslon  exercised  by  the 
parole  officer  of  the  institution  is  pvirely  mechanical,  consisting  of  the  recelylng  of  written 
reports  and  occasional  yisits  to  some  of  the  parolees,  if  the  officer  happens  to  be  in  hla  nei^- 
borhood. 

That  there  is  a problem  for  the  community  in  the  return  to  it  of  persons  who  haye  spent 
some  time  in  institutions  is  eyident  when  we  consider  that  the  period  immediately  following  dis- 
charge is  frequently  more  important  than  the  period  of  confinement  in  determining  whether  the 
Indiyldual  is  to  resume  his  place  in  a normal  enyironment  successfully  or  not.  This  is  true  no 
less  for  the  person  coming  from  a State  hospital  or  the  child  from  an  orphanage  than  for  one 
newly  released  from  a prison  or  reformatory. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  of  parolees  during  the  year  1931  is  indicated  in  a group  of  14 
counties  selected  at  random,  524  persons  were  returned  on  parole  (or  conditional  discharge), 
from  the  flye  Institutions.  These  do  not  include  absolute  or  final  discharges  during  that  year. 
Designated  according  to  institutions,  they  are  as  follows; 


State  Penitentiary  143 
Women's  Industrial  Farm  106 
State  Industrial  Reformatory  167 
Grlrl's  Industrial  School  13 
Boy's  Industrial  School  95 


Total  524 


An  ayerage  county,  one  haying  a population  of  about  14,500  recelyed  the  following  parolees 
from  the  adult  correctional  Institutions: 


State  Penitentiary  1 
Women *'s  Industrial  Farm  2 
State  Industrial  Reformatory  4 

Total  7 


In  addition  there  were  16  parolees  from  charitable  Institutions  who  also  needed  special 
follow-up  work,  and  the  consequent  need  for  trained  parole  officers.  Parole,  ewen  more  than 
probation  is  a Job  calling  for  skilled  and  experienced  workers  If  it  is  to  be  effectiye  in  get- 
ting the  lndiyid\ial  adjusted  Into  the  Tocatlonal,  family  and  community  life  with  which  he  has 
lost  contact. 
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Parole  does  not  mean  a revocation  of  sentence  in  the  case  of  the  delinquent,  it  is  a pe- 
riod in  which  the  offender  is  given  his  own  responsibility,  but  remains  under  skilled  super- 
vision which  is  also  a ready  source  of  aid  in  case  of  difficulty. 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  providing  such  skilled  service:  (1)  each- institution  might 

have  a parole  officer  for  the  supervision  of  its  own  discharges;  (2)  the  counties  might  provide 
an  officer  to  whom  persons  released  from  all  the  institutions  would  be  referred. 

The  second  plan  would  seem  to  be  the  more  efficient. and  best  adapted  to  Kansas.  It  is 
included  in  the  legislation  for  county  welfare  boards  with  the  power  to  employ  trained  workers 
which  is  being  proposed  by  the  Coinniission.  In  the  first  place,  the  corrective  institutions 
which  now  have  a parole  officer  have  found  the  task  too  large  for  any  really  adequate  work. 

The  parole  clerk  of  the  state  penitentiary  was  responsible  for  761  men  on  parole  in  the  spring 
of  1932.  It  is  obvious  that  no  individualized  work  can  be  done  with  such  a number.  Even  with 
the  smaller  case  loads  of  some  of  the  other  institutions,  visits  to  each  of  the  105  counties 
could  be  made  only  three  times  a year.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  a parole  officer  be 
familiar  with  the  home  and  family  of  the  individual,  the  employn^nt  sit'oation,  and  other  matters 
regarding  the  local  community.  A parole  officer  appointed  by  the  county,  would  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  individxxal  and  woiild  be  familiar  with  local  resources  for  his  rehabilitation  . 
anall  counties  might  combine  to  form  a joint  district  and  thus  minimize  costs.  The  services 
of  a trained  social  worker  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  more  than  compensate  for  his  cost  by 
saving  the  county  the  expense  of  persons  returned  to  institutions  because  their  release  was 
tantamount  to  discharge  - when  they  needed  a period  of  follow-up  work,  or  adjustment  under 
supervision. 
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THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


THE  DEAF  AND  THE  EAHD  OF  HEARIMG^^^ 

Terminology! 2) 

The  Deaf.  The  deaf  are  those  who  were  born  either  totally  deaf  or  sufficiently  deaf  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  speech  and  natural  language;  tnose  who  became  deaf  in  childhood  be- 
fore language  and  speech  were  established;  or  those  who  became  deaf  in  childhood  so  soon  after 
the  natural  establishment  of  speech  and  language  that  the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  speech 
and  language  has  been  practically  lost  to  them.  In  this  group  are  included  too  the  blind-deaf 
and  the  deaf-feebleminded. 

The  hard  of  hearing.  The  hard  of  hearing  are  those  who  established  speech  and  ability  to 
understand  speech  and  language,  and  subsequently  developed  impairment  of  hearing.  These  children 
are  sound  conscious  and  have  a normal,  or  almost  normal  attitude  toward  the  world  of  sound  in 
which  they  live. 

Lip  reading.  Lip  reading,  also  called  speech  reading,  is  the  ability  to  understand  spoken 
words  and  language  by  watching  the  face  of  the  speaker. 

Number  of  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing 

Working  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  Dr,  Fletcher  and  Dr.  Fowler  estimated  in  1926  that  14  per  cent  is  not  far  from  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  having  a hearing  defect.  If  wo  follow  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Fletcher’ and  Dr. 
Fowler,  we  can  say  there  are  81,155  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  21  in  Kansas  suffering 
from  some  hearing  defect.  As  to  the  total  number  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  in  Kansas,  no  ac- 
curate data  is  available.  The  1930  Census  gives  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Kansas  as  1173.^®^ 
ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  OH  IN  EACH  COUNTY  IN  KANSAS  FOR  AISS  21  AND  OVER* 


^l^From  a study  made  for  -the  Commission  by  Dr.  Glenn  A.  Bakkum  of  Wichita  University. 

( 2 ) 

' 'White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Committee  on  Special  Classes.  Special 
Education:  the  Handicapped  and  the  Gifted.  Section  III,  Education  and  Training,  p.  277. 
^^^The  World  Almanac,  1932,  p.  420. 
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Causes  of  Deaftiesa,  A recent  study  of  5,000  children  in  public  schools  for  the  deaf 


was  conducted  by  Dr.  Shambaugh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Besearch  Council. 

They  repOTt  on  5,348  children  and  state  that  3,334  of  them  were  congenitally  deaf.  Of 
the  remaining  2,014  who  had  acquired  deafness,  1,243,  or  61^  had  acquired  It  before  they  were 
three  years  of  age.  It  is  stated  that  the  danger  zone  for  loss  of  hearing  la  up  to  the  age  of 

ten. 

Of  3,206  cases  with  a history  of  acquired  deafness,  18  per  cent  were  deaf  from  meningitis, 

8 per  cent  from  measles,  7 per  cent  from  scarlet  fewer  and  7 per  cent  from  influenza. 

In  146  cases  of  congenital  deafness,  the  parents  were  first  cousins,  in  90  cases  the  par- 
ents were  second  cousins,  in  37  cases,  third  cousins,  and  in  20  oases,  fotjrth  cousins.  A great 
many  of  the  cases  studied  show  deafness  in  the  families  of  the  parents.  In  701  eases  the  child- 
ren had  a brother  or  sister  known  to  be  deaf. 

The  data  presented  show  clearly  the  danger  of  intermarriage  among  the  deaf.  The  data  on 
consanguinity  at  the  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  is  too  incomplete  to  warrant  any  conclusions. 

The  people  of  Kansas  should  know  of  the  large  number  of  congenitally  deaf  children  whose  parents 
are  related. 

Adult  Training.  The  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf  as  it  is  now  functioning  is  not  adapted  to 
deaf  adxilts.  The  presence  of  such  adults  would  disrupt  the  present  organization.  A samDer 
school  program  has  not  been  instituted.  The  owerhead  expense  of  training  adults  during  the 
school  year  could  be  borne  by  the  institution,  provided  a separate  building  was  erected  off  the 
campus. 

Vocational  Problems.  The  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  face  great  difficulties  in  finding  suit- 
able occupations  after  leaving  school.  There  shoiild  be  a thorough  study  of  all  occupations  in 
the  state  in  order  to  discover  those  suitable  so  that  training  in  school  rosy  be  directed  towards 
them.  Contacts  with  business  and  industry  should  be  made  and  employment  bureaus  and  other  sim- 
ilar agencies  must  be  kept  informed  about  the  abilities  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 

Attention  can  well  be  given  to  educational  and  vocational  guidance  in  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  as  wall  as  in  other  public  schools. 

A complete  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  educational  needs  of  the  graduates  of  sec- 
ondary schools  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing.  These  should  be  based  upon  the  opportunities 
open  to  educated  deaf  graduates.  To  this  end  a social  and  educational  survey  should  be  made  pf 
the  alumni  of  the  State  School. 

Some  definite  provisions  for  placement  and  follow-up  of  the  people  who  complete  the  work  at 
the  School  should  be  provided.  A field  worker  can  be  of  real  service  in  this  connection.  Little 
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or  nothing  is  done  in  the  State  of  Kanbas  about  Vocational  placement  of  the  deaf. 

Field  Work,  Field  workers  among  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  of  Kansas  could  profitably 

be  employed.  Some  of  the  duties  of  these  field  workers  might  include  the  discorery  and  reiwrt- 
ing  of  people  who  are  deaf  or  bard  of  hearing;  risltlng  the  homes  of  prospect lYe  pupils  and  ac- 
quainting the  parents  with  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  or  with  special  work  for  the  hard  of 
hearing  in  .other  public  schools;  obtaining  positions  for  graduates  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing; and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  alumni  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 

In  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  the  State  School  is  not  in  session  during  the  summsr  months,  the 
field  workers  could  spend  the  summer  in  constant  fieldwork. 

The  control  of  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  should  be  definitely  taken  out  of  politics. 

The  Wichita  League  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was  started  four  years  ago.  At  present  there 
are  approximately  fifty  members.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  meet  the  problems  pec- 
uliar to  the  adult  hard  of  hearing.  Meetings  are  held  ewery  Monday  evening  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Lip-reading  classes  are  held.  A social  meeting  is  held  once  a month. 

At  the  Resent  time  the  Wichita  organization  is  the  only  group  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
Interest  groups  are  foimd  at  Manhatcsn,  Salina,  and  Winfield,  but  these  groups  have  no  definite 
organization. 

^The  4A  Audiometer  and  the  "Radio  Ear"  are  modern  mechanical  devices  for  determining  the  de- 
gree of  hearing  possessed  by  a person.  Only  one  4A  Audiometer  (at  Wichita)  in  Kansas  and  only 
one  "Radio  Ear"  ^at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf)  in  the  statel 

Qeneral  Recommendations.  The  following  general  recommendations  are  essentially  the  same 
as  these  given  by  the  committee  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing  of  the  White  House  Conference!^ ^ 

"The  first  step  toward  remedying  a defect  or  supplying  a substitute  for 
an  Irreparable  loss  is,  obviously,  the  discovery  of  those  individuals 
who  need  the  remedy  or  the  substitutes. 

Tho  second  step  is  to  Induce  the  individuals,  or  their  guardians,  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  ameliorative  measures  offered. 

The  third  step  is  to  make  the  remedial  system  an  active  and  efficient 
one  which  will  tend  constantly  to  become  more  efficient  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  tbs  class  it  aims  to  serve  by  adapting  methods  from  normal 
education,  sloughing  off  those  that  are  outworn,  and  giving  to  the 
maimed  young  lives  all  they  can  assimilate  of  physical  and  mental  re- 
habilitation." 


(1) 


White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  p.  295 
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Timlnology 


The  writer  has  been  rmable  to  find  any  unanimity  among  authorities  on  definition.  The  olas> 
slfieatlon  of  "blind"  or  "partially  seeing"  given  by  Harvey  J,  Howard ,M.D.,  Department  of  Oph- 
thalmology, Washington  University,  is  generally  accepted. 

"In  a broad  sense,  the  term  *defeotlve  vision*  connotes  sight  ranging  from 
less  than  normal  to  coo^lete  blindness.  Conforming  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  it  is  used  by  health  organizations,  our  discussion  will  exclude 
persons  whose  sight  is  within  64^  of  normal  efficiency. It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  remainder  fall  into  two  groups:  first,  the  'blind*  who 

have  a visual  efficiency  of  EOjC  or  less.  Including  those  who  do  not  even 
have  light  perception;  the  second,  the  ’partially  sighted*,  irtiose  vision 
in  the  better  eye  lies  between  20/70  or  and  20/200,  or  20jC  after  any 
possible  correction  of  glasses."(^) 

Confusion  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average  lay  person  as  to  the  exact  meeLni2ig  of  the  words, 
oculist,  optician,  and  optometrist. 

"An  ocxillst  is  an  Individual  who  has  completed  successfully  the  required 
standard  courses  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  msdlclne,  then  he  must  fur- 
ther qualify  himself  by  special  training  and  post  graduate  work  as  out- 
lined for  the  eye."(^)  in  optician  is  one  who  makes  or  sells  eye^^asees, 
lenses,  and  instruments  used  in  the  study  of  li^t,  vision,  and  sl{^t. 

An  optometrist  is  one  who  measures  the  power  of  vision  and  fits  glasses 
to  correct  visual  defects. 


Brtent  of  Blindness  and  Defective  Yisien.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  es- 
timates that  there  are  approximately  114,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States, This  organi- 
zation further  estimates  that  of  this  number  47. S per  cent  are  60  years  of  age  and  over;  23.6 
per  cent  are  40  to  59  years  and  16.4  per  cent  are  from  20  to  39  years. 

No  aceurate  census  figures  of  the  blind  in  Kansas  are  available.  The  1930  Census  figures 
given  in  the  World  Almanae  show  1,246  as  the  number  of  blind  in  Kansas.  The  officials  of  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind  have  tried  hard  to  get  as  complete  a record  of  the  blind  and  partial- 
ly sighted  in  the  state  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  they  have  the  names  and  addresses  of 
1,216  blind  and  partially  sighted  people  in  the  state.  In  addition  there  were  126  blind  and 


a study  made  for  the  Public  Welfare  Conaission  by  Dr.  Glenn  A.  Bakkum,  Wichita  University. 
See  also  the  Blind  in  the  Child  Welfare  Section,  this  report. 

^^^It  is  obvioTis  that  64^  is  not  the  mathematical  equivalent  of  £0/70.  It  does,  however,  rep- 
resent that  percentage  of  visual  efficiency  according  to  standards  established  by  a committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1925. 

^^Vaper  read  before  the  Kansas<441ssouri  Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

April  9,  1932. 

('^^Paper  read  before  the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  May  31, 

1932,  by  C.  J.  MulXin,  M.D. , Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

(5 ) 

'White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Special  Sducatlon,  Section  III,  p.  244. 
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partially  sighted  children  enrolled  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  spring  of  1932. 

If  we  base  our  sstizoetes  on  the  flgtires  of  the  Aiaeriean  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc./^^ 
we  can  estimte  that  there  are  approxiaiately  1,881  blind  people  in  the  state. 

TABLE  I. 

kotimated  number  of  adult  blind  or  deaf  by  counties  in  bans  as* 


County 

Total 

Population 

Number  21  Years 
of  Age  and  Over 

Estimated  Number 
of  Blind  or  Deaf 

Allen 

21,391 

13,272 

13 

Anderson 

13.36S 

8,016 

8 

Atchison 

23,945 

15,182 

15 

Barber 

10,178 

5,804 

6 

Barton 

19,776 

11,232 

11 

Bourbon 

22,386 

13,718 

14 

Brown 

20,553 

12,336 

12 

Butler 

35,904 

20,831 

21 

Chase 

6,952 

4,165 

4 

Chautauqua 

10,352 

5,975 

6 

Cherokee 

31,457 

18,048 

18 

Cheyenne 

6,948 

3,549 

3 

Clark 

4,796 

2,666 

3 

Clay 

14,556 

8,874 

9 

Cloud 

18,006 

10,975 

U 

Coffey 

13,653 

8,173 

8 

Comanche 

5,238 

2,874 

3 

Cowley 

40,905 

24,986 

25 

Crawford 

49,329 

29,701 

30 

DecatTxr 

8,866 

5,031 

5 

Dickinson 

25,870 

15,587 

15 

Doniphan 

14,063 

8,164 

8 

Douglas 

25,143 

16,520 

16 

Edwards 

7,295 

4,204 

4 

Elk 

9,210 

5,654 

6 

Ellis 

15,907 

7,389 

7 

Ellsworth 

10,132 

5,851 

6 

Finney 

11,014 

6,127 

6 

Ford 

20,647 

U,954 

12 

Frankll]^ 

22,024 

13,876 

14 

Oeary 

14,366 

9,039 

9 

&ore 

5,643 

2,795 

3 

Graham 

7,772 

4,024 

4 

Grant 

3,092 

1,651 

2 

Gray 

6,211 

3,185 

3 

Greeley 

1,712 

919 

1 

Greenwood 

19,235 

11,120 

11 

Hamilton 

3,328 

1,838 

2 

Harper 

12,823 

7,504 

7 

■artey 

22,120 

13,329 

13 

" - ■ I I...'..'..  ..I  II  ■■■■  i.m  .1  . . . II  - 

(li  ■ ' 

Whlto  -Ben—  CeofWTMioe  on  Okild  Health  and  Protection,  Special  Education,  Section  III, 
page  I£f . 
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TABUt  I oon*t 


County 

Total 

Population 

Nuidber  21  Years 
of  Age  and  Over 

Estimated  Number 
of  Blind  or  Deaf 

Haskell 

2,805 

1,454 

1 

Hodgeman 

4,157 

2,222 

2 

Jaokson 

14,776 

9,026 

9 

Jefferson 

14,129 

8,490 

8 

Jewell 

14,462 

8,746 

9 

Johnson 

27,179 

16,996 

17 

Kearney 

3,196 

1,707 

2 

Kingman 

11,674 

6,569 

6 

Kiowa 

6,035 

3,233 

3 

Labette 

31,346 

19,462 

19 

Lane 

3,372 

1,836 

2 

Leavenworth 

42,673 

30,586 

30 

Lincoln 

9,707 

5,466 

5 

Linn 

13,534 

8,142 

8 

Logan 

4,145 

2,254 

2 

Lyon 

29,240 

17,774 

18 

McPherson 

23,588 

14,065 

14 

Marion 

20,739 

11,827 

12 

Marshall 

23,056 

13,767 

14 

Meade 

6,858 

3,578 

4 

Miami 

21,243 

13,785 

14 

Mitchell 

12,774 

7,536 

7 

Montgomery 

51,411 

31,443 

31 

Morris 

11,859 

6,922 

7 

Morton 

4,092 

2,168 

2 

Nemaha 

18,342 

10,268 

10 

Neosho 

22,665 

13,704 

14 

Ness 

8,358 

4,321 

4 

Norton 

11,701 

6,798 

7 

Osage 

17,538 

10,807 

11 

Osborne 

11,568 

6,758 

7 

Ottawa 

9,819 

5,993 

6 

Pawnee 

10,610 

6,441 

6 

Phillips 

12,159 

7,175 

7 

Pottawatomie 

15,862 

9,324 

9 

Pratt 

13,312 

7,625 

8 

Rawlins 

7,362 

3,941 

4 

Reno 

47,785 

28,426 

28 

Republic 

14,745 

8,989 

9 

Rice 

13,800 

8,275 

8 

Riley 

19,882 

12,462 

12 

Rooks 

9,534 

5,392 

5 

Rush 

9,093 

4,774 

5 

Russell 

11,045 

6,120 

6 

Saline 

29,337 

18,170 

18 

Scott 

3,976 

2,174 

2 

Sedgwick 

136,330 

86,257 

86 

Seward 

8,075 

4,451 

4 

Shawnee 

85,200 

55,368 

55 

Sheridan 

6,038 

3,032 

3 
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TABU  I oon*t 


County 

Total 

•Population 

I^ber  21*'  Tsars 
of  Age  and  Oyer 

Estimated  Nvimber 
of  Blind  or  Deaf 

Sherman 

7,400 

4,138 

4 

Smith 

13,545 

7,981 

8 

Stafford 

10,460 

5,904 

6 

Stanton 

2,152 

1,108 

1 

Steyens 

4,655 

2,336 

2 

Sumner 

28,960 

17,046 

17 

Thomas 

7,334 

4,084 

4 

Trego 

6,470 

3,305 

3 

Wabaunsee 

10,830 

6,297 

6 

Wallace 

2,882 

1,534 

1 

Washington 

17,112 

10,213 

10 

Wichita 

2,579 

1,472 

1 

Wilson 

18,646 

10,784 

11 

Woodson 

8,526 

5,007 

5 

Wyandotte 

141,211 

86,676 

87 

TOTAL 

1,880,999 

1,130,242 

1,120 

♦Data  from  United  States  Cepaua,  1930,  Second  Edition. 

♦♦Authorities  estimate  that  there  ia  at  least  one  blind  person  per 
one  thousand  population  and  that  there  is  at  least  one  deaf  person  per 
one  thousand  population.  The  figures  listed  are  based  on  these  estimates. 

WSTBIBDTION  Of  KHOTO  ADDM  BLIHD  ADD  PAETIALLT  gTOwnen  m EAESAS,  1932 


A definite  need  for  a careful  and  accurate  census  of  the  blind  and  partially  elated  in 
Kansas  is  obTloua. 
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Causes  of  Blindness 


"The  most  reliable  statistics  which  we  possess  deal  with  blindness  in  the  first 
quarter  of  life.  Here  we  find  congenital  anomalies  causing  25%  of  blindness. 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum  causes  approximately  another  25%,  Syphilis,  mostly  con- 
genital, probably  causes  10%  of  the  blindness  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
over  5%.  To  injuries  may  be  ascribed  from  5 to  8 per  cent.  In  later  years  of 
life,  statistics  of  blindness  are,  in  the  main,  very  unreliable. (1 ) 

A discussion  of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  defective  vision  is  quoted; 

"In  order  to  define  the  problem  it  is  pertinent  to  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
causes  of  defective  vision,  because  it  is  a well-recognized  fact  that  about 
75%  of  all  blindness  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  knowledge  of  facilities 
which  were  available  had  been  utilized  or  properly  applied.  With  regard  to 
its  causes  blindness  may  be  classified  under  three  general  heads:-  (1)  that 
of  congenital  or  of  hereditary  origin,  (2)  that  due  to  local  infections  or  to 
general  diseases  and  disturbances  of  metabolism,  and  (3)  that  caused  by  toxic 
substances  and  by  injuries  and  sympathetic  ophthalmia... 

"There  are  hereditary  affections  of  the  eye  which  are  definitely  preventable, 

V/hen  a child,  generally  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  develops 
interstitial  keratitis,  we  know  that  either  one  or  both  parents  had  syphilis 
before  the  child  was  born,  and  that  they  should  not  have  begun  to  rear  a fam- 
ily until  they  were  sure  that  they  had  received  adequate  treatment  for  the  di- 
sease. In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  state  that  prenatal  care  and  specific 
treatment  of  all  expectant  mothers  whose  blood  shows  syphilitic  infection  are 
routine  procedures  of  modern  medicine'..,. 

"Y/e  are  all  familiar  with  the  terra  'ophthalmia  neonatorum'  which  the  laity  knows 
as  'babies  sore  eyes'.  About  two-thirds  of  all  of  these  cases  are  caused  by 
the  gonococcus.  It  is  not  an  inherited  disease,  but  an  infection  of  the 
child's  eyes  at  birth  from  the  mother’s  genital  tract.  A half  century  has 
passed  since  Crede  discovered  that  one  drop  of  a solution  of  silver  nitrate  in- 
stilled into  each  eye  of  new-born  babies  would  prevent  the  onset  of  ophthalmia 
neonatortnn, . . , In  1907  the  records  show  that  28.2%  of  all  new  admittants  to 
state  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  were  there  .because  of  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  In  1931  the  number  of  such  admittants  was  reduced  to  7.5%.... 

"If  we  hope  to  reduce  the  present  percentage  of  7.5%,  it  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  intensive  education  of  the  people,  by  more  definite  training  of  nurses, 
midwives,  and  also  of  doctors,  and  by  prevailing  upon  all  state  legislatures 
to  make  mandatory  the  instillation  of  silver-nitrate  solution  into  the  eyes  of 
new-born  infants. 

Case  histories  which  appear  to  have  a congenital  basis  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
The  following  were  obtained: 

Case  No.  1.  The  father  is  suffering  from  catarcts.  One  of  his  parents  and  one  of  his 
grandparents  are  known  to  have  been  afflicted  with  eye  trouble.  This  man  married  a woiuan 
with  good  eye-sight  and  three  of  their  five  children  are  afflicted.  An  afflicted  daughter 
married  a man  with  normal  eyesight  and  the  result  of  the  union  was  an  afflicted  child. 

A brother  of  the  father  is  suffering  from  cataracts  and  three  of  his  five  children  are 
afflicted. 

Case  No.  2.  Both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  blind.  The  daughter  has  been  married 
twice  and  has  had  one  illegitimate  child  by  a third  father.  The  result  of  each  union  has 
been  a blind  child.  A first  cousin  of  the  daughter  is  blind  and  is  married  to  a person 
of  normal  sight.  Two  of  the  five  children  born  to  this  couple  are  blind. 


^^^Taken  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (Fourteenth  Edition,  Vol.  Ill,  page  732. 
( 2 1 

' ^Harvey  J.  Howard,  M.D. 

( 3 ) 

^Such  a law  is  on  the  statute  books  of  Kansas. 
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Education  and  Vocational  Training  i'or  Adult  Blind  in  Kansas.  Summer  School  for  the 
Adult  Blind  offers  a ten-weeks  session.  The  first  sunsner  school  was  held  at  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  1924,  The  attendance  was  sufficiently  encouraging  that  the  attempt  was 
repeated  in  1925,  and  the  school  has  been  continued  each  suuaer.  The  purpose  and  activities  of 
this  summer  school  are  to  offer  industrial  training  to  adult  blind  and  to  teach  Brai3.1e  and  sub- 
jects of  commercial  value. 

Basketry,  reed  furniture,  chair  caning,  cooking,  sowing,  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting, 
piano  tuning,  and  the  making  of  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  hasanocks,  «oven  and  hooked  rugs  and  door 
mats  have  been  taught  in  industrial  lines;  and  for  those  interested  in  professional  lines, 
violin,  voice,  typewriting,  dictaphone  operating,  English,  and  story-telling  have  been  offered, 
Reading  and  writing  of  Braille  is  required.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a spe- 
cial article, provides  for  teaching  the  making  of  brooms  and  brushes.  Other  branches  of  vo- 
cational training  are  not  so  specified  by  law.  One  of  the  imminent  needs  of  the  school  is  an 
expanded  program  of  teaching  trades  to  all  the  blind,  including  business  courses. 

To  the  curriculum  of  previous  years  has  been  added  loom  weaving,  uphostery,  honB  hygiene, 
salesmanship,  and  journalism;  also  the  rudiments  of  poultry  raising  and  rabbit  husbandry. 

The  attendance  and  the  interest  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  now  the  summer 
school  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  work  for  the  blind  of  Kansas, 

State  Paid  Readers  to  Blind  Students,  An  eligible  blind  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at  a 
college,  university,  technical  or  professional  school,  shall  be  provided  with  a reader.  The 
Board  of  Administration  shall  expend  for  this  purpose  f c r the  use  of  any  one  pupil  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $300  i>er  annum. 

Library  Servioe.  The  State  School  for  the  Blind  renders  an  all-year  library  service.  In 
1931,  4,751  volumes  were  circulated,  2,381  of  which  wera  mailed  to  readers  in  their  homes.  At 
the  present  time  the  blind  of  Kansas  have  not  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  books  circulated  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  This  lack  is  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities.  It  is  suggested  that  the  lack  may  be  remedied  by  creating  a department  for 
the  blind  in  the  Circulating  Department  of  the  State  Library.  If  this  suggestion  is  not  feasible, 
then  adequate  space  for  a library  should  be  provided  at  the  State  School  ^or  the  Blind  and  a 
full  time  librarian  employed, 

Kansas  Election  Law,  The  blind  voter  may  have  the  assistance  at  the  polls  of  a judge  and 
clerk  of  the  election  board  of  different  political  parties. 

^Article  76-1107  - Revised  Statutes. 

^Revised  Statutes,  76-157, 
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state  Toeational  and  Industrial  Aid 


,,  In  1916  a law  was  passed  prOTidlng  for  the  transfet^^ 
of  the  bro<»  factory  from  the  State  Reformatory  to  the  Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Article  76>1109,  R.S.  gives  the  Superintendent  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  sell  the  products. 

The  Industrial  possibilities  of  this  plant  have  not  been  developed  and  are  unlikely  to  be  until 
real  provision  is  made  for  Its  business  management.  The  Superintendent  admits  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  her  to  manage  a factory  at  the  same  time  she  is  superintending  a boarding  school. 

In  1920  congress  enacted  ameasur#  popularly  known  as  the  <E'ess-Kenyon  Act  appropriating  one 
million  dollars  annually  to  assist  the  state  in  the  "vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  dis- 
abled in  Industry  or  otherwise,  and  their  return  to  Qlvll  employment.”  The  states  were  required 
to  match  Federal  funds  in  aceeptlng  the  provlslMs  of  this  act  and  to  administer  services  thma 
supported  through  the  vocational  education  boards  prescribed  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Law.  Federal 
and  matched  funds  were  to  be  used  chiefly  of  course  to  pay  for  suitable  courses  of  training, 
whether  given  at  home  or  by  private  tutors  or  in  educational  institutions  or  Industrial  estab- 
lishment.— — 

Kansas  has  never  matched  federal  funds  to  provide  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  her 
disabled'.  Such  provision  should  most  certainly  come  before  consideration  of  pensions  for  spe- 
cial groups.  It  is  understood  that  a bill  providing  such  training  will  be  presented  to  the 
1933  legislature. 

Private  Yoeational  and  Industrial  Aid.  A work  shop  for  adult  blind  ms  started  in  the 
spring  of  1952  in  Wichita,  sponsored  by  private  philanthropy. 

The  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in  1921.  Its  purpose  and  activities 
are  ”to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind;  to  provide  literary  and  industrial  training 
for  blind  in  their  homes;  to  establish  a revolving  fund  to  assist  members  of  the  association  in 
business  enterprises;  to  aid  in  preventing  blindness."  The  assoelstlon  has  251  members. 

The  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Wichita  are  to  help  star-t  a school  or  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  the  City  and  to  lead  moral  and  financial  support  to  this  undertaking 
through  the  individual  members  of  the  Club.  The  work  of  the  Vichi-ta  Association  of  the  Blind 
began  in  1931-1932.  The  purpose  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Topeka  Association. 

Pensions  for  the  Blind.  The  Kansas  law  makes  genersl  provision  for  payment  of  pensions  to 
disabled  residents^ and  makes  it  unlawful  to  send  or  be  instrumental  in  sending  or  causing  to 

The  Topeka  Association  of  the  Blind  for  Service  was  established  in  1920.  Its  purpose  and 
activities  are  to  enable  newly  blinded  persons  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  conditions,  and  to 

^^^R.  S.  76-1110 
(2) 

Seba  Eldrldge,  Federal  Aid,  Handbook  on  Social  Resources  Health  Education  and  Welfare. 
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enable  all  blind  persona  to  become  in  a moasnre  self-supporting,  and  to  conduct  boms  teaching. 
The  maintenance  proTided  by  the  Cozmiunlty  Cheat  in  1931-1932  was  H, 320.00. 

Penaiona  for  the  Blind.  The  Kansas  law  malcea  general  provision  for  payment  of  pensions  to 
disabled  residenta(^)  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  send  or  be  Instrumental  in  sending  or  causing  to 
be  aent  out  of  the  county^ ^Wy  person  who  ia  likely  to  become  a dependent.  Upon  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  county  a pension  of  |50  may  be  paid  to  a disabled  individual.  The  provision  re- 
quiring a vote  acts  as  a deterrent  against  applicants  requiring  the  maximum  pension  allowed. 

Session  after  session,  the  Association  for  the  Blind  submits  to  the  legislatxire  a bill  re- 
questing a special  pension  for  the  blind  with  a state  appropriation.  Consideration  for  a spe- 
cial pension  for  the  aged  is  also  sought.  If  this  indicates  a tendency  for  special  pensions  for 
special  groups  we  may  raise  a caution  signal.  Qcwever,  to  adhere  to  the  discussion  concerning 
the  blind  we  submit  some  principles  that  may  be  used  as  a basis  of  appraising  a pension  law 
since  it  is  conceded  that  a general  pension  tends  to  break  down  ourale  and  resourcefulness. 

1.  Is  the  amount  of  pension  based  on  the  need  of  the  individual  after 
consideration  of  all  resources  rather  than  on  visibility? 

2.  Does  the  law  require  vocatioxial  training  and  rehabilitation  as  a 
prerequif its? 

3.  Is  residence  a limiting  factor? 

4<  If  state  aid  for  pension  is  under  consideration,  what  is  the  basis  for 
county  supplement,  for  investigation  and  for  follow-up  ease  work? 

Missouri's  experience  has  been  that  numbers  of  blind  persons  have  moved  into  that  state 
and  established  residence  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Missouri  pension. 

Blind  Infants  State  Aid.  A law  was  passed  in  1923.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  give  the 
blind  child  training  from  birth  or  from  the  time  blindness  appears.  Infants  are  provided  for 
in  connection  with  the  State  School.  As  yet  there  have  been  no  applications  for  children  of 
pre-school  age  so  that  a nursery  school  has  not  actually  been  provided. 

yield  Work.  There  is  definite  need  for  field  work  among  the  blind  ard  partially  seeing 
people  of  the  state.  Some  of  the  duties  of  the  field  worker  includes  the  discovery  of  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing  people;  guidance  of  parents  and  acquainting  them  with  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind;  social  contacts  with  this  group  throughout  the  state;  home  teaching  and  vocational 
placement  and  follow-up  work  with  the  graduates  of  the  State  School  as  well  as  other  blind  and 
partially  seeing  persons  of  the  state. 


S,  19-244. 
S,  39-338. 
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TDBERCUL0Sj:8 


Tuberculosis  each  year  takes  an  enonaous  toll  in  loss  of  earning  power  of  persons  afflicted 
It  is  a disease  that  ocm  be  stamped  out,  provided  we  hsvs  facilities  and  an  interested  citizenry 

Facilities  in  Kansas* 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Health. 

2.  The  Kansas  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association. 

3.  The  Children's  Preventorium,  supported  and  spoxisored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Kansas  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Assoeiatlon. 

4.  The  State  Sanatorium. 

Program.  A study  of  the  activities,  the  records  and  statistics,  indicate  that  Kansas  is 
retrogressing  in  the  fight  against  Tuberculosis.  The  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  drastically 
limited  in  its  work  because  no  special  appropriation  is  made  for  an  Anti-Tuberculosis  campaign. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Kinnaman,  Epidemiologist  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  reports  that  the  department 
is  also  handicapped  because  physlcans  do  not  report  cases.  In  many  instances  when  a physlcan 
Informs  a patient  that  he  suspects  tuberculosis,  he  does  not  report  the  case  to  the  state  board 
of  health  as  req.ulred  by  the  statutes.  The  doctor  is  not  altogether  to  blame  as  the  family  of 
the  person  afflicted  with  the  disease  is  afraid  of  possible  publicity.  If  the  doctor  complies 
with  the  regulations,  he  finds  in  many  cases  he  has  lost  the  family  patronage.  Possibly  the 
next  physlcan  this  person  consults  does  not  agree  with  the  previous  diagnosis.  Another  active 
case  is  th\is  allowed  to  sow  the  seed  of  tuberculosis  unhampered  by  any  restrictions  until  the 
disease  is  far  advanced.  A diagnosis  is  often  made  too  late  for  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
proper  care  and  treatment.  No  open  case  of  tuberculosis  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  children. 

No  health  department  can  effectively  prevent  or  control  disease  without  knowledge  of  when, 
where  and  under  what  conditions  cases  are  ocourrlng.  In  order  to  make  fixrther  progress  in  the 
control  of  tuberculosis  in  Kansas,  we  must  have  facilities  to  discover  these  \inreported  cases. 
The  Advisory  Commission^ ^ ^presents  a plan  for  consideration: 

"In  the  present  health  organization  of  the  state  the  county  health  officer  is  the 
primary  unit.  His  signature  and  cooperation  are  necessary  before  the  patients  are 
brou^t  to  the  Sanatorium.  All  are  cooperative,  but  the  Sanatorium  has  found  a 
wide  diversion  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  a ease  has  tuberculosis  or  not  and 
how  far  advanced  it  is.  The  law  is  supposed  to  admit  incipient  or  minimal  cases 
and  yet  the  eases  coming  from  the  various  county  health  officers  are  practically 
all  far  or  moderately  advanced  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  Hospital.  The  Advisory 
Commission  is  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  a wise  thing  to  encourage  county 
health  officers  to  spend  some  time  at  the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  training 
to  enable  them  to  pick  their  cases  earlier  and  more  accurately.  A training  system 


Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor's  report  of  Advisory  Commission  to  Public  Welfare  Commission.  The  Advisory 
Commission  is;  Dr.  Yf.H.Bauer,  Sylvia;  Dr.  Earle  G.  Brown,  Topeka;  Dr.  H.  L.  Chambers,  Topeka; 
Dr.  E.D.  Kennedy,  Norton  and  Dr.  Taylor.  Dr.  C.H.Lerrlgo  of  the  Kansas  State  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  was  also  present. 
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in  early  diagnosis  could  be  organized.  The  only  cost  would  be  one  of  transportation. 

It  would  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  Of  the  counties.  Naturally  this  could 
not  be  obligatory." 

It  would  be  good  business  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health  to  maintain  a f\ill  time  physician  to  carry  on  the  work  formerly  financed  by  the  Tuber- 
culosis and  Health  issociation.  Adequate  sanatorium  facilities  should  be  provided  by  the  next 
legislature. 

The  State  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  in  Kansas 
through  funds  received  from  the  Christmas  Seal  sale.  This  organization  has  functioned  in  an 
efficient  manner  and  has  aided  the  state  for  a number  of  years  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

For  several  years  a full  time  physician  was  employed  who  conducted  clinics  in  every  county 
of  the  state  where  any  person  who  so  desired  could  be  examined  free  of  charge.  These  clinics 
were  well  attended  and  thousands  of  persons  were  given  a thorough  chest  examination  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  diagnosed  at  the  time  ?dien  the  person  by 
proper  treatment  and  care  could  arrest  the  disease.  Unfort-jnately  the  association's  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  seal  sale  have  not  been  sufficient  the  past  few  years  to  continue  the  examiner 
on  a full  time  basis.  Nlth  the  withdrawal  of  this  service  to  the  public  the  reporting  of  the 
new  cases  to  the  state  board  of  health  has  materially  decreased  as  compared  to  the  years  when 
this  service  was  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  1926  this  -^oU  time  examiner  discontinued  clinics.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  reported  eases  as  compared  to  previous  years: 


TABU  I 


Year 

Cases 

Deaths 

Tear 

Cases 

Deaths 

1924 

2554 

766 

1928 

1859 

745 

1925 

2440 

779 

1929 

1758 

709 

1926 

2164 

747 

1930 

1387 

693 

1927 

2133 

645 

1931 

1359 

700 

TOTAL: 

0291 

2936 

TOTAL: 

6363 

2847 

Failure 

of  the  family  physician  to 

report  tuberculosis  cases 

promptly  diiring  the  past  four 

years  would  make  it 

appear  from  the  above  table  that  this  disease 

was  far 

less  prevalent  than 

during  the  previous  four  year  period  from  1924  to  1927,  By  comparing  toe  number  of  deaths  for 
the  same  years  it  is  appeo'ent  to  any  person  that  this  is  not  the  ease.'^' 

Bxtra -Mural  Clinica.  The  question  of  whether  local  diagnostic  clinics  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  sanatorium  Is  a live  Issue  at  this  time  due  to  the  decreased  funds  of  the 
Kansas  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  and  lack  of  appropriation  to  the  Board  of  Health. 


(1) 


•Tuberculosis"  by  C,  H. 


Klnnaman,  M.D. , Spldamlologlst. 
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Again  referring  to  report  of  the  Advisory  Coianission: 

"The  Advisory  Commission  approves  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Sanatorium  con- 
ducting a limited  number  of  clinics  throughout  the  state  at  such  time  as  will 
hot  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Institution." 

A detailed  arrangement  for  clinics,  coordinating  the  plan  with  the  Kansas  Tuberculosis  and 

Health  Association  and  Board  of  Health  would  have  to  be  worked  out.  The  State  Vital  Statistics 

are  grave  evidence  as  to  the  need  for  efficiently  fiinctloning  clinics. 

The  State  Sanatorium.  The  Law.^^^  The  law  specifically  requires  that  persons  admitted  to 
the  sanatorium  shall  be  suffering  from  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  That  they  shall  be 
cared  for  and  treated  at  the  expense  of  said  county  which  would  otherwise  be  chargeable  with 
the  support  of  indigent  parsons.  The  county  oonmiasionars  must  endorse  all  cases  and  are  the 
final  judges  rather  than  the  physicians  as  to  whether  a patient  shall  be  sent  to  the  state 
sanatorium.  In  practice  this  works  out  badly  for  while  the  issue  is  the  case  and  care  of  a 
case  of  tuberculosis,  the  county  comnissioners  generally  lose  sight  of  this  issue  and  wrangle 
over  the  terms  ’incipient*  or  ’indigent*.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  laws  might  well  be 
studied  with  regard  to  admission  procedure.  Although  the  Kansas  law  requires  that  only  incipient 
cases  be  admitted,  it  is  acknowledged  that  moderately  advanced  and  even  advanced  and  chronic 
cases  are  admitted  and  retained  in  the  institution.  There  are  perhaps  good  reasons  for  not 

recognizing  the  law  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  most  important  perhaps  is  that  of  Isolating  ac- 

tive cases,  especially  when  home  conditions  are  such  that  they  would  spread  contagion.  Incidents 
have  been  known  where  moderately  advanced  cases  may  with  proper  treatment  be  sufficiently  res- 
tored to  health  to  be  able  again  to  support  their  families  who  would  not  be  passed  on  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Sanatorium  by  county  commissioners  because  diagnosed  as  ’moderately  advanced’  in- 
stead of  ’incipient’  as  required  by  law. 

The  Advisory  Commission.  The  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission  preceding  the 
meeting  of  J\ily  21,  1932  which  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Public  Welfare  Commission  was ’held 
on  April  29,  1930.  From  this  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  commission  has  been  virtually  dead  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  Since  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis  is  highly 
specialized  and  since  Kansas  is  slipping  back  in  ixs  fight  against  the  disease  there  is  strong 
need  for  an  active  well  qualified  functioning  commission. 


Section  76-1510  free  treatment;  non-residents;  exeiminations  and  certificates.  Note  especial- 
ly patient  must  have  been  resident  of  state  1 year,  only  incipient  cases  shall  be  admitted. 
Section  76-1511  Direct  application  for  treatment  of  those  eble  to  pay;  preference,  medical 
certificate;  section  76-1513  Charge  for  patients  who  are  able  to  pay. 
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The  duties  of  this  comnilBslon  as  set  forth  In  the  law  creating  It  are: 

1.  liake  rules  for  sanatoriuD 

2.  Szamine  all  those  applying  for  admission 

3.  Visit  twice  a year 

4.  Itoke  annual  report  to  state  beard  of  Control. 

It  is  impracticable  and  impossible  for  this  coimisslon  to  examine  those  applying  for  ad- 
mission. The  purpose  of  an  Mwlsory  Board  is  much  more  far  reaching  than  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  law,  if  it  is  to  integrate  all  aspects  of  eradication  of  Tuberculosis  that  confront 
Kansas  today. 

The  whole  problem  concerning  tuberculosis,  the  law,  admissions,  prowision 
for  adwaneed  and  laoderately  adrancad  cases,  clinics,  is  submitted  for 
fxjther  detailed  study  for  facts  and  statistics  out  of  idiich  recommendations 
may  be  drawn. 
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THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 


TREATMENT  OF  MEMTAL  DISORDERS 
THE  INSAM 


The  chief  objective  of  the  Kansas  State  hospitfila  for  the  insane  is  for  the  most  part  seg- 
regative, custodial  and  curative,  rather  than  preventive.  At  the  outset  of  a discussion  o‘n  ade- 
quate and  modern  procedure  for  the  insane,  we  face  definite  handicaps  in  our  present  system. 


The  paradoxical  position  of  court  procedure  for  commitment  to  a state  institution,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  procedure  for  admission  to  a private  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill,  gives  a 
jail  or  prison  instead  of  a hospital  aspect  to  our  state  institutions.  This  is  often  further 
emphasized  by  deteatlon  of  patients  in  jail  before  the  insanity  hearings,  and  accompaniment  to 
the  institution  by  an  officer  of  the  peace  instead  of  a nurse,  France  faced  this  situation  when 
Dr,  Edouard  Toulouse  on  December  8,  19E0,  rose  up  against 

"——the  formalities  of  confinement,  which  ropel  the  patients  instead  of 
attracting  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  trouble,  when  they  have  the  beat 
chance  of  recovery, "I 

"The  Paris  psychiatric  hospital  is  the  only  one  in  Paris  receiving  all 
forms  of  mental  disturbances  without  formalities  (medical  certificates,  sanc- 
tion of  a public  authority,  restrictions  during  the  duration  of  the  confine- 
ment, control  by  the  administrative  or  judiciary  authorities,  etc,)  other  than 
the  formalities  of  a budgetary  kind  imposed  in  the  general  medical  hospitals — 
except  in  urgent  cases — to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  stay,"^^) 


"In  England  a Mental  Treatment  Bill  became  effective  January,  1931,  to 
effect  changes  of  h far-reaching  nature  through  the  provision  of  facilities 
whereby  cases  of  mental  illness  will  come  londer  skilled  observation  and  treat- 
ment in  their  incipient  stages— thereby  preventing  many  a case  from  passing 
into  a chronic  stage,  and  consequently  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  that 
require  prolonged  institutional  treatment.  The  bill  also  sanctions  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  upon  study  and  research  in  the  domain  of  psychiatry. 
It  also  eliminates  certification  and  judicial  acts  for  commitment  and  provides 
extra  mural  or  out-patient  departments  including  clinics  to  deal  with  behavior 
problems  arising  in  childhood,"'®' 


"Provision  is  made  by  the  state  for  voluntary  treatment  of  mental  cases. 
Unfortunately  very  few  are  familiar  with  this  procedure.  There  is  a class  of 
patients  who  may  be  admitted  to  state  institutions  for  the  insane  without  be- 
ing declared  of  unsound  mind  or  without  having  citizenship  taken  away.  Too 
many  families  attempt  to  keep  their  unfortunate  ones  at  home  ^en  a nervous  or 
mental  collapse  is  threatened.  They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  ask  for  a hearing 
and  have  a loved  one  committed  as  being  insane.  Possibly  they  cannot  afford 
the  expense  which  must  of  necessity  be  charged  at  private  sanatoriums.  For  one 
reason  or  another  the  patient  is  often  kept  at  home  until  there  is  a serious 


Dr,  Edouard  Toulouse,  Medical  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Hospital  of  Paris;  Head  of  the 
Center  of  Treatment  of  Mental  cases  of  the  Seine;  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
and  of  Mental  Treatment  and  founder  of  the  Ligue  d’hygiene  mentale;  First  International 
Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Vol.  1,  p.  298, 

^^^Ibid,  p.  303. 

( 3 1 

' 'Sir  Hubert  Bond,  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Control,  England;  First  International  Congress 
on  Mental  Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  p,  232, 
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breakdown  or  possibly  until  some  terrible  crime  is  cozonltted  by  an  irresponsible 
person.  We  have  a ,law  idiich  permits  any  citizen  of  the  state  suffering  from 
nervous  trouble  to  enter  ovir  state  hospitals  for  treatment  simply  by  making  a 
request  to  this  effect.  These  blanks  are  in  the  hands  of  all  probate  judges  and 
I think  no  one  has  ever  been  refused  admittance.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  is 
$5.00  per  week  where  the  Individual  is  able  to  pay.  but  where  this  is  impossible 
the  same  servico  is  furnished  by  the. state  froe."»^' 

Kansas  State  Hospitals  are  located  according  to  geographic  distribution,  serving  a given 
area  in  each  instance.  Each  admits  all  types  of  cases,  that  is,  admission  is  in  no  sense  on  a 
basis  of  degree  or  chronic  stage  or  type  of  disorder.  No  institution  is  designated  as  a psy- 
chopathic hospital  with  the  benefits  to  the  state  and  to  the  patients  of  early  and  systematic 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  nor  does  the  present  system  admit  of  eztra-mural  psychopathic  clinics 
or  departments  in  the  hospitals. 

We  quote  from  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  international  reputation,  on  principles  of  method 
and  procedure; 


There  is  still,  in  many  asyl\ims,  some  recently  built,  a tendency  to  con- 
struct some  of  the  wards,  the  isolation  rooms,  and  so  on,  in  a way  that  gives  to 
the  asylum  an  air  thoroughly  differing  from  that  of  a general  hospital.  Now 
this  is  not  necessary."'® J 

"One  advantage  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  is  that  it  encourages  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  patients  at  a very  early  state  of  the  disorder.  In  all  dis- 
orders early  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  to  be  recommended  and  in  the  case  of  men- 
tal disorders  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  postpone  for  a long  time  the  frank 
and  systematic  study  of  the  case. 

"The  patient  might  be  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  a thorough  diag- 
nostic study  in  a general  hospital,  but  finds  the  general  hospital  not  equipped 
or  not  Inclined  to  undertake  the  review  of  the  case;  on  the  other  hand,  admis- 
sion to  a large  mental  hospital  seems  to  the  patient  and  his  relatives  a drastic 
step. 

"The  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  his  disorder  can  often  be  induced  to 
enter  a psychopathic  hospital  for  a thorough  review  of  hie  special  attitudes 
and  perplexing  experiences,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  a review  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  outline  a constructive  plan  of  treatment."' 3) 

"I  consider  the  open  psychiatric  hospital  as  the  essential  machinery  of  a 
psychiatric  organism  and  of  prophylactic  action.  It  alone,  if  it  is  entirely 
open  like  an  ordinary  hospital,  can  bring  Insanity  into  the  field  of  general 
medicine,  and  fight  successfully  against  the  prejwliee  that  is  associated  with' 
insanity,  and  which  is  especially  due  to  the  prison-like  character  of  the  asy- 
lum. It  makes  the  psychiatrist,  whose  beneflcient  role  of  physician  is  put 
first,  sympathetic,  and  thus  its  work  is  made  easier."'^' 


John  A.  Dillon,  article  for  Public  Welfare  newspaper  column  on  "Early  Treatiaent."  (Kansas) 

(2) 

' 'Dr.  August  Wimmer,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  and  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Neuropsychiatric  Clinic  of  Copenhagen.  First  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  p.  379. 

(3) 

Dr.  C.  Macfle  Campbell,  Director,  Boston  Psychopathic  Itospital.  First  International  Congress 
on  Mental  Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  p.  361. 

^*^^Dr.  Edouard  Toulouse,  Medical  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  a>spited  of  Paris;  Hoed  of  the 

Center  of  Treatment  of  Mental  Cases  of  the  Seine;  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Psychiatry  and 
of  Mental  Treatment  and  founder  of  the  Llgue  d* hygiene  mentale;  First  International  Congress 
On  Mental  Hygiene.  Vol.  1,  p.  296. 
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"There  Is  an  important  mass  of  those  put  away,  whose  stay  in  our  institu- 
tions for  the  insane  is  not  necessary  and  whose  stay,  in  addition  to  causing  con- 
siderable expense,  creates  obstacles  to  the  transformation  of  asylums  into  open 
hospitals,"^ 1 ) 

"The  psychopathic  hospital,  or  the  psychopathic  department  of  a general  hos- 
pital, adequately  equipped  with  clinioal  and  laboratory  facilities,  established 
on  the  same  basis  as  a hospital  or  department  devoted  to  any  other  medical  spe- 
cialty, is  the  visual  embodiment  of  the  modern  attitude  toward  mental  disorders; 
it  brings  this  attitude  home  to  layman  and  physician  alike  in  the  most  direct  and 
concrete  way,  eliminates  the  residuals  of  a medieval  tradition,  and  promotes  in 
the  community  a wholesome  and  rational  attitude  toward  mental  disorders. ) 

In  discussing  a possible  and  workable  plan  for  Kansas,  the  superintendents  of  the  institu- 
tions propose  8 plan  for  extra-miiral  clinics. 

Extramural  Clinics. 

Purposes  and  Need  Served.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  such  clinics  should  include 
examination  of  all  cases  of  asocial  and  anti-social  behavior  as  problem  children  in  the  schools 
or  psychotic  cases  only.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  only  psychotic  cases  should  be  referred. 
The  clinics  wo\ild  offer  valuable  consultation  service  for  patients  who  had  not  developed  to  the 
point  of  needing  commitment  but  who  need  the  consultation  of  mental  specialists.  Early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  was  included  as  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  extra-mural  clinics.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  at  present  the  chief  objective  of  the  State  Hospitals,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  is  that  they  are  segregative  or  curative  rather  than  preventive. 

Organization. 

Community  cooperation.  The  clinics  should  be  organized  only  with  the  close  cooperation  of 
county  medical  societies,  health  officers,  and  local  social  workers  and  social  service  organiza- 
tions. There  should  be  advance  publicity  throiigh  these  groups  and  through  local  newspapers. 
Localities  shoiild  be  picked  because  of  their  accessibility.  Clinics  could  well  serve  groups  of 
counties  rather  than  individual  counties. 

Structure.  Itinerant  clinics  held  at  regular  intervals,  each  institution  for  instance 
holding  perhaps  four  a year  in  their  own  districts  coxild  bo  made  available.  They  should  be  start- 
ed on  a small  scale  and  carefully  built  up.  It  was  recommended  that  complete  histories  be  sec- 
ured before  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  clinic.  This  history  should  include  intelligence  test, 
mental  and  psychiatric  history,  social  history  and  medical  record.  Provision  is  made  for  pre- 
ventive service  and  early  detection  and  treatment. 


ventive  service  and  early  detection  and  treatment  In  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  Public 
'Velfare  Commission  for  a State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


^^^Dr.  Edouard  Toulouse,  Medical  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Hospital  of  Paris;  Head  of  the 

Center  of  Treatment  of  Mental  cases  of  the  Seine;  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Psychiatry  and 
of  Mental  Treatment  and  founder  of  the  Ligue  d’hyglene  mentale;  First  International  Congress 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  Yol,  1.  page  297. 

(2) 

C.  Macfle  Campbell,  M.D. , Director,  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  First  International  Con- 
gress on  Mental  Hygiene.  Yol.  1,  page  354. 
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CoBt»  Conducted  as  extra-mural  service  of  the  state  hospitals  by  the  staff,  the  expense 
would  be  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  value  of  the  service  in  terms  of  prevention  and  of 
early  diagnosis  with  recommendations  for  proper  treatment.  It  was  conceded  that  there  would  be 
some  small  expense  to  the  clinics. 

What  they  shall  not  be.  Uerely  individual  consultations  with  private  physician®,  the  sup- 
erintendents of  the  institutions  being  subject  to  call  wherever  and  whenever  a physician  or  court 
might  request  his  service. 

Records.  The  matter  of  record  keeping  is  an  InqportaiLt  matter. 

The  status  of  such  clinics  in  a consultation  and  advisory  capacity  forecasts  the  need  of 
follow-up  service  on  the  part  of  local  interested  groups.  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  local  med- 
ical association,  of  the  patient's  private  physician,  or  the  county  health  officer  end  the  so- 
cial service  group  were  therefore  emphasized  as  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  success  of 
such  service. 

Hospital  Departments  of  Social  Service.  None  of  the  Kansas  hospitals  have  social  sesnriee 
departments  or  even  a psychiatric  social  worker  in  connection  with  the  institutions.  Sr.  Alvin 
T.  Mathers,  Director  of  the  Manitoba  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  describes  the  need 
for  such  service: 

"We  know  that  modem  ideas  of  investigation  and  treatment  Include  not  only  the 
provision  of  material  care  and  c<»nfort,  not  only  the  careful  end  thoughtful  overhaul- 
ing of  each  patient,  but  also  a reaching  out  into  the  world  whence  the  patient  came, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  through  what  fault  of  individual  or  society  we  find  our 
patients  as  they  are.  The  four  walls  of  a hospital  do  not  or  must  not  limit  its  ac- 
tivities. Between  the  hospital  and  its  community,  that  shuttle,  social  service,  must 
constantly  work  back  and  forth.  The  hospital,  and  preeminently  the  psychopathic  hos- 
pital, is  the  vital  canter  of  a circle,  tHa  circumference  of  which  is  coterminous 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  eomotunlty  itself. 

The  superintendents  of  the  four  State  hospitals  in  Kansas,  Topeka  State  Hospital,  Osawatomie 
State  Hospital,  State  Hospital  for  Spllepties,  Parsons;  and  Lamed  State  Hospital  are  agreed  upon 
the  need  for  such  a department  in  connection  with  each  institution.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  F.  A. 
Carmichael,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Osawatomie: 

"Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  in  the  care  of  mental  cases  feel  that  a marked  for- 
ward step  could  be  effected  by  the  institution  of  an  adequate  social  servloe  program. 

It  is  iu>t  alone  necessary  that  we  know  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  of  the  individual 
coming  to  ns  for  care  but  we  should  also  know  the  environmental  situations,  social  or 
economic  stresses,  familiar  environment,  social  and  eccnoBilc  adaptation  and  the  numerous 
ether  factors  that  have  an  inq)ortant  bearing  on  his  psychosis.  This  data  can  not  be 
secured  from  relatives.  Experience  over  a number  of  years  in  attempting  to  get  satis- 
factory information  along  these  lines  has  been  utterly  disappointing.  If  we  are  to  put 
forth  our  very  best  efforts  and  secure  the  beat  results  in  the  treatment  of  these  oon- 


^^^Dr.  Alvin  T.  Mathers,  Director  of  the  Manitoba  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Tol.  1,  page  373. 
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dltioBS,  If  we  are  to  restore  to  useful  eltizanship  a greater  uustber  of  these  unfor- 
tunates that  eome  under  our  care  it  is  highly  essential  that  ooUateral  data  such  as 
the  social  worker  can  isoblllze  and  evaluate  and  Intelligently  present  is  a highly 
necessary  adjunct." 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  present  system  of  sending  out  ciuestlonnalres  for  information  is 
a definite  handicap  to  the  procedure  of  the  institutions.  In  few  instances,  are  complete  and 
adequate  replies  returned.  For  the  most  part,  the  family,  the  friend  or  the  Judge  does  not  see 
the  significance  of  the  questions  in  understanding  the  case.  Many  of  the  questions  are  personal 
and  intimate  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  get  answers.  The  hospitals  need  provision  for 
thorough  investigation  of  the  social,  medical  and  mental  histories  of  the  oases  upon  conmitment 
as  a basis  for  prescribing  treatment. 

The  need  for  investigation  before  paroling  a patient.  At  the  present  time  the  matter  of 
paroling  a patient  is  merely  a matter  of  spsciilation,  whereas  it  should  be  a matter  of  carefully 
planned  and  continued  service  until  the  patient  is  reasonably  understood  end  reestablished  in 
his  home  environment.  Many  patients  are  not  paroled  because  this  service  is  not  available. 

Many  other  patients  are  wrongfully  paroled  because  the  guess  about  the  environmental  factor  is 
wrong.  Herein  lies  the  second  great  need  for  social  service. 

The  need  for  intelligent  objective  Investigation.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  capable  of 
resuming  his  civil  and  property  rights,  he  should  bo  F®rmitted  to  resume  them. 

Educational  and  Advisory  Service  to  Families.  A social  worker  is  needed  at  each  institu- 
tion to  advise  families  who  are  eager  to  treat  the  patients  paroled  back  to  them  and  who  are 
needing  advice  and  consultation  in  order  to  do  so  successfully. 

of  set-up  to  carry  out  these  needs.  Three  plans  are  suggested; 

1.  Part  time  worker  in  each  Institution. 

2.  Full  time  trained  worker  as  part  of  the  staff  of  each  institution. 

3.  A state  department  of  public  welfare  to  furnish  workers  for  all  institutions. 

The  second  plan  is  unanimously  accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  Institution  could 
keep  a full  time  trained  worker  busy  every  minute  making  Investigations  both  of  committed  pa- 
tients and  of  those  ready  for  parole,  as  well  as  giving  consultation  service  to  the  parole. 

Pert  of  the  invest Isatlon  would  include  Investigating  the  property  status  of  patients  and 
seeing  that  reports  were  made  a part  of  each  record.  It  hae  been  proved  that  a worker  woxild 
more  than  pay  for  herself  by  the  return  in  payments  that  would  come  to  the  Institution  from  the 
disclosure  of  such  Information. 

Occupational  and  Recreational  Therapy.  It  is  aald  that  any  mental  hospital  worthy  tha 
name  must  have  as  part  of  its  therapeutic  equipment,  a well  equipped  and  well  staffed  depart- 
ment of  ocoupational  therapy.  Yet  the  State  of  Kansas  furnishes  neither  trained  staff  or 
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equipment  that  could  be  called  occupational  therapy  to  any  of  ita  hospitals,  A meagar  approach 
to  it  is  foTind,  A davelopinent  in  one  hospital  In  dramatics  is  evidence  of  tne  value  and 
effectiveness  of  a recreational  program. 

These  two  phases  of  treatment,  especially  .occupational  therapy  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  industrial! siii  or  detail  duty.  They  mtist  be  considered  as  therapeutic 
measures  purely  as  medicine,  rest,  and  other  treatment  are  considered  therapeutic.  They  are 
given  to  wake  up  a preeoox,  to  stimulate  interest.  The  value  of  treatment  is  entirely  lost  by 
making  it  self-supporting  and  self-sustaining.  Then  It  becomes  toll  and  work  instead  of  a 
therapeutic  measure.  The  state  hospitals  at  this  time  are  poorly  equipped  If  at  all  for  occupa- 
tional and  recreational  therapy.  The  plan  of  industrialism  is  used  in  every  institution  to  a 
practical  maximum.  One  of  the  difficulties  about  an  occupational  therapy  department  is  that 
when  provision  is  made,  the  question  inmedlately  is  put,  "Is  it  self-supporting?**  Usually 
coercion  to  make  it  self-supporting  through  the  sale  of  products  follows,  whereas  it  should  be 
understood  that  patients  needing  occupational  therapy  as  a form  of  treatment  are  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  are  not  able  to  produce  salable  products.  Materials  shoxild  be  furnished  the  same 
as  medicine,  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy  are.  The  effectiveness  with  which  the  treatment  is 
administered  depends  upon  the  capability  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  A ward  attendant 
for  instance,  is  not  qualified  and  not  capable  of  conducting  a department  as  a part  of  her  task 
as  ward  attendant. 

Recreational  therapy  is  carried  on  in  all  the  institutions  to  some  extent*  In  no  insti- 
tution is  it  under  trained  leadership.  The  emphasis  on  various  types  of  recreation  depends 
upon  the  talent  that  happens  to  appear  at  the  institutions. 

For  example,  one  hospital  employed  for  some  purpose  a man  who  happened  to  be  particularly 
Interested  in  theatricals.  He  asked  permission  to  work  up  a theatrical  among  the  group  at  the 
institution  and  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  try  to  use  the  patients  themselves  as  actors. 
Four  such  theatricals  have  been  given  in  the  past  year.  It  is  remarkable  what  talent  was 
developed  among  the  patients  and  how  the  performances  stimulated  interest.  Such  events  re- 
quired the  participants  to  memorize,  to  act,  and  to  interpret. 

Similar  Interest  proved  to  be  aroused  through  various  types  of  athletics  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  games.  Another  hospital  employed  a man  who  organized  such  games  as  baseball,  volley 
ball,  medicine  ball  and  the  like  on  a small  scale  outside  of  his  regular  duties.  To  recognize 
these  activities  as  types  of  therapy  and  supplemental  treatment  is  important.  Likewise  is  it 
important  that  they  be  developed  under  capable  trained  persona  with  proper  personality  for  hand- 
ling the  mentally  ill. 
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The  Senile  Insane  at  Poor  Farms.  The  study  of  Poor  Farms  in  Kansas  by  Mrs.  Pearl  Clark 


glres  available  figures  on  Increase  and  deeraass  of  the  number  of  senile  Insane  In  the  l^sas 
Institutions. Increases  of  commitment  to  the  state  hospitals  in  some  counties  show  a gen- 
eral tendency  to  transfer  the  burden  of  cost  of* these  public  charges  to  the  state  by  commit- 
ting them  to  the  hospitals. 

The  Superintendents  agree  that  the  poor  farm  is  not  the  place  for  the  senile  insane.  While 
such  folks  are  harmless,  they  need  custodial  care.  This  care  is  better  given  in  the  state 
hospitals  and  this  class  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  population  of  the  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  These  cases  are  wholly  custodial.  A subsequent  problem  arises  as  to  whether  the 
•counties  shall  share  cost  of  maintenance  and  care. 

The  ultimate  question  is,  how  do  we  measure  the  success  of  hospitals  for  mental  disorders? 
leoordlng  to  Dr.  William  L.  Russell: 

"The  sum  of  its  (a  hospital  for  mental  disorders)  successes  with 
individual  patients  constitutes  its  principal  service  to  the  eoioBunlty. 

Other  services  it  may  and  should  render,  in  the  way  of  education,  preven- 
tion, and  scientific  research,  but  its  immediate  value  must  be  reckoned 
in  terms  of  what  it  accomplishes  for  the  iudivldxial  patient.'^' 

A public  welfare  department  Interested  in  this  measure  of  success  can  go  far  to  revolu- 
tinize  methods  and  progress  in  Kansas.  It  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  come  into  an  era  of  pre- 
ventive work.  It  will  require  no  increase  in  funds,  we  are  told  by  some  of  the  superintendents, 
only  the  employment  of  qualified  workers  and  the  re-allocation  of  budgetary  allowances. 

Personnel.  Qualifications,  training  and  salaries  compered  with  standards  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  follow: 


Hand  Book  of  Kansas  Social  Resources,  Health,  Education  and  Social  Welfare,  p.  122. 

( 2 ) 

Dr.  William  L.  Russell,  General  Psychiatric  Director,  The  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene.  7ol.  1,  page  614. 
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Persoundl  Surrey  of  THE  lARNES  STATE  HOSPITAL,  l«nied,  Kansas. 

Comparison  of  Salary,  Quallfleations  and  Dutieo  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Konsos 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

No  qualifications 

Specifications  of 

Specifications  of 

Kans  * 

Wis. 

111. 

speelfied  hy  law. 

classified  service. 

{Classified  service* 

Present  incumbent 

Superln- 

$300. 

$333., 

$4,200 

Degrees,  U.D.,  D.D.S. 

U.D.  with  special 

Exempt 

Board 

3ivil 

Civil 

tendent. 

and 

400. 

to 

training  in  psyehia* 

of 

3er- 

Ser- 

roainte- 

$5,000 

try  or  other  work  re- 

Admin* 

irice* 

vice* 

nance* 

a yr* 

lated  to  mental  dis  - 
eases; extensive  ex- 
pierence,  preferably 
in  connection  with  a 
similar  institution; 
wide  knowledge  of 
medicine;  surgery,  anc 
psychiatry;  familiar- 
ity v/ith  modem  methoc 
of  institutional  man- 
agement; admirdstra- 
tive  ability;,  tact; 
judgment;  health. 

Duties:  Head  of  medical 

Duties:  Administrat- 

staff;  general  adminis- 

ive  and  medical  res- 

tratlon  and  superrieion 

ponslbllity  for 

of  institution* 

hospital. 

Aseistant 

$200. 

$225. 

$175. 

li.D. , 7 yrs.  administra- 

U.D.  with  special 

Minimum  age  25;  grad- 

Supt* 

Civil 

Civil 

Superin- 

and 

300.-^ 

275. 

tire  experience  in  elmi- 

training  in  psyohin- 

uate  of  class  A , 

Ser- 

Ser- 

t endent . 

jnainte- 

and 

lor  institutions. 

try  or  other  work  re- 

Medical  College;  lie- 

vice* 

vice 

nance* 

maint  e- 

lated  to  mental  dis- 

ensed  to  practice 

nance* 

eases;  2 yrs.  quail- 

medicine  in  Illinois; 

fying  experience; 

demonstrated  adsiinla* 

familiarity  with 

trative  abilitjr;  at 

hospital  management; 

least  5 yrs.  exper- 

supervisory  ability; 

ience  in  State  Welfare 

tact;  judgment; 
health. 

Institution  work. 

Duties!  Assistant  super- 

Duties!  Assist  the 

Duties:  Has  charge  of 

intendent  and  act  ae  phy 

superintendent  in 

medical  depeurtment  of 

sician  for  male  wards. 

supervision  of  medic- 

state  hospital  or 

al  care  and  treatment 

colony;  assists  in 

of  patients  and  emplo- 

training  physicians. 

yeea* 

assistant  physicians, 
medical  internes, 
nurses  and  social 
service  workers,  as- 
sists in  dispensary 
service  and  after 
care  work;  in  charge 

of-  institution  during 
absence  df  managing 

officer. 

Physician 

$166.66 

$1V5., 

$170. 

U.  D. , Loyola  Unirersi- 

M.D.  from  a medical 

1 — Minimum  age  25; 

Supt* 

Civil 

Civil 

and 

250. 

200. 

ty,  Chicago;  previous 

school  of  recognized 

licensed  to  practice 

Ser- 

Ser- 

maint  e- 

and 

experience  16  months  in 

standing;  state  lie- 

medicine  in  Illinois; 

vice* 

vice* 

nance* 

maint e- 

State  Hospital  at 

ense;  extensive  quali 

experience  in  work 

nance* 

Spstrta,  Wisconsin;  5 yr< 

fying  experience; 

with  the  insane. 

in  Venereal  Disease 

knowledge  of  modem 

Clinic  in  Chicago. 

methods  of  caring  for 

Duties:  Has  charge  of 

institutional  patients 

professioiuLl  work  on 

tact;  judgment;  good 

acute  service  or  cue- 

physical  condition. 

todial  service  of  la* 
etitution;  assists  In 

Duties:  Medical  service 

Duties:  Medical 

training  assistant 

for  the  inmates. 

treatment  of  inmates* 

physicians,  medical 
internes,  and  nurses; 
assists  in  laboratory 
psychological  social 
service  and  occupa- 
tional work. 

2—  Minimum  age  21; 
graduate  of  class  A 
^edical  College;  lic- 
ensed to  practice  medi 
cine  in  Illinois;  ex- 

1 

'Ompensat: 

on  in  k 

nd  in  ad 

lition  to  salary* 

perienee  with  the  in- 
sane or  feehle-minded 

desirable. 

Duties:  Studies  and 
cares  for  patients  on 
acute  service  or  state 
hospitcLl  or  colony, 
with  charge  of  work  or 
custodial  service  and 

• 
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subject  to  such  other 
duties  as  laay  be  dir- 
ected* 

V«raoim«l  Surray  of.THB  LtnaS  SlUta  RMmil.,  Uraed,  Kansu. 

^oapsrisoB  sf  Jslary,  ftuslifiestlou  maA  Dirtlss  »ith  those  of  WiaoonslB  end  Illinois. 


iTesition 

Hlery 

Trainins,  S^erionee  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

\ ' ' ' 

Kuaas 

•iseoBSln 

' Illinois 

Kaaoee 

*is. 

ni. 

No  qualifications 
speoified  by  law. 

Speoifications  of 
.elusified  serviee. 

Specifications  of 
e’essified  service. 

Kans. 

Wis. 

111. 

thresent  Incunbenl 

SaperslBors 

(2) 

$80. 

$100., 

125. 

♦75. 

1—7  yrs.  experience  ai 

High  school  training 

Supervlsine  Nurse  - 

Supt. 

Civil 

90. 

and 

mlnte- 

nance. 

89. 

and 

■ainte- 

nanoe. 

hospital  attendant. 

2 — 14  yrs.  experience 
in  general  ixetitution 
al  work. 

5 yrs.  qualifying  expar> 
lenee;  ability  to  under 
stand  and  manage  em- 
ployees and  inmates; 
finmus;  tact;  good 
physical  condition. 

minimum  age  23;  good 
■physical  condition; 
vision  and  hearing; 
registration. 

Ser- 

vice. 

Ser- 

vice, 

Dutiesi  1— ♦uperriaion 
of  all  male  wards. 

2— Superrision  of 
women’s  cottages;  char- 
Ks  of  onsrating  rooo. 

Duties!  Supervision  of 
attendants  and  order- 
lice;  iBSpsctions] 
related  work. 

Duties!  Has  charge  and 
supervision  of sards 
for  sick  and  infirm; 
under  direction  of 
chief  nurse. 

ikttsndajrts 

(40) 

$45. 

SO. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

$50. 

75. 

♦so. 

M. 

and 

DBinte- 

Bsnee. 

dwerage  amoant  of 
previous  experienee 
2 yrs. 

Kl.seiitary  sohool  edu- 
cation; ability  to 
understand  and  follow 
directions;  tact; 
patience;  courtesy; 
cheerfulness;  high 
moral  standards; 
strength;  health. 

Minimum  age  18  for  tho- 
se who  guarantee  to 
enter  the  training 
school  for  nurses-21 
yrs.  for  all  others; 
good  physical  condi- 
tion; graduation  from 
grammar  sohool  or 
equivalent. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Duties!  General  ward 
vork. 

' Duties!  Assist  in 
care  of  inmates  and 
patients  by  perform- 
ing tasks  not  calling 
for  professional 
training. 

Dut,l68t  Under  diree- 
tiott  cares  for  patienti 
in  ^ate  Hospitals  and 
other  institutions  and 
looks  after  the  physi- 
cal condition  of 
patients  andvards. 

listroB 

$ts. 

and 

■alnte- 

nance. 

♦t5. 

100. 

♦60. 

T5* 

ard 

27*  ^ 0v 

nance. 

2 yrs.  high  tchooli 
no  preTioue  ej^erlence. 

High  school  education 
desirable;  3 yrs.  quail 
’ fying  experience;  pro- 
ficiency in  housework; 
tact;  cleanliness; 
kind  disposition;  firm- 
ness; health. 

Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition, 
Tlelon  and  hearing;  at 
least  2 yrs.  high 
sohool  or  equivalent ; 
experienee  in  managing 
a household. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Eer- 

Tiee, 

Duties!  Oeneral  super- 
vision of  kitchens, 
dining  room,  laundry 
milk  room  and  employeei 
living  (tuarters. 

Duties!  Responsibility 
for  certain  donestlo 
affairs  of  an  institu- 
tion and  assist  in  car- 
ing for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  patients 
and  employees. 

Duties  Supervises  honsi 
officers  and  inmates. 

Steward 

$125. 

and 

Mdnte- 

nance. 

♦150.. 

250.-^ 

♦lOO. 

175. 

and 

oainte- 

nanee. 

College  eduoatioB;  30 
yrs.  clerical  exper- 
ience. 

High  sohool  training 
and  additional  train- 
ing in  accounting  and 
business  methods;  4 yrs 
eipsrlenoc;  ability; 
Judgment;  reliability; 
health. 

Business  Administrator 
minimum  age  28;  A.  B. 
from  a college  or 
university;  thorough 
knowledge  of  modem 
administrative  methods 
at  least  3 yrs.  exper- 
ience as  an  executive 
In  an  Institution  or 
business;  ability  to 
give  courses  in  theory 
and  practice  of  public 
administration;  pre- 
vious experience  on, 
or  contact  with  medical 
or  university  staff. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

^Com 

ensation 

Lb  kind 

Ln  addit: 

Duties!  Purchasing; 
selling;  custodian  of 
all  state  property  at 
institution. 

cei.  to  salary. 

Duties!  Jhisinesa 
management  of  institu- 
tion. 

Dutieat  Has  charge  of 
office  management  and 
operation;  prepares 
budgetBf  supenrlsee 
purchases  and  supplies^ 
arranges  employment; 
is  custodian  of  all 
properties  and  recordsi, 
editorial  superrlsor 
of  reports  and  publi- 
eationSf  public  rela- 
tions. ; 

’ 
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P»rionn»l  Purvey  of  THI  UBBED  STATK  HOSPITAL,  Lamud,  EAiu&a* 

Ponporieon  of  Salary,  ^Ufications  and  Dutlea  with  thoao  of  Ifisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salarr 

. enrt  

1 Ama 

ilatad 

iiL 

ECansas 

Viaconsln 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Wis. 

m. 

■0  quaJ.lfleationa 

Speslflcatlons  of 

Specifications  of 

Kans. 

■is. 

111. 

fPe'fin?'?  1?Y  

elaaaified  serriee. 

classified  aarriee. 

Present  Incumbent 

'technician 

$100. 

*125. 

Ph.C.  and  B.A.,  Onl- 

High  school  training 

8ttpt* 

Civil 

and 

15C. 

verelty  of  Uoatana; 

'ollewed  by  special  trai 

I 

Ser- 

mainte- 

special  course  In  labc 

Ing  in  x-ray  methods; 

Tice. 

nance* 

ratory  training  and 

4 yrs.  qualifying  exper 

x-ray  at  Euanual  Hob- 

lence;  thorough  know- 

pltalf  Portland,  Ore., 

ledge  of  methods  and 

4 yrs.  experience. 

equipment  for  applying 
x*ray  and  other  thera- 
peutic treatments)  tact 
judgment)  health* 

i 

Dutieet  Laboratory  and 

Dutiesi  operate  x- 

x-ray  duties;  drug 

ray  machine  and  adraini- 

room;  theraputic 

ster  allied  therapeutic 

Dentist 

$40.  and 

*175. 

O.D.S.,  Ohio  College 

I)*D*S«,  State  license) 

Supt* 

Civil 

1 meal  a 

250. 

of  Dental  Surgery; 

1 yr.  experlenea;  tact; 

Ser- 

day. 

(full 

32  yrs.  practice. 

Judgment;  good  phyaleal 

vice* 

(part 

time) 

condition. 

time) 

Xhrtlcat  4 hours  ser- 

Duties  1 General  dental 

Tice  oer  week. 

service* 

Clark 

$100. 

*125. 

*125. 

High  school  training; 

High  school  training 

Uininum  age  25;  good 

Supt. 

Civil 

Civil 

and 

200. 

275. 

20  yrs.  experience. 

and  2 yrs.  additional 

physical  condition, 

Sei^ 

8er- 

mainte* 

and 

training  in  commerce 

vision  and  hearing; 

vice. 

vice. 

nance* 

mainte- 

and  accounting)  familia 

high  school  education; 

nance* 

rity  with  modem  book- 

business  administrative 

keeping  systems;  abil- 

ability;  thorough  know- 

ity;  neatness;  accuracy 

ledge  of  clerical  work 

Judgment ; health. 

of  all  kinds  including 
bookkeeping  also  tho- 
rough knowledge  of 
modem  office  methods. 

Dtttlsai  Ceneral  cler- 

Duties!  Under  super- 

Dutieas  Supervision  of 

lesl  and  bookkeeping. 

Tlsion  to  keep  set  of 

institution  clerks. 

books  or  msilntain  the 

stenographers,  store* 

accounting  records  of 

keeper,  and  other 

the  institution. 

employees  assisting  in 
the  institution  office 
work;  charge  of  all 
records  and  reports  and 
reeponsibility  for  the- 
ir proper  and  safe 

Stenographer 

*60. 

*75. 

*55. 

College  education;  2 

High  school  training; 

UinimujD  age  * female-- 

Supt. 

Clvl] 

Civil 

itTid 

100. 

80. 

yre.  clerloal  ezper- 

ability  to  take  dicta- 

18;  male— 21;  good 

Ser- 

Ser- 

mainte* 

and 

lenee. 

tion  at  80  words  a 

physical  condition, 

vice, 

vice* 

nance* 

mainte- 

minute  end  transcribe 

Tlsion  and  hearing;  2 

nance* 

accurately;  neatness; 

yrs.  high  school  aduea- 

good  phyeloal  condl- 

tion  or  equivalent. 

tion. 

Dutiest  Takes  dictatioz 

Duties  1 (General 

Dutiesi  General 

from  80*100  words  per 

stenographic  work. 

clerical  and  steno- 

minute;  rapid  and  accu- 

graphic  work. 

rate  transcription  on 
typewriter  of  stenogra- 
phic notes;  doee 
clerical  work  under 
supervision;  knowledge 

Cooks  (5) 

*50. 

*75. 

First 

High  Bohool  aducatlon 

Elementary  school  adu- 

^nioium  age  25;  good 

Supt* 

Civil 

®ivil 

60*  and 

100. 

cook— 

3, 

oat ion;  2 yrs.  exper- 

physical  condition. 

Ser- 

Ser* 

mainte* 

*85. 

Grade  aehoel— -2. 

iance  preparing  and 

vision  and  hearing; 

vice* 

vice 

nance* 

110.  ani 

serring  food  on  a 

grammar  school  educa- 

mainte* 

large  scale;  eleanli- 

tion;  1 yr  experience 

nance* 

nsse;  good  physical 

ae  assistant  cook  in  a 

Second 

condition. 

state  institution; 

cook— 

Dutiesi  lender  direc- 

thorough  physical  exam 

*50. 

ination  by  physician* 

75.  1 

tion  to  prepare  and 

Duties!  Prepares  and 

mainte 

cook  on  a large  scale* 

cooks  foods  and  super* 

nance* 
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vises  assistant  cooks* 
Assistant  Cook  same 
except  minimum  age  21, 
and  requires  only  6 mo. 
training* 

Duties;  Preparation  an< 
cooking  of  food,  head 
cook  supervisiag* 

^ HrsoaMl  Ita^y  af  TfS  4001  IHSUa,  Topeka,  Kansas, 

•a^artson  of  Saterjr,  QuiUflentlaaa,  and  IKikiae  with  those  of  Wis  conaln  and  Illlaola, 


na«U  lags 


Sa^rtn- 

tandant 


,8»T«IT 


IS33.33 

aaals, 

lodging, 

laundry. 


isalstant 

Suparla- 

tsndsnt. 


UO8.33 

aaals, 

Lodging 

Laundry 


Chief 

Clerk 


Purchasinf 
Igant  and 
Stauard. 


Via. 


$333. 

400. 


m 


$183.33 


$225., 

300. 


$175. 

275. 

and 

malnid 

nance* 


$150. 

200. 


$200 


$150.. 

250.' 


$125. 

275. 
and 
andnieJ 
nance 


Training,  jki^erianee  and  Duties 


■a  qualifications 

$y  in 


Present  incuid>ant 

I.D.,  1 yr.  laboratory 
and  poet  graduate  vork 
in  Tiannai  15  yrs. 
Superintendent  of 
Parsons  State  Hospit- 
al) 8 yrs.  pathologist 
and  assistant  phyal- 
oian  in  other  stats 
institutions. 


~'KJ*onsin 

$pseiflcatlona  of 
ilaaoifiad  sanrLce 


Duties I Ssnaral  su- 
parrlsion  of  institu- 
tion, appointment  of 
all  employees  and 
offloars. 


Ph.G.,  U.D.,  U.C.,  2 
yrs.  post-graduate 
work  in  Serraaay  and 
Austria.  Assistant 
physician  6 yrs.  in 
state  institutions, 

4 yrs.  T.  B.  work  in 
Wisconsin  and 
Ulzmssota. 


Duties  I Charge  of  mail 
and  receiTlng  ward. 
Acting  superintendent 
in  abssnoa  of  superin- 
tendent. 


Business  college)  some 
training  ability;  35 
years  clerical  work. 


$125. 

275. 

and 

malnte- 


Bualnsss  college)  sosia 
training  and  ability) 
20  yrs.  experience. 


Oai  lenaatlen  Im  kiw  in  addlllen  to  salary. 


Illinois 

Bpsolfioatlons  of 
elaeaifled  serrioa 


li.D.,  with  special 
training  la  psychiatry 
State  praotltlenara' 
liosnaa)  sxtensirs 
experisncs  of  similar 
institutions)  reoog- 
uixad  medioal  skill 
and  ability)  wide 
knowledge  at  medicine, 
surgery  and  psychiatry 
and  of  modem  Institu- 
tional practices  ad- 
mlnistratlTS  ability) 
tact)  Judgment)  health 

Sutlssi  Supervision 
of  rseelTlng,  classi- 
fying and  treatment  of 
patients,  general  su- 
perrislon  over  em- 
ployees, buildings, 
aquipmsnt  and  grounds, 
prescription  of  treat- 
ment of  natients. 

M.D.  with  speoial 
-training  in  psychiatry 
State  license  to  prac- 
tice) at  least  2 yrs. 
experience  of  such 
character  ns  to  prove 
professional  skill 
and  abikdty)  familiar- 
ity with  hospital  mans 
gement ; supsrvi 3 ory 
ability)  good  address) 
tact ; Judgment ; health. 

Duties  I Inspection  of 
wards  and  buildings) 
supervision  of  staff 
and  other  employses) 
prescription  of  prop- 
er occupation  for 
patients)  assume 
charge  la  absence  of 
superintendent , re- 
cords, reports.  

High  school  graduate 
at  least  5 yrs.  office 
experience)  1 yr  of 
college  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  1 yr.  of  ex- 
perience up  to  4 yrs 
but  at  least  1 yr. 
experience  in  modem 
office  methods)  pro- 
ficiency in  ®nglieh 
uid  mathematics) 
clerical  aptitude) 
cental  alertness) 
cbllity)  personality) 
Health. 

Ihttiesi  Under  direc- 
tions to  havs  euper- 
rlalon  over  clerical 
or  stenographic  work 
of  an  organization 
onit. 


Xxampt 


liinimum  age  25)  graduate 
of  class  A Uedical  College 
licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  Illinois)  demon- 
strated administrative 
ability)  at  least  5 yrs. 
experience  in  State  Wel- 
fare institution  work. 

Duties  I Has  charge  of 
medical  department  of 
state  hospital  or  colony) 
assists  in  training 
physicians;  assistant 
physicians)  nurses,  and 
social  service  workers; 
assists  in  dispensary 
service  and  aftercare 
ork;  in  charge  of  insti- 
tution during  absence  of 
the  managing  officer. 


Minimum  age  25;  good 
physical  condition,  vis- 
ion and  hearing;  at  least 
high  school  education; 
business  administrative 
ability)  thorough  and 
detailed  kno.;ledge  of 
clerical  work  of  all  klndi 
including  bookkeeping  also 
thorough  knowledge  of 
modem  office  methods. 

Duties)  Supervision  of 
institution  clerks, 
stenographers,  storekeep- 
, and  other  employees 
assisting  in  the  institu- 
tion office  work)  charge 
of  all  records  and  report^ 
and  responsibility  for 
their  proper  preparation 
and  safe  keening. 


tlgh  school  plus  addi- 
tional training  in 
Looonntlng  and  buslnea^i 
asthods)  preferably 
graduation  from  a 
lehool  of  coznerce  and 
.ccountlng;  at  least 
1 yrs.  experlenoe; 
tnowledge  of  work  in- 
volved) familiarity 
vlth  accounting  and 
tost  system;  adminis- 
trative ability;  Judg- 
isnt)  reliability; 
lealth. 
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Business  Admlnistrat or  - 


Minimum  age  28;  A.B.  from 
a college  or  university; 
thorough  knowledge  of 
modem  administrative  met 
hods;  at  least  3 yrs.  ex- 
perience as  an  axecutive 
in  an  Institution  or  busi- 
ness; ability  to  give 
courses  in  theory  and 
practice  of  public  admini- 
stration, Previoua  exper- 
ience on,  or  cijjJjjct  with 
medical  or  university 
staff. 


Appointed  by 


Kane. 


Board 

of 

Admin 


Board 

of 

Admin, 


Supt. 


Eupt. 


Wis. 


GivU 

Ser- 

vice 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 


m. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil  Civil 
Eer-  Ser- 
vice. vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


i^rsonnal  Surrey  of  THI  STATE  HOSPITAL  POR  XHSAIdi  Topeka,  Eaaaae. 
Ce^parlcoB  of  Itelary,  QualifleatloBe,  a>d  IHrtlae  with  thoae  of  «la3oaeia  and  lUlnola. 


Pasiiian 


Saiarr 


KaMM 


«ie. 


m* 


^eaeni  lasaabeui 

0T5.  He  training)  T yra.  at 

100.  Eanaae  State  Heepitalj 

and  prerionaly  attendast 

nainte-jin  etate  hoapitala  in 
Xoa  and  HLoeeuri  for 
6 yre. 


lUuiaaa 

le  qoailifieatioaa 
epeeified  by  law. 


traiaiBP.  faperlenoe  and  Bntiee 
Wiaeenain 


Speoifloatiane  of 

elaaeifiad  eerrice. 


ilUaeis 


Speeifioatloaa  of 
elaeelfied  eerriae. 


Awnelated  hr 


Kaas. 


m. 


Uydro- 

tberapiat 


lss.00 

Male, 

Lodging, 

Laundry. 


$100. 

125. 


Dotieei  Sire  patient e 
hydrotherapy  hatha. 


Suparrieer 


lint  r on 


Stationery 

Engineer 


Aaalstant 

Engineer 


$80. 

100. 

Beale, 

lodging 

laundry. 


$150. 

175.-^ 


High  aohool  training 
foUewed  by  apeeial 
draining  in  hydro- 
tharapautie  nathoda. 
At  leant  2 yra.  pre- 
rione  experience) 
knowledge  of  nodem 
nethode  and  aqnipBent 
of  hydrotherapy  ra- 
Boureafulnaaa)  tact) 
Judgment)  health. 

Dutieei  Onder  eupar- 
riaion  to  parfom  re> 
eponalbla  work  in 
giving  hydrotharapent' 
letreatnentd. 


1. --  Nuraa'e  training 
in  atata  hoapitala. 

2. "0rada  aohool. 

3.  "Grade  aohool  and 
reglatared  nuraa. 

4.  — Grade  aohool  and 

Iaome  high  aohool. 
General  nureing  axper- 
ienoe. 


L— $50. 
:~$ioo. 
plue 
meala 
lodging 
laundry 


$ 75., 

100. 


$60. 

75. 

and 

maln- 

tena- 


$166. 

awala, 

lodgl^ 

laundry 


$200. 

250. 


$90. 

aaala, 

lodging 

laundry. 


ition 


$125. 

200. 


$90. 

175. 


in  kind  .a  addil  .on  to  aalary. 


Dutieei  Suparvialon 
of  nureee  and  patient a 


High  aohool  training 
and  graduate  froa 
nurae'a  training 
aohool)  proper  regla- 
tratlon  in  the  atate) 
at  leant  5 yra.  pro- 
fesaional  experience 
in  reaponaible  inntltU' 
tlonal  work)  2 yra.  in 
a aupervlaory  capaelty 
superrieery  ability) 
tact)  eleanlinaaei 
health. 

Dutieei  Suparvialon 
of  ataff  af  a ward  and 
general  inapeotlon. 


1 — Grade  eehool  teach- 
er. 

2~13  yra.  inatitution- 
al  work  as  matron. 


Dutleai 

1— Supervlsea  houae- 
eleanlng,  auperlntenda 

nuraea.  home. 

2—  Charge  of  all 
doaewtlo  departments, 
administration  of  all 
effloea  and  dormitor- 
lea,  bakery. 

College  training)  no 
degree. 


High  school  vocational 
training. 


lUnlBum  age  25)  eesBon 
school  eduoatloB)  exper- 
ience in  earing  far  the 
ineane)  thoreogh  knowled- 
ge of  the  principles  of 
hydrotherapy  and  Baasage) 
good  phyaieal  condition)  | 
normal  vision  end  hearing. 


Dutleai  Treats  patlenta 
by  hydro-therapy  and 

asage. 


Superviaing  Nurse  - 
MiniiauB  age  23)  good  phy- 
sical condition,  vision 
and  hearing)  registration. 


Supt 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Elementary  school 
training)  high  school 
I- training  desirable) 
at  least  3 yra.  exper- 
ience of  a qualifying 
eharacter)  recognised 
proficiency  in  general 
housework  and  practic- 
al nursing)  good  dia- 
positlon)  health. 


Dutleai  Has  charge  and 
supervision  of  wards  for 
sick  and  infirm)  under 
direction  of  chief  nurse. 

Ulnimum  age  25)  good  phy- 
sical condition,  vision 
and  hearing)  at  least  2 
yrs.  high  school  or  equlv) 
lent)  experience  in  mans' 
glng  a household. 


Dutleai  Responsiblllt 
for  domsstlo  affairs 
and  assist  Incarlng  foi 
comfort  of  patients 
end  emnloveea. 


]|DotleBi  Supervises  house 
officers  and  inmates. 


High  school  training) 
at  least  5 yrs.  exper- 
ienos)  thorough  know- 
ledge of  work)  ability 
health. 


Ulnimum  age  25)  good  phy- 
sical condition)  know- 
ledge and  experience  in 
I installation,  cperation 
and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment for  light,  heat  and 
power)  ability  to  handle 
men,  and  use  supplies 
economically. 

Dutieei  Has  complete 
charge  on  one  shift  of 
operation,  maintenance 
and  repair  of  stationary 
engines,  boilers,  elect- 
ric lighting  equipment 
and  heating  appllanoas  , 
for  a d apartment  or  Instl 
tntlon. 


High  school  training) 

3 yrs.  experienos) 
thorough  knowledge  of 
work)  ability)  health. 
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Supt 


ClvU 

Ser— 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Supt 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice 


Civil 

Sor- 


Bd. 

of 

Adm- 

in. 


Civil 

Ser- 

viee. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Bd. 

of 

Adra. 

in 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Personnol  Survey  of  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSAUE,  Topeke.,  Kansas. 
Comp€Lrison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  with  those  oi  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 


Posit inn 


Kans*  Wis. 


Salary 


111. 


Ksuisas 

No  quelificationa 
specified  by  law. 


Training Experience, and  PutiwA 


Pre 8 ent  incumbent 


Wisconsin 

Specificationa  of 
classified  ae^^rice. 


Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Appointed  by 


Kans 


Wis* 


ELI. 


Assistant 
Clerk  and 
Bookkeep* 
er( c ont 'd 


Physician 
(4) 


♦ 200. 

meals, 
lodging 
laundry 
3. 

$183.33 
meals, 
lodging 
laundry 
1. 


$175.^ 

250. 


$170. 

200. 

and 

maint( 

nance 


Dentist* 


$166.66 

meale, 

lodging, 

laundry. 


$42.50 

75.00 

meals 

lodging 

laundry, 

Average 

^51.80 

Mode 

55.00 


^Compeni 


( Ltion  in  :ind  in 


$175. 

250. 


$50.^ 

75. 


$175. 

200. 


$50. 

60. 

and 

mainte* 

nance. 


patients;  issues  passes 
and  information  to  visit 
ors;  has  charge  of  records 
of  prisoners,  genex'al 
clerical  duties  in  con- 
nection with  records  of 
patients  or  inmates. 


1. --University  i^dicol 
College,  Kansas  City 
Mo.;  5 yrs.  in  state 
and  private  hospitals; 
no  special  training  in 
psychiatry  or  social 
work. 

Duties I Care  of  pat- 
ient in  building; 
general  physician's 
duties* 

2*--U*D.,  Kansas  Oniv. 

1 yr.  experience;  4 mo 
mental  hospital,  St* 
Paul;  2 mo.  G.  Wilse 
Robinson  Sanitarium* 

Duties t General  care 
of  patients,  medical 
€uid  minor  psychiatric 
duties. 

3.--M.D*,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity; "Oman's  Med,  Col, 
Philadelphia;  12  yrs* 
experience;  industrial 
farm  work  in  Nebraska 
and  California* 

Duticsi  Charge  of 
cottage  service*  Gen- 
eral care  of  all  acute 
female  patients* 

4*— U.D.,  Northwestem 
University;  undergrad- 
uate training  in  psy- 
chiatry; post-graduate 
at  Cook  County  Hospital 
3 yrs.  experience* 

Dutiess  Medicine; 
surgery;  x-ray;  psych- 
iatry; diathermy; 
general  attendance* 


U.D.;  state  license* 
Extensive  experience 
knowledge  of  modem 
methods;  recognized 
skill  and  ability; 
tac.t;  judgment;  heal- 
th; examiimtion  and 
treatment  of  patients; 
research;  supervision 
of  nurses,  internes, 
orderlies  and  atten- 
dant 8 • 


D.D.S,,  University  of 
Denver;  2 yrs*  exper- 


Dutiest 

tistry* 


General  den- 


Good  health  and  charac' 
er;  average  experience 
7 yrs. 


duties  I Assist  in  car 
of  patients,  ward  work, 
dining  room,  kitchen, 
etc. 


idditioB  to  salary. 


L*--Minimum  age  25;  lic- 
snsed  to  practice  medicine 
Ln  Illinois;  experience 
Ln  work  with  the  insane, 

)utiesi  Has  charge  of 
profeseioual  work  on  acute 
service  or  custodial 
service  of  institution; 
tsslste  in  training  assist 
mt  physicians,  medical 
Internee,  and  nurses; 
Lssists  in  laboratory,  psy 
(hological,  social  service 
md  occupational  work. 

i*— Minimum  age  21;  gradu- 
ite  of  Class  A Medical 
/ollege;  licensed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  Illinois* 
Experience  with  the  insane 
ind  feeble  minded  desir- 
ible* 

lutieet  Studies  and  cares 
or  patients  on  acute 
service  of  state  hospital 
)r  colony,  with  charge  of 
york  on  custodial  service 
and  subject  to  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  directed 


9.D.S.,  State  License: 
at  least  1 yr*  exper- 
ience; pleasing  per- 
sonality; tact;  judg- 
sent;  health. 

Duties!  General  dent- 
istry. 


;tBlementary  school  trai 
aing;  ability  to  fol- 
low directions;  tact; 
cleanliness;  rolia- 
bility;  high  moral 
standards;  strength; 
:iealth. 


Supt 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice 


Civil 

Ser- 


Graduate  of  Class  A 
Dental  College;  license 
to  practice  dentistry  in 
Illinois. 

Duties!  Minimum  age  25; 
general  supervision  of  th4 
dental  work  in  an  insti- 
tution* 


Supt 


Minimum  age  18  for  those 
who  guarentee  to  enter 
the  training  school  for 
nurses  - 21  yrs  for  all 
others;  good  physical 
condition;  graduation 
from  grammar  school  or 
equivalent* 

Duties:  Under  direction 

cares  for  patients  in 


Supt 


e^tidsi  Assist  doctors 
md  nurses;  bathe. 

Teed  and  dress  patient^State  Hospitals  and  other 


ceep  order;  cleaning; 
ork  in  dining  room 
md  laundry. 
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institutione  and  looks 
after  the  physical  con 
dition  of  patients  and 
wards* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Ciril 

Ser- 


Perionnel  Survey  of  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANE,  Topeka,  Kanaae. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinoie 


Position 


Parchasin| 
Agent  and 
Steward, 
(cont'd) 


Steno- 

grapher 


Record 

Clerk 


Stenogra- 

Sher  4 
ookkeepei 


Assistant 
Clerk  and 
Bookkeep- 


Kane* 


♦75. 

meals 

lodging 

laundry 


♦ss. 

■sals 

lodging 

laundry 


Wls» 


$150. 

200. 


$125. 

175, 


♦so. 

meals, 

lodging, 

and 

laundry. 


♦75. 

meals, 

laundry, 

lodging 


111. 


♦55. 

80. 

and 

malnt  e- 
nance. 


♦75. 

125. 


♦lOO. 

125. 


$100.00 

166.66 


Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  law. 


Training.  Experience,  ani . 


Present  incumbent 

Dutiesi  SupsrTislon 
of  storeroom  and  sup- 
plies. 


Dutieei  Under  direc- 
tion to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  business 
management  of  a state 
institution  or  hospi- 
tal. 


Business  College;  5 yri 
experience;  some  train 
ing  and  ability. 


$75. 

100. 


♦es. 
110. 
and 
malnt e> 


Duties;  Stenographle 
and  clerical  work. 


Business  college; 
high  school;  some 
training  and  ability; 
15  yre.  experience. 


E 31gh  school  graduate; 
-dictation  100  words 
minute;  typing  45 
sards  a minute;  at 
least  3 yrs.  general 
clerloal  and  steno- 
graphic experience  or 
yrs.  college;  fami- 
larity  with  modem 
office  practices; 
proficiency  in  ®nglisl 
aptitude,  alertness; 
health. 

Dxities;  Under  dlroctl 
on  to  relieve  the  heai 
of  a department  of 
such  administrative 
office  detail., 


Business  college;  some 
training  and  experlenci 
of  two  years. 


Outlast  Stenographic 
vor^  and  keeping  books 


High  school;  some  tredn 
Ing  and  ability;  6 yrs 
experience. 


Wlaponsln 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Duties;  Has  charge  of 
office  management  and  oper- 
ation, prepares  budgets, 
supervises  purchases  and 
supplies;  Eurrtuiges  employ- 
ment; is  custodian  of  eQI 
properties  and  records, 
edltorlEO.  supervisor  of  re- 
ports and  publications, 
public  relations. 


Duties 


Illinois 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Hinimum  age-  female — 18; 
Bale — 21;  good  physical 
condition,  vision  and  hear 
ing;  2 yrs.  high  school  edu 
cation  or  equivalent. 


Duties;  TeOses  dictation 
I from  80-100  words  per 
minute;  rapid  and  accurate 
transcription  on  typewriter 
of  stenographic  notes;  does 
-Iclerieal  work  under  super- 
dvision;  knowledge  of 
filing. 


[quivalent  of  high 
ichool  training;  at 
Least  4 yrs.  exper- 
Lence  In  prison  admin- 
istration, preferably 
In  the  recording  de- 
partment; thorough 
tuowledge  of  local, 
state  imd  federal 
Laws,  rules  and  regu- 
Lations. 

lutles;  Under  super- 
vision to  be  responsi- 
ble for  receiving  and 
ilscharglng  Inmates 
tnd  keeping  records. 


Uinlnmm  age  21;  education 
quivalent  to  2 yrs.  high 
school,  some  office  exper- 
ience. 


hrtlest  General  clerical 
lutles  In  connection  with 
records  of  patients  or 
prisoners. 


Equivalent  of  high 
e lohool  education;  2 
nrs.  gensral  office 
sxperienoe  Including 
rtenography  or  2 yre 
latiefactory  college 
;rtd.ning;  knowledge  of 
Dodern  office  methods, 
practices  iuid  proced- 
ires;  able  to  keep  re- 
;orde  and  make  reports 
md  perform  other  re- 
lated work  as  required 

hrtles;  Under  super- 
rislon  to  do  stenogra- 
phic and  clerloal  work 
if  mors  than  average 
Ufflcultv. 


Equivalent  of  high 
school  training;  pro- 
ficiency in  spelling 
grammar  imd  punctua- 
tion; ability  to  take 
dictation  at  a rate 
of  80  words  a minute 
and  to  transcribe  It 
accurately  at  a reas- 
onable rate  of  speed; 
accuracy;  neatness; 
courtesy;  good  physiO' 
al  conditloa. 

Duties;  Under  immedi- 
ate supervision  to  do 
genei-al  clerical  and 
stenographic  work. 
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Uinlmum  age  20;  education 
equivalent  to  2 yrs.  high 
school;  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciplee  of  bookkeeping  and 
some  experience  in  office 
work;  skill  In  tsiklng 
dictation  Eind  transcrip- 
tion equivalent  of  Senior 
Department  Stenographer. 


Duties;  Handles  accounts 
Involving  some  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping;  takes  dic- 
tation and  transcribes 
notes  on  typewriter . 


Uinimum  e;ge  21;  good  phy- 
sical condition,  vision 
Euid  hearing.  At  least 
high  school  education; 
thorough  knowledge  of  dou- 
ble entry  bookkeeping  and 
various  kinds  of  record 
keeping;  at  least  1 yr.  ex 
perience  in  modern  office 
methods. 

Duties;  Under  chief  clerk 
keeps  accurate  accounts  of 
receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  institution,  also 
of  the  institution  popula- 
tion, compiles  reports, 
handles  valuables  of  the 


Kans. 


Bupt. 


Appointed  by 


Supti 


Supt. 


Supt, 


Wis. 


111. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 


Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Ci-vil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 


rarsonnel  SorTejr  of  THS  STATI  HOSPITAL  PCR  IHSAia,  Top«U,  KuiMt. 
CcBparlsoa  of  8«lary,  (|iwllfleatl«ns»  ud  Ovtiea  vlth  those  ef  Wieoonela  aod  Illinois. 


Pealiim 

Salary 

Training,  tsperlence  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

. 

Kaaaaa 

■iaconein  j 

Illinois 

lansas 

*is. 

m. 

He  fcalifleations 

Specifications  of 

Specific at ions  of 

Kans. 

Wis. 

111. 

speelfled  by  lav. 

classified  serrice 

classified  service 

rresent  ineumoent 

PlrOBB 

s-4«Cb 

<100.. 

ISia^ 

< 90. 

—grade  school  train- 

Xlesentary  school 

Ulnimum  age  21;  good 

Bd. 

Civil 

Civil 

$—  50. 

ISO. 

Lag. 

training;  1 yr.  paid 

physical  condition^  ex- 

of 

Ser- 

^er- 

rlas 

t— high  school  training 

sxperlence;  knovledgs 

perience  as  a firenan 

Admin 

vice. 

rice 

MalSt 

of  vork;  ability; 

leAgiae 

familiarity  of  opera- 

laasdry. 

tion  of  appliances; 
strength;  health. 

Duties!  Under  super- 

)utiest  Handles  a 

vision  to  fire  and 

stationary  boiler  and 

maintain  proper  steam 

equipment  ordinarily 

pressure  in  boilers 

attached  thereto}  helps 

for  heating  er  power 
purposes* 

engineer  on  repair  vork* 

Gufantex 

Its. 

Prsmll 

<80.00 

Grade  sebool  training. 

Elementary  school 

Blnimuni  age  31;  good 

Bd. 

Civil 

Civil 

■sals 

Ing 

141.66 

training;  at  least  5 

physical  condition;  ex- 

of 

Ser- 

>er- 

laundry 

Bate. 

yrs.  experience;  skill; 

perience  as  a fireman. 

Admin 

vice. 

Tice 

lodging 

ability;  hoalth. 

Duties!  Under  super- 

Dutiest  Handles  a sta- 

vision  to  do  general 

tionary  boiler  and  equip- 

carpentry  vork  of  any 

tsent  ordinarily  attached 

character. 

thereto;  helps  engineer 
on  repair  vork. 

Lenadry 

<40. 

<T5. 

<75. 

7— grade  school  train- 

Elementary  school 

linlmom  age  21;  good 

Bd. 

CiYil 

3ivil 

Staff 

90. 

100. 

100. 

ing 

training;  some  knov- 

physical  condition,  vis- 

of 

Ser- 

Ser- 

meals. 

and 

3— high  school  train- 

ledge  of  laundry 

ion  and  hearing}  thorough 

Admin 

vice*  , 

rice. 

lodgi^. 

saint e- 

ing* 

machines  and  applianeei 

cnovledge  of  modem 

lamdry. 

nanee* 

and  use  of  bleaches^ 

laundry  machinery  and 

Svarags 

soaps,  etc.  and  dry 

methods  and  fixtures,  in- 

lM.93. 

cleaning  methods; 

eluding  knovledgs  of 

health. 

water  and  cheBicals  used 
Ln  laundrying* 

Duties  t Supenrlslon 

Duties!  Under  euper- 

of  all  laundry  work 

vielon  to  vork  in  a 

lutlesi  Operates  laundry 

and  dry  claanlng  for 

state  or  Inetltutlon 

laahlnery  and  fixtures 

officers  and  inmates. 

laundry* 

of  Instltutione  in  dept, 
of  public  velfare;  super- 
rises  others  vho  might  be 
uslgned  to  his  depeut;- 
Dont;  has  general  charge 
md  responsibility  for 
Lhe  lauhdrv  machinerv. 

Sealng 

<45. 

<50., 

<50. 

^-grade  sebool  train- 

Elementary  school 

tfintmiim  age  21;  good 

Bd, 

Civil 

Civil 

Rood 

65. 

T5.^ 

75. 

Ing. 

training;  proven  abil- 

physical  condition,  vis- 

of 

Ser- 

Ser- 

Staff 

meals. 

and 

1— high  school  train- 

Lty  as  a seaistrees; 

Lon  and  hesring;  grammar 

Admin 

Tice* 

vice* 

laundry 

mainte- 

ing. 

■kill  la  cutting  and 

school  education;  exper- 

lodging 

nance* 

geving;  good  health 

Leace  and  ability  as  a 
leamstresB^ 

hitlvsi  Under  super- 
rleloa  to  do  ordinary 

hitiesi  Saving  for  an 

geving  and  mending. 

Lnatitution  and  direct- 
ing patients  and  Inmatee 
Ln  Bsving. 

Cooks 

<45. 

< 75., 

First 

10— grads  school  train 

-Klementary  sehool  trait 

S 

tinimuffl  age  25}  good  phy- 

Bd. 

Civil 

Civil 

SO. 

100. 

Cook— 

Lng. 

Lng;  at  least  3 yre. 

■leal  condition;  good 

of 

Ser- 

Ser- 

meals. 

<85. 

1 high  school  train- 

izperience  prspcurlng 

rislon  sad  hearing;  gram- 

Admin 

vice* 

vice. 

lodging. 

110.  t 

ing. 

ind  serving  food  on  a 

gar  eehool  education;  1 

laundry. 

mainte- 

Large  eeale;  oleanll- 

fr*  experience  as  assist* 

Average 

nance* 

less;  good  physical 

%jat  cook  in  a state  insti 

<53.50. 

Second 

:ondltlon. 

tution;  thorough  physic- 

Cook 

il  examination  by  phyei- 

<50. 

>ntiesi  Under  dirsctlos 

elan. 

75.  A 

mainte- 

to  prepare  food  on  a 
Large  eeale. 

Assistant  Cook  - setme 

nance* 

except  minimum  age  21; 
md  requires  only  6 mon* 
the  training* 

)utiest  ^reparation  and 
sooking  of  food,  head 
Book  superTieiJu;* 

Faker 

<85. 

<75. 

<70. 

Bleaentai*y  sehool  trai 

amnlmum  age  21;  good  phy- 

Id. 

3ivil 

Civil 

meals. 

135. 

100.  £ 

ing;  at  least  2 yrs. 

lical  condition^  rision 

»f 

Jerw 

Ser— 

lodging, 

mainte- 

experience;  thorough 

ind  hearing;  grammar 

Ldmin 

rice* 

vice. 

Isnndr/. 

nance* 

knovladge  of  vork; 

Bchool  education}  pass 

■Isanllness;  health. 

physical  examination  by 
)hyeieian;  large  exper* 

Duties 1 Under  direc- 

Lence  and  ability  as 

tion  prepares  bread  £ 

i>utie8i  bake^P*9W»ad6^  pa 

smaation 

■n  kind 

: a addi-l 

: in  to  aalarje 

partriBB  in  a rtate 
or  institutional  kite! 

tries  and  meats}  superri 
^ es  inmates  or  patients  a 

en.  279 

signed  to  such  duties. 

PerBonnel  Surrsy  of  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INSANS,  Topeka,  Saniae. 
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Position 

Salary 

1 

Tralni 

■ ' J 

ng.  Ixnarisnce  and  Duti 

IS 

Appointed  bT 

1 

Kansas 

Wissensin 

lUinois 

Kansas  j 

Wis. 

ni. 

No  qualifications  1 

pecifications  of 

Speolfieations  of 

ICano* 

Wis. 

111. 

specified  hy  law  t 

lasslfisd  serrice 

elaselfled  serrice . 

Present  incumbent 

Other 

$40. 

>50., 

»35. 

Experience  in  kitchen 

Domestic  - minimum  age 

Bd. 

Civil 

Civil 

Kitchen 

65. 

75.^ 

50. 

work)  ability  to  fol- 

21}  good  physical  con- 

of 

Ser- 

Ser- 

&nd 

mealSf 

1 

ind 

low  directions;  clean- 

ditloa,  vision  and  hear- 

Adm- 

vice 

vice 

dining 

lodging 

B 

oainte-  | 

liness;  good  physical 

ing;  ability  to  read 

in* 

room 

laundry. 

E 

umce*  1 

condition* 

and  write. 

help. 

Ayorage 

43»76 

1 

)uti6si  Under  immedi- 

Duties!  domestic  ser- 

ate  supervision  to  per- 

rice  in  institution 

form  general  vork  in 
the  kitchen* 

under  supervisiou. 

Chief 

$125. 

$100. 

Not  employed 

Equivalent  of  high 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Civil 

Civil 

Occupa- 

150. 

125. 

school  training  follow- 

physical  condition; 

Ser— 

Ser- 

tional 

ed  by  special  training 

completion  of  college 

vice* 

vice 

Therapist 

in  arte  and  crafts  at 

course  or  its  equiva- 

an  institution  or 

lent  and  a course  of  in- 

lospital  of  recognized 

struction  in  occupation- 

standing}  ability  as 

al  therapy  or  recreation 

an  occupational  thera- 
pist; tact;  judgment; 
good  physical  condition 

in  an  accredited  school* 

duties  1 Under  super- 

Dutiesi  • Superintends 

vision  to  have  charge 

the  training  of  patients 

of  personnel  and  work 

in  habits  and  occupation- 

of  the  occupational 

al  work;  instructs 

therapy  department* 

occupational  therapists 
and  puoilse 

Assistant 

$100. 

$ 65. 

Not  employed 

Equivalent  of  high 

Minimum  age  21;  good 

Civil 

Civil 

Occupa- 

125. 

110. 

school  training  follow- 

physical  condition;  edu- 

Ser- 

Ssr- 

tional 

ed  by  s pecial  t raining 

cation  equivalent  to 

vice* 

vice 

Therapist 

in  arts  and  crafts  at 

college  gradioation;  cer- 

on  institution  or  hos- 

tificate  from  some 

pital  of  recognized 

accredited  school  of 

standing;  ability  as  an 

occupational  therapy  or 

occupational  therapist; 

3 yrs.  sxperlsnca  in  an 

tact;  judgment;  good 
physical  condition* 

institution* 

>utie8«  Under  super- 

Duties!  Applies  the 

crision  to  perform  work 

principles  of  occupation- 

iesigned  to  reconstruct 

al  therapy  in  State 

;he  mental  and  physical 

Welfare  Institutions  on 

condition  of  patients 

prescription  of 

>v  means  of  amolovment* 

medical  officers* 

Farm 

$100. 

$125., 

$100. 

Grade  school  and  the 

Clementary  school  and 

Minimum  age  25;  good 

Supt 

Civil 

Civil 

Foreman 

meals. 

175. 

250. 

“short  course"  in  agri 

lompletlon  of  the  short 

physical  condition^  vis- 

Ser- 

Ser- 

lodging. 

and 

culture  of  Wisconsin 

)ourse  at  Wisconsin 

ion  and  hearing}  high 

vice* 

vice* 

laundry. 

mainte- 

University;  gardener 

Jniversity,  College  of 

sohool  education;  2 yrs 

nance* 

and  farmer  at  various 

Agriculture}  addition- 

in  accredited  agricul- 

institutions* 

il  training  in  sgrieul- 

tural  school;  general 

:urs  desirable}  extend- 

knowledge  of  soil;  tho- 

>d  experience  in  farm 

rough  knowledge  of  mod- 

)peration  and  manage- 

ern  agricultural  methods 

lent  or  2 yrs.  exper- 

praotioal  experience  in 

Lenos  as  farm  laborer 

raising  grain^  live  sto- 

it  a state  farm;  super* 

ek,  dairy  herds,  orchardt 

risory  ability}  tact} 
rtrength}  health. 

common  in  Illinois* 

Duties  1 Orersees  pat- 

>utlesi  Supervision  and 

Duties!  General  super- 

ients  and  employees 

sanagsment  of  farm. 

vision  and  oversight  of 

vorking  on  fam# 

farm  a ctivitisB  of  a 
state  institution  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare; directs  the  employ- 
ment of  patients^  inmatsi 
and  employees  assigned  t< 
him;  supervises  gardens, 
dairies,  fruit  culture 
and  live  stock ; in  charg< 
of  all  machinery  and 
equipment  belonging  to 
institution  for  these 

purposes* 

^Ooapsn 

atiott  in 

:ind  in 

e ddltion 

10  salary. 
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Positloi 

Salary 

Training 

, BXjpsrlancs  and  Duties 

Appointed  by 

Kansas 

Wis. 

111. 

No  quallfioatlons 
specified  hy  law 

(psclfioatious  of 
classified  service 

Speeifloatlons  of 
elassifled  serrice 

Kan: 

Wis. 

111. 

t^esent  Incumbent 

Dairy- 

tioo 

$100. 

$75. 

Head  dairyman  - 

SleantsLry  school 

Uinimum  age  21;  good 

iupt 

Civil 

Civil 

meals, 

lodging, 

laundry, 

^60. 

meals, 

150. 

100. 

and 

Bainte<  ■ 
nance. 

high  school  training; 
owned  a farm;  worked 
as  farm  superintendent 
in  another  institution. 

Assistant  dairrraan- 

training,  preferably 
training  equivalent 
to  completion  of  daily 
coarse  at  an  agricul- 
tural oollege;  at 
least  3 yrs.  practic- 

physical  condition;  good 
vision  and  hearing; 
grammar  school  education; 
at  least  1 yr.  of  instruo 
tion  in  dairying  at  the 
University  of  Illinois 

Ser- 

vice. 

Ser- 

vice* 

lodging, 

laundry. 

elementary  school 
training;  vorked  in  a 
dairy  in  Topeka. 

al  experience;  fami- 
liarity with  general 
principlee  of  eanita- 
tion;  euperviaion; 
ability;  good  physic- 
al condition. 

or  an  oquivalsjit 
institution. 

Diitissi  Under  super- 
vision to  perform 
work  related  to  the 
operation  of  a dairy. 

Dutiest  Has  care  of 
daily  herds  of  an  insti- 
tution, as  well  88  cars, 
operation  and  malntenancs 
of  dairy  machinery,  build 
ings,  and  equipment; 
care  and  preservation  of 
milk. 

Head 

Garden- 

er. 

$150. 

meals, 

laundry, 

lodging. 

$150. 

$65. 

125. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

Fanner;  gardener  at 
Parsons  Inrtitxitlon. 

High  school  training; 
at  least  5 yrs.  exper- 
ience; thorough  fami- 
liarity with  orchard  , 
garden  or  green  house 
methods;  judgment; 
strength;  alertness; 
health. 

Uinimum  age  21;  good  phy- 
sical condition,  vision 
and  hearing;  common 
school  education;  exper- 
ience and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  modern  methods 
in  truck  gardening. 

Bd. 

of 

Adm. 

in. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Dutiesi  Under  direc- 
tion to  have  general 
supervision  of  garden 
work  at  one  of  the 
state  institutions 
where  several  gardener 
are  employed. 

Dutiest  Cultivates 
vegetable  garden  for 
institution  and  supervis- 
es patients,  Inmates  and 
employees  assigned  to 
work.  Supervises 
gathering  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  the 
delivery  to  institutions' 
kitchens  and  store  house. 

Assist* 

Silt 

(xarden* 

er* 

$50. 

mealsy 

lodging, 

laundry* 

$125. 

150. 

High  school  and  3 yrs. 
university;  13  yrs. 
Junior  high  school 
teacher;  10  months 
present  position. 

High  sohool  training; 
preferably  additional 
training  in  agricul- 
tural sohool;  at  least 
2 yrs.  sxperlence; 
knowlsdge  of  garden 
or  orchard  practices; 
reliability;  health. 

Not  listed. 

Bd. 

of 

Adm- 

in. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Duties t General  garden 
ing  and  overseeing  of 
pupils. 

Dutiest  General  gar- 
dening. 

Farm 

Labor-^ri 

t!^e, 

lodging, 
laimdr>  • 

$75. 

125. 

3--high  school  train- 
ing! 

1—  grade  school; 

2- -formerly  worked  on 
private  farms; 

1— in  an  Institution; 
and  1 had  no  previous 
experience. 

Grade  school  training; 
at  least  2 yrse  exper- 
ience in  general  farm 
work;  strength;  good 
physical  condition. 

Not  listed 

Supt 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Dutiest  General  farm 
work. 

Dutiest  (General  farm 
work. 
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The  Kansas  lav  proTldes  for  admission  of  adult  feehlaminded  to  the  state  institution  only 
if  vacancy  and  capacity  warrant.  Consequently  there  is  always  a long  waiting  list  of  adult 
feebleminded  usually  of  low  grade.  Probate  courts,  and' local  officers  are  at  their  wits  end  to 
knew  what  to  do  with  this  type  of  person  when  he  becomes  a public  charge.  Many  of  them  are 
necessarily  sent  to  poor  farms  where  facilities  are  inadequate  for  care  and  treatiosnt  and  where 
their  presence  makes  the  home  unpleasant  for  the-  aged  poor.^^^ 

The  institution  at  Winfield  is  overcrowded  and  understaffed. The  old  high  buildings  are 
firs  traps,  unsanitary  and  lll>°adapted  to  their  use.  The  staff  of  81  (S3  women  and  28  men)  in- 
cluded the  superintendent,  1 part  time  physician  who  lives  in  Winfield,  1 housekeeper,  7 super- 
visors, 16  detail  attendants,  13  attendants,  and  5 night  attendants.  There  is  no  psychologist, 

t- 

dentist  or  social  worker.  Inmates  do  most  of  the  work  about  the  farm,  barns  and  grounds,  bakery 
kitchens,  sewing  rooms  €md  buildings.  Much  of  the  food  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

The  institution  is  definitely  administered  under  a policy  of  custodial  care  for  the  inmates 
Of  the  present  population,  30  to  90^  of  the  inmates  require  this  type  of  care. 

RecoBiBeadations.  Concurrent  with  our  reoonmendatlon  in  the  Child  Welfare  Section  for  a 
training  school  in  ptarpose  as  well  as  in  name,  for  children  capable  of  receiving  training,  we 
recommend  segregating  custodial  cases,  and  limitatlng  the  use  of  training  facilities  at  Winfield 
for  custodial  persons  of  whatever  age.  This  would  require  the  services  of  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  mental  diagnosis,  and  woxild  automatically  cause  the  counties  to  provide  their  own  hand- 
ling and  care  of  those  who  are  not  feebleminded  to  a serious  degree,  or  ooniaitment  of  thosq  suf- 
fering from  other  forms  of  i^ntal  disease  or  deterioration  to  other  institutions. 

Some  of  the  Laws  governing  the  ?eebleminded. 

23-120.  Marriage  by  Spileptica  or  Insane  or  Feebleminded  I^raons. 

No  woman  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  or  man  of  any  age,  except  he  marry 
a woman  over  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  either  of  whom  is  epileptic,  imbecile, 
feebleminded  or  afflicted  with  insanity,  shall  hereafter  intermarry  or  marry  any 
other  person  within  this  state.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  marry  any 
such  feebleminded,  imbecile  or  epileptic  person,  or  anyone  afflicted  with  insanity. 

Children  horn  after  a parent  was  insane  shall  not  marry  except  under  the  above-named 
conditions,  unless  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  children  shall  have  been  discharged 


this  report,  pages  127  to  150,  Child  Welfare  Section. 

5 2 ) 

See  article  by  Mrs,  Pearl  C.  Olark,  Hand  Book  of  Kansas  Social  Reeourcea  on  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  •County  Poor  Farms," 

(^^Speclal  Report  of  l.S.Howell,  Field  Representative  of  the  Imerican  Public  Welfare  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^Revised  Statutes,  1923  and  1931. 
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from  thd  stete  hospital  for  insane  or  any  other  legally  constituted  institution  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  more  than  nine  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  as 
eured  and  remained  cured  tog  a period  of  twenty  years  after  suoh  discharge. 

76-1601.  Sstablishment  of  Institution. 

niat  there  shall  be  established  and  organized  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  with- 
in six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  aot,  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
idiotic  amd  imbecile  children,  to  be  denominated  the  Kansas  state  asylum  for  Idiotie 
and  imbecile  youth. 

76-1602.  Same  of  School. 

That  the  name  of  the  Kansas  state  asylum  for  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth  desig- 
neted  as  the  state  home  for  feebleminded  is  hereby  changed  to  the  state  training 
school. 

76-1607.  Age  of  inmates;  compensation  paid  by  nonresidents. 

If  the  capacity  of  the  institution  allows  the  reception  of  pupils  besides  those 
abore  described,  the  board  of  administration  may  admit  persons  of  greater  age,  and 
persons  not  resident  of  the  state;  but  for  all  those  who  are  not  resident  of  the  state 
for  the  required  time,  the  board  of  administration  shall  charge  and  reeelwe  for  the 
institution  a fair  rate  of  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  board. 

76-1608.  Object  of  institution;  agricultural  and  mechanical  training. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  and  educate  those  received  so  as  to 
render  them  more  comi.'ortable , happy,  and  better  fitted  to  care  for  and  support  them- 
selves. To  this  end  the  hoard  of  administration  shall  provide  such  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training  as  .they  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  as  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  state  will  allow,  including  shops  ani  employment  of  teachers  of  trades,  idio 
may  be  dlschargod  at  any  time  for  cause. 

Sterilization  proced\ire.  The  Superintendents  state  that  this  law  should  be  simplified  and 
that  the  red  tape  should  be  reduced  to  make  it  more  effective.  One  means  of  doing  this  would  be 
to  have  a guardian  appointed  at  the  time  the  patient  is  admitted  to  the  Institution.  The  pres- 
ent law  is  ambiguous  and  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  has  made  it  most  difficult  to  render 
effective.  By  the  time  the  requirements  are  fulfilled  for  consent,  the  patient  has  been  dis- 
charged, or  if  a voluntary  patient,  has  gone  home.  The  appointment  of  a guardian  is  required.. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a person  who  will  serve  as  guardian  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
medietely  giving  written  consent  for  sterilization  proeedure.  The  effectiveness  of  the  law, 
of  course,  is  not  for  c\istodial  patients  but  tor  such  patients  as  are  capable  of  discharge  or 
parole. 


76-149.  Sterilization  of  Inmates  of  Institutions. 

That  the  warden  of  the  state  penitentiary,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hutchinson 
reformatory,  the  superintendent  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the 
state  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  state  home  for  feebleminded,  or  the  state  indus- 
trial school  for  girls,  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  governing  board  of  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  or  she  is  warden  or  superintendent,  that  he  or  she  believes  that 
the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  any  inmate  would  be  improved  thereby  or  that  pro- 
creation by  such  inmate  would  be  likely  to  result  in  defective  or  feebleminded  child- 
ren with  criminal  tendenciea,  and  that  the  condition  of  suoh  inmate  Is  not  likely  to 
improve  so  as  to  make  procreation  by  such  person  desirable  or' beneficial  to  the  state, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  perform  a eurglcal  operation  for  the  sterilization  of  such  in- 
mate as  hereafter  provided,  and  shall  not  render  the  board  of  examiners,  its  members 
or  any  person  participating  in  the  operation  liable  either  civily  or  criminally.  But 
before  such  operation  shall  be  performed  a written  notice  shall  be  served  on  such  In- 
mate and  guardian,  if  there  be  one,  of  the  time  and  place  of  a meeting  and  hearing 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto;  and  said  Inmate  shall  have  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  and  may  introduce  suoh  evidence  as  may  be  desired. 
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76-150,  Board  for  Enforcement  of  Sterilization  Act, 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  any  such  institution,  the  governing  board  of  such  institution,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health,  shall  constitute  a board  of  examiners  for 
such  institution, 

76-101,  Refer  to  for  officers  and  ap^loyees  appointment  by  Board  of  Administra- 
tion, No  qualifications. 


THE  EPTT.TgPTTnt  ^ J 

Kansas*  separate  provision  for  epileptics  in  a fairly  adequate  plant  at  Parsons  is  in  line 

( 2 ) 

with  the  best  thought  in  the  care  of  mental  patients.'  ' The  cottage  plan  provides  classifica- 
tion and  special  care  for  a wide  dlver3ity  in  types,  conditions  and  ages  of  patients.  Separate 
living  and  eating  facilities  in  15  dining  rooms  for  patients  provides  more  desirable  care  than 
congregate  facilities  would.  The  capacity  is  730  and  the  institution  is  usually  about  filled  to 
capacity,  with  an  occasional  waiting  list  for  certain  types  of  epileptic. 

ConmitEents  and  Parole.  The  need  for  a program  of  expert  diagnosis  preceding  commitment 
is  evidenced  from  the  records  of  missent  Inmates  to  this  Institution.  Other  specialized  institu- 
tions in  the  state  feel  this  same  need  keenly.  Defective  delinquents,  dementia  praecox  and  other 
cases  which  do  not  belong  hare  are  nevertheless  wrongly  committed.  Case  work  with  complete  pre- 
admission study  would  eliminate  many  undesirable  features.  Continued  case  records,  adequate  par- 
ole and  follow-up  service  is  a necessity.  At  present  there  is  no  parole  or  follow-up  service 
from  the  institution. 

Occupational  Therapy.  By  employing  a trained  woman  as  part  of  the  school  staff,  the  depart- 
ment of  occupational  therapy  has  come  to  servo  more  than  110  women  and  girls,  each  benefitting 
much  by  interest  in  the  work  she  is  doing  in  that  department.  This  experiment  has  proven  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  Superintendent  wishes  to  have  a similar  department  for  the  men  and  boys.  There 
Is  still  much  Idleness  among  many  patients  of  certain  types  who  need  occupation  and  diverslonal 
therapy. 

Recommendations;  Provision  for  proper  commitment  of  children  will  be  provided  in  the  recom- 
mendation for  extra-miiral  clinical  service  from  the  State  hospitals;  and  the  recommendation  that 
the  State  Orphans’  Home  be  made  into  a Joint  Receiving  Home  and  Child  Research  Laboratory  for 
classification  before  institutional  commitment  for  borderline  eases.  A psychiatric  social  worker 
within  the  institution  should  be  provided.  The  general  recommendation  of  the  Commission  for  ade- 
quate county  welfare  boards  with  a trained  social  worker  supplies  the  need  in  connection  with  this 
and  other  institutions  for  the  means  of  securing  preadmission  case  histories  and  i>arole  super- 
vision after  discharge. 

The  Personnel,  The  Hospital  has  a staff  of  153  employees,  or  1 employee  to  every  5 patients 
as  compared  with  a ratio  of  1 employee  to  every  11  patients  at  the  institution  at  Winfield, 
Qualifications,  duties  and  salary  scale  follow  with  comparisons  with  Vlsconsln  and  Illinois, 


^Special  report  of  A. E. Howell,  Field  Repr.  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Assn.,  V/ashlngton,D.C. 
( 2 1 

' 'This  report.  Child  Welfare  Section,  page  150. 
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Parsoanal  Surrey  of  THjJ  STATE  HOSPITAL  fOR  EPILEPTICS,  Patreone,  Kaneaa. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


Position 

Salary 

Training,  Bxperienoe,  and  Duties. 

Appointed  by 

Kans* 

Wis* 

111. 

Kansas 

No  qualifications 
specified  by  lav* 

Wisoonein* 

Spsclficatioaa  of 
ciasaified  eeryice* 

Illlnoia. 

Specification  of 
classified  service. 

Kana. 

Wis. 

111. 

Superin- 

tendent 

$291.66 

1333. 

400. 

14,200 
5,000 
a yr. 

Present  incumbent 

U.D. , 1 yr.  junior  phy- 
sician and  15  yrs.  as- 
sistant resident  physic- 
ian, City  Hospital, 

St.  Louis)  20  months 
bouse  surgeon  and  dis- 
pensary surgeon  , lllss- 
ouri  Pacific  Railway; 

18  months  assistant 
surgeon  Terminal  Railway 
St.  Louis;  5 yrs.  House 
surgeon,  1,K.T.  Ry;  2 yi 
rsgiasntal  surgeon  and 
dlrlsion  Internist  U.S. 
Army;  9 monthe  assistant 
physician.  Stats  Hospl- 
tsil  for  Epileptics; 
present  position  3^  yrs. 

Duties 1 Executive  and 
adnlnlatratire  head  of 
institution  under  con- 
trol of  the  State  Board 
of  Adadni  strati  on. 

Training  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by 
graduation  from  a 
medical  school  of  re- 
cognized standing  vith 
special  training  in 
psychiatry  or  other 
work  related  to  mental 
diseases;  superrise 
the  receiving,  classi- 
fying and  t reaiment  of 
patients;  prescribe 
Biedical  care  treatment 
therapy,  occupation  or 
instruction;  organiz- 
ing and  administrative 
ability;  good  address; 
tact;  Judgment;  good 
physical  condition* 

Duties!  Under  general 
direction  to  exercise 
complete  administra- 
tive and  medical  res- 
ponsibility at  a home 
school  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Exempt 

Gover- 

nor 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Assist- 

ant 

Superin- 

tendent* 

$225. 

1225. 

300. 

1175. 

275. 

and 

mainte- 

nance. 

M.D.  1^  yrs.  house 
physician.  City  Hospit- 
al, ''olumbus,  Georgia; 

8 months  student  in- 
terna Grady  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  6 months 
surgeon  tJ.8,  Coremmeut 
''ontract  *orkj  1 >r. 
physician  Stats  Hospi- 
tal for  Epileptic; 
present  position  10 
yrs. 

Duties;  Acting  Supt. 
in  absence  of  superin- 
tendent; medical  care 
and  g enoral  superrlBiom 
of  all  male  patients. 

Training  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by 
graduati on  f r om  a 
medical  school  of  re- 
cognissa  standing,  pre. 
ferably  with  special 
training  in  psychiatry 
or  other  work  related 
to  mental  diesaees; 
able  to  superriie  the 
work  of  pbysieiana, 
nurses,  attendants, 
and  other  employees; 
detail  employees  to 
hospital  work;  familia- 
rity with  hospital 
management;  euperris- 
ory  ability;  good 
address;  tact;  Judg- 
ment; good  physical 
condition. 

Duties;  Under  direc- 
tion to  assist  the 
superintendent  in  the 
supervision  of  the 
medical  care  and  treat 
rent  of  patients  and 
employees  of  a mental 
disease  hoeoital. 

Minimum  age  25;  gradu- 
ate of  Class  A,  Hedlo- 
al  College;  licensed  to 
practice  Mdloins  In 
Illinois;  4uu>nstrated 
admlniatmtiwe  nblllty; 
at  least  5 ym.  exper- 
ience la  state  welfare 
Instltrtlon  work. 

Duties;  Charge  of 
medical  treatment; 
aseists  in  training 
physicians,  assistsuct 
physicians,  medical 
interned,  nurees  end 
social  service  workers; 
assists  in  dispensary 
and  after  care  work; 
in  charge  of  institu- 
tion during  absence 
of  managing  officer. 

Gover- 

nor. 

Civil 

Sei^ 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

\*ice. 

Physician 

1175. 

Il75. 

250.^ 

$170. 

200. 

and 

mainte- 

nance* 

U.D.  St.  Louis  Dulwere- 
i'iy}  prerloua  sxpwiis- 
nee  at  Stats  Hospital 
No.  2,  St.  Joseph,  Ns. 
and  State  Hospital  at 
Uount  Pleasant,  Iowa; 
also  3 yrs.  at  Ensworth 
Uetbodlst  Hospital, 

St.  Joseph,  and  3 yrs. 
at  U.K.T.  Hospital  at 
Parsons.  Total  hospital 
szperienes  aboirt  14^  yn 

Duties;  Esdleal  care  of 
females. 

I.D.  from  a Uedical 
School  of  recognised 
standing;  license; 
extensive  experience, 
preferable  in  a simil- 
ar institution;  know- 
ledge of  modem  accept- 
ed DSthods  of  caring 
for  Institutional  pat- 
ients; medical  skill 
and  ability;  tact;  Judg 
meat;  good  physical 
condition. 

Duties;  Under  direction 
to  have-medlcel  charge 
of  a ward,  department, 
hosbltal  or  institution 

Miniimim  age  25;  licen- 
se to  practice  medic- 
ine in  Illinois* 

Duties!  Charge  of  pro- 
fessional Tork  on  a- 
eute  or  custodiEil  ser- 
vice of  institution. 
Assists  in  training 
assistant  physiciane, 
medical  internes  and 
nurees;  assists  in 
laboratory;  psychologic 
cal  social  service  and 
occupational  work. 

Super-  C 
inten- 1 S 
dent  V 

ivil 

er- 

iC6. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

ttasKt^- 

Pker. 

ISO. 

board 

and 

lodging 

175. 

100. 

$S5. 

80. 

and 

mainta 

naace. 

1 

High  school  and  bual- 
nssa  collegs  training 
2 yrs.  sxperiancs. 

Duties;  Assist  in  book- 
kssplng  and  eorrespon- 
dsnes  eonesming  mainte 
nance  and  repairs. 

^igh  school  training; 
ability  to  take  dicta- 
tion at  80  vorde  a min- 
ute and  transcribe  neat 
Ly  at  a reasonable  rate 
>f  speed;  accuracy; 
wealth. 

>utiest  General  clerica 
i stenographic  work 
tnder  supervisor. 
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Minimum  age-female— 18, 
male  21;  good  health: 
vision  and  hearing; 
equivalent  2 yrs*  high 
school. 

Duties!  Dictation  80- 
100  words  per  minute  & 
Irapid  and  aC88^ate  tran 
Bcription;  clerical  wo 
rk  under  supervision; 
fcnovledge  of  filing. 

Supt. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice 

7*rsonnel  Surrey  of  THI  STITK  HOSPITAL  FOK  XPI1XFTIC3,  Persons,  Kansas. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  ()uallfieationB,  and  Cutlss,  with  those  of  Visconsin  and  Illinois, 


Position 


Salary 


Training,  Kjq^srienee,  and  Dutlss. 


Ap3>olnted  by 


Sans, 


Super- 

Tisor  of 
Hospital 


<80. 


Wls. 


<150., 

175. 


m. 


<110. 

ISO. 

and 

maintS' 

nanea. 


Kansas 

No  qualifications 
speelfled  by  Ian. 


Present  incvunbent. 

High  school  training; 
short  course  Nagnusen 
X-Ray  Co.,  Omaha,  Meb. 
special  chemistry  coursi 
for  nurse,  Parsons, 
Kansas,  Junior  College; 
special  Instruetiaa  by 
registered  nurse  and 
staff  lUH.'s. 


High  school  training 
and  graduation  from 
Nurses'  training  school 
) of  an  accredited  hospi- 
tal; 5 yrs.  experience 
in  responsible  institu- 
tional work;  2 yrs.  in 
a supsrTisory  eapacity 
superrisory  ability; 
kind  disposition;  tact; 
cleanliness;  health. 


Duties  I Superwisor  of 
hospital  bldg.,  operat- 
ing rooms.  X-ray  and 
Laboratory. 


Dutlssi  Cndsr  direction 
o hawe  charge  of  an 
assigned  ward  of  a 
State  Hospitals 


Vlseonsin 

Specifications  of 
clusifled  ssrwics. 


Illinois. 

Spseiflcations  of 
classified  eervlcs. 


Kans. 


lUnlnuB  age  25;  good  Supsrin 
health,  rislon  and  tendent 
hearing;  equiralent 
of  complete  course 
in  Illinois  of  Psy- 
chiatric Nursing; 
Registration;  six 
months  serrice  as 
assistant  chief  nurse 
or  one  years  serrice 
as  registered  nurse 
on  wards. 

Duties;  Charge  of 
nursing  serrice; 
assigns  ntirses  and 
attendants  to  duty; 
conducts  training 
school  where  renuiredl 


Wis. 


Ciril 

Ser- 

rice. 


!iril 

Ser- 

rice 


m. 


Super- 
risor  of 
Attend- 
ants. 


<80. 

100. 


<100., 

125. 


<75. 

85. 
and 
mainte- 
nance. 


1.. .7  yrs.  experience 
at  Kerada,  No.  HospitaljS 
charge  attendants  at 
Parsons  - 3 yrs. 

2.. . 6 yrs.  experience 
as  attendant. 


Duties; 

1.  Superrisor  of  work 
of  19  attendants 
and  300  patients. 


2. 


Superrisor  of  23 
attendants  and  366 
patients. 


High  school  training 
yrs.  qualifying  ex- 
perience; thorough 
familiarity  with  rules 
and  regulations  of  insti 
tutlon;  ability  to  under 
stand  and  manage  attend, 
ants  and  patients; 
firmness;  tact;  health. 

Duties;  Superrision  of 
attendants  and  order- 
lies—and  see  that  thel] 
duties  are  properly 
performed. 


Ulnlmum  age  25;  good 
health,  rision  and 
hearing;  grammar 
school  education; 
must  hare  eerred 
at  least  one  year  as 
nurse  or  attendant. 


Duties;  Under  direc- 
tion, charge  of  ntusb- 
er  of  wards,  or  a 
section,  to  look 
after  physical  con- 
dition and  to  super- 
rise  attendants  and 
employees  in  direct 
contact  with  patients 


Superin 

tendent 


Ciril 

Ser- 

vice* 


3iril 

5er- 

irices 


Assietant 
Super- 
rieor  of 
Attend- 
ants* 


^75. 


<75. 

100. 


7 yrs.  experience  ae 
attendant. 


Duties;  Assistant 
superrision  charge  of 
366  patients,  rarious 
detail  work, 


Slemsntary  school  train 
Ing;  3 yrs.  experience 
as  attendant  at  the 
instlt\rtion;  ability 
to  understand  and 
manage  employees  as 
well  as  inmates;  firm- 
ness; tact;  health. 

Duties;  Assist  in 
supervising  and  manag- 
ing attendants  and 
orderlies. 


Not  listed. 


5uperin-jC: 

tendant 


iril 

Ser- 

rice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Attend- 

ants 

(49) 


<40 7 

<75. 

<50. 

<45 3 

100. 

60. 

<50.-15 

aiui 

<55 11 

msinte- 

<60 13 

nanca. 

No.  having  had  previous 
hospital  axperlence-  21 
No.  having  had  a short 
preliminary  training 

course 17 

Average  total  experienc 
5 years. 


Duties; 

work. 


Oaneral  ward 


Elss»ntary  school 
training;  ability  to 
understand  and  follow 
directions;  tact; 
patience;  cheerfulness; 
^cleanliness;  high  moral 
standards;  good  phy- 
sical condition. 

Duties;  Asst,  in  care 
of  inmates  and  patients 
by  performing  tasks  not 
calling  for  professlon- 
al  training. 


Ulnimum  age  18;  (for 
those  who  agree  to 
enter  nurses  training 
school);  21  for  others 
good  health,  vision 
and  hearing;  equiva- 
lent of  grammar  school 
education. 

Duties;  Under  dlree- 
tloB,  cares  for  pat- 
ients end  looks  after 
physical  condition  of 
uatients  and  words. 


Supt. 


Jivil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Dentist 


<50. 


<175. 

250. 


<175. 

200. 


D.D.8.  Kansas  City 
Fsstem  Dental  College 
12  years  sxperlenoe. 


Duties;  6 hrs.  a week. 


D.D.8.  State  llcsnee; 
at  least  1 year  exper- 
leuce;  persouallty; 
tact;  Judgment;  health. 


Dutlssi 

istry. 


Qsneral  dent- 


Com] snsatlon 


j n kind  i a additi 


s to  salary. 


Minimum  ags  25;  gradu-  Board 
ate  of  Class  A,  Dsntsl  of 
College  and  licensed  Admin, 
to  practice  dentistry 
in  Illinois. 

Duties;  General  super- 
vision of  dental  work; 
oral  examination  of 
newly  admitted  patient d i 
performance  for  them  of| 
required  or  speelfled 
dental  work. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 
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Pereonnal  SnrTey  of  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL F OR  EPILEPTICS,  Parsone,  Kansas. 
Comparison  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  IlUnois. 


Posit  ion  II 


Salary 


Teacher 
( cannot 
he  class: 
fied  in 
Kansas 
either 
as  re- 
creation 
al  or . 
occupa- 
tional 
therapy) 


Kans. 


♦lOO, 

meals 

lodging 

and 

laundry. 


Chief 

Occupa- 

tional 

Therapy. 


Win. 


111. 


Training,  Experience,  and  Duties. 


Kansas 


No  qualifications 
specified  bv  law. 


Wisconsin 

Specifications  of 
alassified  senrice. 


Not 

listed 
in  1931 
sched- 
ule. 


Uatron 


ISO. 

meals, 

lodging 

and 

lanndry 


Present  incumbent. 

Life  c ertificate  from 
Pittsburg  State 
Teachers  College;  17^ 
years  teaching  exper- 
ience. 


Duties!  Classes  in 
needle  work,  physical 
cultxire  and  seeing ; 
serring  school  child- 
ren once  a month  to 
teach  table  manners; 
giving  parties  for 
school  children;  direc- 
ting parties,  picnics, 
picture  shoes  and 
entertainments  for 
adult  patients. 


$125. 

150. 


llOO. 

125. 


Illinoie. 

Specifications  of 
classified  service. 


Hot  employed 


Trained  Recreational  Supt. 
Worker, 

Minimum  age  20;  good 
physical  condition; 

2 years  in  recognized 
recreation  training 
school  eith  courses 
in  sociology  and 
social  psychology; 
special  skill  in 
either  handeork,  games 
deuicing  or  dramatics. 


Duties!  Leadership  of 
small  play  groups, 
instructing  patients 
in  handwork  skills  an 
individual  play  activij. 
ties;  assisting  with 
recreational  activiti- 
es for  Jarge  groups 
and  with  training  of 
assistants. 


Appointed  by 


KqulTalant  of  liigH 
•chool  training  in  arts 
and  crafts  at  an  instl*' 
tutioa  or  hospital  of 
recognised  standing; 
resourcefulness;  initla 
tive;  tact;  jud^ent^ 
pleasing  personality; 
good  physical  condition 

Dtxiiesi  Under  general 
suporrision  to  have 
charge  of  personnel  and 
rork  of  the  occupationa 
therapy  department  in 
a hospital  or  institv.- 
tion* 


$ 75*  $60*  One  year  high  school^ 

100*  75*  domestic  service  and 

and  I practical  nursing* 

I B&inte- 


Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition; 
completion  of  college 
course  or  its  equiva- 
lent and  a course  of 
instruction  in  occupa 
tlonal  therapy  or 
recreation  in  an 
accredited  school;  1 
yr*  as  an  occupational 
therapist  in  a state 
hospital* 

Duti es  t Superintends 
the  training  of 
patients  in  habits  anc 
occupational  work; 
gives  instructions 
to  occupational  thera- 
nists  and  pupils* 


Elementary  school 
training;  high  'school 
training  desirable;  3 
yrs*  qualifying  exper- 
ience , preferably  in  a 
supervisory  capacity; 
recogniied  proficiency 
in  general  housekeep- 
ing and  practical  nurs* 
ing;  sympathetic  under 
standing  of,  and  abili< 
ty  to  handle  patients; 
tact;  eloanliness; 
firmness;  health* 

Dutiest  Masponsibllity 
for  certain  domestic 
affairs  of  the  institu' 
tloB  and  assist  in  ear- 
ing for  comfort  and 
'ell  being  of  patients 
W?  «BPt9T8Sfl«i 


Minimum  age  25;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent 
of  two  years  high 
school;  experience 
in  managi ng  a house- 
hold. 

Dutiest  Supervises 
house  officers  and 
inmates* 


Vis* 


111. 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 


Supt* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 


Civil 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 


Civil 

Ser- 

vice, 


Stevard 


IllO. 


^Compen 


♦150.,  lllOO. 
250.  I 175. 
and 

mainte- 


Higb  school  training; 
7 years  clerical  ex- 
perience* 


High  school  training 
accounting  and  business 
methods;  4 yrs*  exper- 
ience; ability;  judg- 
Dutiest  Purchase  of  aliment;  reliability; 


suplies  and  control 


health. ' 


and  issue  of  commisflary Dutiest  Responsibility 
supplies  and  all  other  for  business  management 
I naterlals*  of  institution* 


.tion  in  dad  in  edition  io  salary. 
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Minimum  age  25;  good 
health,  vision  and 
hearing;  equivalent 
high  school  education; 
ordinary  business  ex- 
perience; familiarity 
vith  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room  work  where 
provision  for  not  less 
1000  persons  is  made* 
Dutiest  Supervises 
institution  kitchen 
and  dining  room;  res- 
ponsible for  ordering 
and  economical  use  of 
supplies* 


Supt; 


Civi.\ 

Ser- 


Civil 

Ser- 


^•raonnel  Surrey  of  THE  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  BPUJSPTICS,  Pftrsone,  Eans&e, 
C«p«rlaon  of  Salary,  Qualifications,  and  Duties,  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 


PMtilMfl 

Salary 

Training,  Xxparienca  and  Batlea. 

i^polntsd  by 

Kans* 

Via. 

ni. 

Kansas 

Ho  qoall float ions 
spaeifled  by  laa. 

exsconaiB 

Speeificatlona  of 
classified  serrlea. 

illUldiS 

tpeelfleations  of 
classified  service. 

Kans. 

Wls» 

HI. 

ant 

Taachar 

♦T5. 

BealS) 

lodging, 

laondry. 

$65. 

90. 

and 

nalnte- 

nanea. 

Present  Ineumbent. 

Stats  Teacher's  aartl> 
fleate)  ^ yrs.  teach- 
ing experience. 

Outiesi  Teaching  dut- 
ies in  school,  similar 
to  the  imgraded  school 
in  the  public  sebooli 
assiatlng  Toeatleoal 
teacher  with  parties 
and  entertainments  for 
school  children  and 
adult  natlents. 

UinlBiiin  age  19;  good 
health;  first  grade 
school  certificate; 
same  qualifications  as 
required  for  teachers 
in  accredited  public 
schools. 

Dntlesi  Teaches;  has 
general  supervision 
of  subjects  assigned 
to  cere. 

8upt* 

Civil 

Swr- 

vice* 

A««lst- 

ant 

Oeeupa* 

tional 

Tharapirt 

$100. 

125. 

$ 65. 
110. 

a 

Hot  employed. 

BqiiiTalent  to  high 
school  training  fol- 
Icnred  by  special  train 
Ing  in  arts  and  crafts 
at  an  Instltntion  or 
hospital  of  recognised 
standing;  at  least  2 
yrs.  experience  of 
such  character  as 
to  demonstrate  ability 
as  occupational 
theraplrt;  knowledge 
of  arts  and  crafts; 
tact;  resourcefulness; 
initiatiwe;  pleasing 
personality;  good 
physical  conditicB. 

Butlssi  Under  general 
bupsrrislon  to  have 
charge  of  personnel 
and  work  of  the  oconpa 
tional  therapy  depart- 
ment in  a hospital  or 
institution. 

Minimum  age  21;  good 
physical  condition; 
education  equivalent  to 
college  graduation; 
certiflcats  from  some 
accredited  school  of 
oooupational  therapy 
or  three  years  exper- 
ience in  an  institution. 

Duties!  Julies  the 
principles  of  occupation 
al  therapy  in  State 
Welfare  Institutions 
on  prescription  of 
medical  officers. 

Bivil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Book- 

kaapar. 

$110. 

>125. 

200. 

$85. 

110. 

and 

■ainta- 

nanea. 

High  school  and  buslnesi 
oollege;  22  yrs.  exper- 
ience. 

Outiesi  Heaping  of 
books  and  records  of 
funds  recelred  and  ex- 
pended including  salar- 
ies, maintenance  and 
repadrs,  and  all  fees 
and  special  funds. 

Hqulyalent  of  high 
school  training  and  2 
yrs.  additional  train- 
ing in  eosmeroo  and 
accountancy  in  an  ins- 
titution of  recognised 
standing;  familiarity 
with  modem  book,  card 
or  loose  leaf  bookksep 
ing  systems;  neatness; 
acouracy;  Judgment; 
initlatiTs;  good 
physical  condition. 

Duties!  Under  super- 
vision to  keep  a set 
of  boots  or  nintain 
the  accounting  records 
of  a department  or 
institution. 

IlinimuB  age  21;  good 
cealth;  vision  and  hear- 
ing; at  least  high  schod 
education;  thorough 
knowledge  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping  and 
inrlous  kinds  of  record 
ceeplng;  at  least  1 yr. 
experience  in  modem 
office  methods. 

hitlesi  Under  chief 
ilerk,  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  receipts  and 
llsbursements,  also,  of 
Institution  population; 
iomplle  reports,  handloe 
ralnables  of  patients; 
Issues  passes  and  In- 
rormatlon  to  visitors; 
las  charge  of  records  of 
patients;  general  elsri- 
lal  duties  in  connsctloa 
nth  records  of  satients 

Supt. 

CiTil 

Ser- 

rice* 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

Baeratarj 

ISO. 

> Board  t 
, lodging 

$100. 

125. 

$100. 

175. 

Ugh  school  and  busines 
soUsge;  3 yrs.  expe.-- 
Lonoe. 

Dutlesi  Secretary  to 
superlntendapt  and  in 
charge  of  records  of 
the  moToment  of  patient 
rseords  of  the  patient 
fund  and  e orrespondenea 
concamlng  patients,  em 
ployees,  etc. 

Slghachool  training; 

2 yrs.  experience; 
knowledge  of  modern 
office  methods;  ability 
to  transcribe  dictation 
taken  at  100  words  a 
nlnute;  neatness;  aecur 
acy;  health. 

Outiesi  Stenographic 
and  clerical  work  of 
Bore  than  average 
difficulty. 
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Ulnlmun  age  21;  good 
health,  vision  and  henr 
ing;  equivalent  of  high 
school  education;  2 yrs 
stenographic  expeiienee 
preferred. 

Dutieei  Dictation  80-10 
words  a minute  with 
rapid  and  accurate  tran 
seription;  knowledge 
of  filing;  snpervlsaa 
office  and  handles 
eorrespondencs  in 
aksence  of  managing 
officer;  performs 
elerical  and  other  sec- 
retarial duties  for 
iMw.gHng  officer. 

Supt. 

i 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice. 

Civil 

Ser- 

vice* 

